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INTRODUCTION 

There  are  authors  who  have  published  more  than 
sixty  books.  They  still  flourish.  My  offence  is  about 
half  that  number,  perhaps  because  I  began  rather 
late,  and  because  many  of  my  working  years  were 
spent  in  editing. 

My  thirty  and  odd  books  were  collected,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Anthology,  some  from  friends,  some 
from  publishers,  and  I  gave  myself  the  bitter-sweet 
recreation  of  going  through  them,  and  selecting  the 
episodes  and  extracts  that  I  like  a  little.  Is  this 
vanity  ? 

If  it  be  so,  may  I  soften  the  charge  by  pleading 
that  this  Anthology  was  compiled  on  the  invitation 
of  the  present  publishers.  Yet  why  should  I  attempt 
to  soften  the  charge  ?  Authors  are  vain  in  varying 
degrees  :  so  is  everybody.  Some  try  to  hide  it ;  but 
when  a  writer  compiles  an  Anthology  from  his  own 
books  he  should  cease  cultivating  modesty.  Let  me 
be  frank.  In  the  Statistical  Table  printed  towards 
the  close  of  this  Introduction  the  reader  will  observe 
that  in  analysing  my  motives  in  writing,  I  give  to 
Vanity  in  the  Early  Days  and  Now — twenty-five  per 
cent. 

Moreover,  two  or  three  years  ago,  inspired  by  the 
knowledge  that  other  writers  were  exercising  their 
vanity  in  the  Anthology  line,  I  amused  myself  by 
arranging  a  series  of  extracts  from  my  books  under 
the  title  of  Why  Write  P  But  that  was  a  small  affair 
compared  with  this  book,  the  title  of  which  gave 
me  trouble.  I  thought  of  Occasional  Essays,  Wayfaring 
Articles,  etc.,  but  finally  decided  that  the  aptest  name 
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10  INTRODUCTION 

— at  once  simple  and  honest — is  From  My  Books  :  An 
Anthology. 

That  is  just  what  it  is — for  better  or  worse. 

There  are  authors  who  write  books,  because,  so  they 
say,  they  must  write  or  perish.  I  am  not  of  that  kind. 
Before  I  was  fifty  years  of  age  writing  was  a  task. 
There  were  so  many  more  enjoyable  ways  of  living 
than  sitting  at  a  desk.  Talking,  as  a  means  of  self- 
expression,  was  easier  and  pleasanter.  Before  fifty 
the  kind  of  writing  I  enjoyed  doing  were  the  little 
Things  Seen,  a  selection  of  which  is  given  in  this  volume, 
which  I  turned  out  with  ease,  and  which,  I  suspect, 
was  a  fairly  complete  expression  of  what  talent  I 
possessed.  Some  other  authors  are  like  this,  but  all 
do  not  confess  to  it.  Most  writers,  like  myself,  are 
born  into  the  world  equipped  with  a  nice  little  pot  of 
fresh  butter.  We  use  it  up  lavishly  in  the  hot  years 
of  youth  ;  but  there  is  always  a  little  left,  and  we  spend 
the  remainder  of  our  lives  spreading  the  butter  thinner 
and  thinner. 

I  had  the  advantage  also  of  a  second  pot  of  butter — 
Art,  renewing  itself  with  the  regularity  of  dawn  and 
the  seasons. 

After  I  had  passed  the  awkward  age  of  fifty  I  made 
the  discovery  that  I  was  beginning  to  enjoy  writing. 
It  became  less  of  a  task.  I  had  discovered  the  proper 
pen,  the  proper  kind  of  paper,  and  the  proper  way  of 
sitting  at  a  table,  sideways,  with  the  right  arm  resting 
on  a  big,  blue  blotting-pad  (blue  is  the  proper  colour), 
and  the  light  falling  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  that  one 
can  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  birds,  and  the  sky, 
between  the  paragraphs.  Also  after  fifty,  I  began  to 
be  more  interested  in  shaping  an  article,  and  in  saying 
things,  not  because  they  were  the  things  I  ought  to  say, 
but  because  they  were  the  things  I  wanted  to  say  at  the 
moment.  They  might  be  foolish,  they  might  be  wise, 
but  they  were  mine.  In  a  word,  I  escaped  from  fear. 
And  I  began  to  enjoy  being  obliged  to  finish  a  literary 
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job  by  a  certain  time  ;  and  I  discovered  that,  whereas, 
before  fifty  my  articles  or  essays  were  often  short, 
just  long  enough  to  convince  an  editor  that  I  was 
treating  him  squarely,  after  fifty  I  fell  into  the  way  of 
writing  more  than  was  required.  Perhaps  my  thoughts 
came  quicker  ;  perhaps  I  was  less  tempted  to  be  out 
and  about  in  the  adventurous  world,  more  inclined  to 
sit  at  a  desk  ;  perhaps  I  began  to  realise  that  spiritual 
adventures  are  quite  as  enjoyable  as  material  ones. 

Education  should  aim  at  teaching  us  how  to  remain 
happy  after  fifty. 

When  certain  reviewers  complain  that  I  am  not 
something,  or  somebody  else,  that  I  have  not  formulated 
any  basic  principle  of  art  or  of  life,  that  I  am  a  Looker- 
on,  not  a  participant,  an  appreciator,  not  a  critic,  I 
smile.  Do  these  strenuous  folk  think  that  the  work 
of  the  world  is  entirely  done  by  those  to  whom  the 
right  is  always  what  they  themselves  believe  so  fiercely? 
As  I  was,  so  I  am.  It  is  siUy  to  say  to  a  Hind  :  "  Why 
are  you  not  a  Panther  ?  "  Perhaps  I  see  things  in 
pictures — fancifully,  individually.  Even  the  History 
of  Landscape  Painting  :  From  Giotto  to  the  Present  Day, 
which  I  worked  upon,  intermittently,  for  fifteen  years 
or  so,  was  seen  in  pictures,  for  each  particular  landscape 
painter  seems  to  me  to  stand  alone  in  life,  as  you  and 
I  do,  uttering  his  cries  of  wonder  or  curiosity,  in 
lyric  or  in  epic  form. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  my  youthful  experiences  in  the 
city  that  I  feel  inclined  to  put  my  purposes  in  writing 
in  the  early  days,  and  now,  in  the  form  of  percentage 
tables. 

I  analyse  the  motives  of  my  beginnings  as  a  writer, 
thus  : — 

50%  Ambition,  and  Escape  from  Environment. 

25%  Vanity. 

20%  Earning  a  Living. 

5%  Something  to  Say. 
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To-day  the  figures  run  somewhat  Hke  this  : — 

50%  Earning  a  Living. 

25%  Vanity. 

25%  Something  to  Say. 

Maybe  "  something  to  say,"  which  has  risen  from 
5%  to  25%,  will  increase.  For,  if  I  have  one  profound 
conviction  it  is  that  the  world  must  try  Love  as  a 
working  basis.  Hate  has  failed,  always  fails.  If  I 
live  to  be  a  hundred  I  may,  in  that  remote  future,  be 
preparing  a  second  Anthology  from  my  writings. 
Perhaps,  from  the  wisdom  of  one  hundred  years,  the 
"  something  to  say,"  which  is  "  Love  one  another," 
may  lead  all  the  other  percentages. 

C.  L.  H. 


I 

Memories  of  Childhood 

the  child 

When  the  pink  buds  of  the  almond  tree  show  against 
the  spring  sky,  the  particular  sorrow  of  a  child's  life 
comes  back  to  me.  For  an  almond  tree  grew  just 
within  the  gates  of  the  school  playground,  and  this 
small  boy's  sorrow  was  as  lonely  as  the  attempt  of 
the  almond  buds  to  brave  the  winds  of  March. 

He  was  nine,  and  in  the  early  spring  his  father  took 
him  to  the  big  school — a  boarding-school  in  the 
country  (Christ's  Hospital,  Hertford).  They  arrived 
in  the  late  afternoon,  and  before  the  small  boy  had 
time  to  distinguish  one  of  his  boisterous  companions 
from  another  he  was  marched  into  the  hall  to  supper. 
Friendless,  a  choking  in  his  throat,  the  mist  of  con- 
trolled tears  in  his  eyes,  from  his  seat  at  the  end 
of  the  long  table  he  saw  far  away  on  the  dais,  sitting 
with  the  supper  master,  his  father,  the  one  familiar 
figure  in  the  large,  alien  company.  That  comforted 
him  ;  but  before  supper  was  over  his  father  came 
towards  him,  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  told  him  the 
holidays  would  soon  come,  and  disappeared.  Then 
blankness  and  desolation. 

When  supper  was  over,  the  small  boy  escaped  from 
his  companions,  Irnrked  in  the  cloisters  until  they  had 
all  gone  into  their  houses,  and  then,  making  sure  that 
he  was  alone  in  the  playground,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pitiful  comfort  of  an  indulgence  that  was  at  once  the 
pleasure  and  the  pain  of  his  first  term  at  school.  Begin- 
ning at  the  top  of  the  playground,  he  walked  slowly 
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down  to  the  gates  where  the  almond  tree  grew,  per- 
suading himself  that  he  was  walking  in  the  footsteps 
that  his  father  had  taken  a  little  while  before.  This 
he  did  every  night.  It  was  cheerless  comfort,  and  the 
cup  had  its  drops  of  bitterness  that  grew  more  pungent 
as  the  days  passed.  For  soon  he  realised  that  his  short 
legs  could  never  take  the  long  strides  that  his  father 
took  on  that  walk  down  the  playground. 

I  see  him  now,  his  little  legs  wide  apart,  trying  to 
balance  himself,  with  anxious  face  and  tears,  making 
night  by  night  that  ineffectual  journey.  In  other 
seasons  the  vision  leaves  me  ;  but  each  spring  when 
the  almond  tree  buds,  I  see  him  again.  And  I  am 
glad  that  he  is  no  longer  a  child. 


TRUST 

"  And  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms." 
When  I  hear  those  words  spoken,  when  I  think  of 
them  even,  I  see  a  little  boy — a  tired  little  boy — sitting 
in  church,  and  thinking :  "  I'm  so  sleepy  ;  but  I  must 
keep  awake.  Father  would  be  cross."  Then  the  lights 
in  the  aisle  spout  flames,  the  figures  in  the  painted 
window  dance,  his  head  nods,  his  eyes  close.  A  minute 
later  they  open  with  a  start  to  find  his  father's  eyes 
fixed  upon  him — that  stem  father,  in  whose  strenuous 
life  there  was  no  place  for  a  little  boy,  a  clumsy  little 
boy,  who  knocked  against  people  in  the  streets,  and 
sometimes  fell  down  when  there  was  nothing  to  make 
him  fall.  "  If  I  close  my  eyes  for  one  minute  even, 
father  would  be  angry,"  thought  the  little  boy.  The 
preacher  preached  on.  The  little  boy's  chin  sank  upon 
his  jacket.  When  he  awoke  his  father's  eyes,  angrily, 
the  little  boy  thought,  were  again  fixed  upon  him. 
His  father  moved  ;  the  little  boy  trembled.  Then, 
wonder  of  wonders  !  he  was  lifted  from  his  place  : 
his  father's  arms  were  underneath  him,  round  him. 
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Thus,  without  fear — indeed,  with  an  exquisite  joy  and 
in  great  confidence — the  Uttle  boy  fell  asleep  in  those 
kind  arms. 


THE   RED   RUNNER 

In  holiday-time,  there  was  one  hour  that  I  made  my 
own — the  last  hour  of  daylight — the  hour  when  the 
runners  practised.  All  day  long,  through  lesson- time, 
through  play-time,  the  idea  lurked  in  my  mind  that 
behind  the  high  wall  at  the  foot  of  our  garden  lay  the 
running-ground,  with  the  black  half-mile  cinder-track 
skirting  the  great  field.  And  all  day  long,  through 
lesson-time,  through  play-time,  I  looked  forward  to 
the  twilight  hour  that  was  my  own.  For  then,  with 
the  help  of  the  garden  roller,  I  could  swing  myself  into 
the  mulberry- tree  that  hung  over  the  cinder- track. 
There,  in  the  hour  that  was  my  own,  I  would  sit  to 
watch  the  runners  practise — dream  runners,  for  I  never 
saw  them  close — dream  runners,  those  swift,  lithe, 
white  figures  who  swept  round  the  bend  of  the  ground 
and  struggled  neck  and  neck  to  their  goal.  One  was 
not  better  than  another.  They  reached  the  tape  so 
nearly  together  that  a  foot  would  have  covered  them. 
They  symbolised  the  crowd — the  world's  crowd — those 
mediocre,  eager  runners. 

But  on  certain  evenings  all  this  was  changed.  They 
did  not  begin  so  readily.  They  did  not  skip  over  to 
the  starting-place,  with  knees  rising  to  chins,  and  feet 
arched  from  the  ground  :  they  waited  beside  the  dress- 
ing-room, clad  in  long  ulsters,  till  he  came  out — he, 
the  Champion.  And  he  was  always  clothed  in  red. 
Across  the  dim  grass  they  followed  him  to  the  starting- 
place.  When  they  ran  the  course  the  issue  was  always 
the  same.  Always,  always,  he  breasted  the  tape  a 
dozen  yards  in  front  of  the  white  runners.  Then  he 
would  start  behind  them — some  way — but  when  they 
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came  into  the  straight  this  Red  Champion  would  shoot 
through  the  rest  and  dart  victoriously  to  the  tape. 
He  was  always  first — this  runner  who  dressed  himself 
in  red.  I  never  knew  his  name ;  I  never  saw  him, 
save  across  the  dim  grass,  in  the  hour  that  was  my 
own  ;  but  the  vision  clings. 

When  I  hear  of  gifts  come  to  fruition,  of  men  greatly 
excelling,  I  see  again  that  Red  Champion  outpacing 
all  others  in  the  hour  that  was  my  own. 

(From  Life's  Little  Things,  1902.) 


II 

Things  Seen 

unrehearsed 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  They 
had  given  me  a  seat  high  up  in  the  marquee.  There  I 
stood — it  was  too  exciting  to  sit — and  for  an  hour, 
watched.  The  place  was  a  blaze  of  colour  with  the 
uniforms,  the  garments  of  the  Indian  princes,  the  flags, 
the  decorations,  the  dresses  of  the  women.  And  all 
the  while  a  band  played  joyously,  voices  rippled  in 
laughter  and  talk,  and  the  multitude  outside  roared. 
As  the  place  filled,  and  the  Body  Guard  ranged  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  the  throne,  I  felt  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Queen  must  be  an  anticlimax,  for  the  tale 
was  told — the  eye  could  hold  no  more.  Whatever 
of  pride  of  birth  and  splendour,  of  show  and  richness, 
the  world  could  produce,  was  there.  Stage  manage- 
ment could  do  no  more.  Then  a  great  shout  from  out- 
side broke  into  my  reverie,  trumpets  fanfared,  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  on  the  threshold  appeared 
a  little  old  lady  in  black,  who  walked  with  difficulty 
along  the  path  that  led  to  the  throne.  In  deepest  black 
— a  little  old  lady — quite  simple,  the  simplest  person 
there — Victoria  R.I. 


CROSSES 

He  was  a  magnificent  man.  Round  his  neck  hung 
a  chain  supporting  a  badge  which  dangled  on  his  ample 
breast.     The  letter  "  W  "  was  engraved  thereon.     He 
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was  the  Wine  Waiter  of  the  hotel — the  imperious, 
detached,  unbending  Wine  Waiter.  Soon  my  turn 
came,  and  he  stood  before  my  table.  I  ordered  some- 
thing with  a  pretty  name.  When  the  other  diners  had 
gone  he  stood  by  my  table  again,  like  one  who,  toil 
being  over,  would  talk.  The  wine  had  given  me  courage. 
I  spoke  of  the  unusual  weather  ;  then  of  the  other 
guests.  "  Who  was  the  man  sitting  alone  at  the  big 
table  ?  "  I  asked, — '*  the  man  who  looked  as  if  his  food 
didn't  nourish  him  ?  " 

The  Wine  Waiter  mournfully  shook  his  majestic 
head.  "  Millionaire — dyspeptic.  He  has  the  best  chef 
in  London,  and  the  finest  wines  in  the  world  ;  but  he's 
a  hopeless  dyspeptic.  Can't  eat !  Can't  drink  !  Ah, 
ah,  sir," — and  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  note  of 
emotion  in  his  voice —  "  we  all  'ave  our  crosses  !  "  I 
acquiesced,  and  retired  early  to  bed. 

At  six  I  arose,  intent  on  a  swim  in  the  sea.  As  the 
front  door  was  locked,  I  went  through  the  kitchen 
offices,  and,  in  a  shed,  saw  a  man  clad  in  a  rough  all-over 
apron,  cleaning  boots.  It  was  the  Wine  Waiter.  He 
coloured  and  hid  his  face  behind  a  Wellington.  I 
averted  my  head,  and  tugged  at  the  bolt  of  the  garden 
gate. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  mused,  as  the  door  swung  back  on 
its  hinge  :  "  we  all  have  our  crosses." 


ACCIDENT 

As  I  stepped  from  the  staircase  to  the  platform  the 
train  was  moving.  Then  it  slowed  up.  Somebody 
shouted.  The  train  stopped.  A  carriage  door  opened, 
then  another,  and  a  third.  Heads  looked  out.  Some 
of  the  passengers  leant  forward,  peering  anxiously  up 
and  down  the  platform  ;  others  alighted.  I  stood  still 
under  the  lamp  ;  the  sensation  of  calamity  arose.  A 
porter  came  out  of  the  fog,  and  ran  past  me,  head 
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down,  to  the  end  of  the  platform.  People  followed 
him — ^more,  more — where  they  came  from  I  knew  not, 
for  the  platform  had  been  deserted  a  moment  before. 
I  stood  still.  I  refrain  from  looking  on  horrid  things. 
I  stood  still,  between  the  hurrying  sight-seers,  like  an 
eyot  on  the  Thames.  Two  of  them,  a  woman  and  a 
little  fat  man  with  a  double  chin,  came  running  back. 
The  man  staggered  and  fell  fainting  at  my  feet. 

"  He  shouldn't  'ave  looked,"  said  the  woman  angrily 
to  me. 

"  He  shouldn't  have  looked,"  I  echoed,  helping  her 
to  raise  him. 

A  girl,  in  tears,  caught  my  arm  :  "  How  shall  I  get 
to  Hammersmith  if  this  train  doesn't  go  on  ?  " 

"  The  train  can't  move,"  the  bookstall  boy  said  : 
"  he's  jammed  between  the  footboard  and  the  plat- 
form." 

I  stood  still.  Presently  the  guard  shouted  across 
the  line  :   "  Jim,  d'you  hear  ?    Bring  over  your  saw." 

THE   POINT   OF  VIEW 

The  front  of  the  village  stores  was  gay  with  horses' 
sun-bonnets.  They  fluttered  in  the  morning  breeze, 
and  I  paused  to  regard  the  uncommon  sight.  Presently 
the  proprietor  of  the  shop  came  along.  He  could  not 
walk  very  quickly,  as  he  carried  four  geese,  two  in 
each  hand.  Their  legs  were  tied  together,  and  having 
hung  them,  heads  downwards,  on  the  palings  adjoining 
the  shop,  he  gave  me  "  Good-morning." 

"  That,"  I  said,  indicating  the  horses'  sun-bonnets, 
"  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  We  didn't  always  show  such 
consideration  for  animals." 

The  proprietor  wiped  his  brow.  "  Yes,  folks  are 
kind,"  he  answered.  "  You'd  be  astonished,  sir,  at 
the  number  of  drivers  who  buy  bonnets  for  their 
horses  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Live  and  let  live — 
that's  what  I  say." 
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With  that  he  took  a  large  knife  from  his  vest,  opened 
it,  and  made  a  deep  incision  in  the  neck  of  each  goose. 
The  blood  streamed  down,  and  splashed  on  the  grass, 
while  the  creatures  made  convulsive  movements, 
dying  so  slowly  that  I  was  moved  to  say  :  "  That's 
a  cruel  way  of  killing  them." 

"  They're  much  tenderer  killed  that  way,"  he 
answered,  wiping  his  knife. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  them,  not  of  us,"  I  said. 

MAGNANIMITY  ! 

As  the  carrier  had  given  me  a  lift  in  his  primitive 
cart,  I  made  myself  agreeable  and  showed  an  interest 
in  the  country  through  which  we  jolted.  "  Now,  that's 
a  fine  house,"  said  I,  "  who  lives  there  ?  "  "  Mr. 
Weevil,"  he  answered,  "  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
— very  rich  gentleman.  He  built  the  big  church  over 
there  on  the  hill, — but  they  only  keep  two  priests." 
"  Have  you  many  Roman  Catholics  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  little  carrier  shook  his  head,  and  cocked  his 
hat  at  a  woman  whose  face  peeped  from  a  cottage 
window.  "  Thirty,  perhaps  forty  !  "  He  paused  to 
flick  a  fly  from  the  pony's  ear,  missing  it  by  a  foot. 
"  Thirty,  perhaps  forty,"  he  repeated. 

Suddenly  he  lifted  his  wizened  face  to  mine — "  Lor' 
bless  you,  sir  !   they're  no  worse  than  we  are." 

THE   COWARD 

Sunshine  from  a  still  and  cloudless  sky  flooded  the 
bull-ring  ;  but  there  was  riot  in  the  thousands  of  faces 
that  looked  down  upon  the  miserable  bull.  The 
Spaniards  shouted,  screamed,  shook  their  fists,  pelted 
him  with  oranges,  and  flung  their  cushions.  For  the 
bull  was  a  coward.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
One  horseman  after  another  had  urged  him  to  charge  : 
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he  only  bellowed  and  turned  tail  to  the  lance.  The 
men  on  foot  had  waved  their  cloaks,  fantastic  figures 
had  poised  their  darts,  and,  since  he  would  not  attack 
them,  had  run  forward  and  struck  the  beribboned 
darts  into  his  hide  :  the  bull  would  not  play  the  game 
of  being  killed.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
tearing  at  the  sand  with  his  fore-hoofs,  glaring  about, 
a  splendid-looking  beast,  either  very  wise — or  very 
timid. 

The  rabble  shouted  commands  to  the  box  where  the 
President  of  the  bull-fight  sat.  He  made  a  sign,  and 
all  the  gaily-attired  figures  with  their  fluttering  cloaks 
— pink,  red,  magenta — left  the  ring.  The  matador, 
who  had  been  waiting  at  the  barrier,  stroking  his 
scarlet  lure,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  handed  his 
sword  to  a  servant.  A  marshal,  clothed  in  black,  ran, 
his  cape  fluttering,  round  the  ring  and  whispered  to 
the  attendant  whose  privilege  it  is  to  handle  the  keys 
of  the  cells  where  the  bulls  wait  in  darkness  for  the 
fight.  Then  there  was  a  pause — silence.  A  door 
opened ;  a  herd  of  tame  cattle,  unattended,  bells 
jingling  from  their  necks,  trotted  into  the  ring,  sur- 
rounded the  bull  and  galloped  him  out  through  the 
doors.  He  went  quietly,  encompassed  by  his  kin  and 
trusting  them — saved  :   because  he  was  a  coward. 


VENICE 

A  bridge  of  boats  had  been  thrown  across  the  Grand 
Canal  during  the  night,  and  by  dawn  the  devout  were 
hastening  across  to  make  their  devotions  at  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute.  The  procession  passed  over  later, 
but  all  day  the  patter  of  the  feet  of  the  religious  across 
the  bridge  continued,  and  at  sunset,  when  I  set  forth 
in  my  gondola  for  the  railway  station,  the  Venetians 
were  still  tripping  over  the  bridge  to  honour  the  saint. 
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That  is  Italy :  the  traffic  of  the  main  thoroughfare 
impeded  that  a  saint  may  be  worshipped. 

My  gondoHer  waited  his  turn  to  pass  through  the 
gap  in  the  bridge.  While  he  waited  it  was  not  Venice 
at  sunset — incomparable  sight ! — that  possessed  me. 
By  some  subjective  freak  of  memory  I  thought  of 
darkness  with  one  candle  flickering  in  the  gloom — 
the  damp,  horrid  darkness  that  had  overwhelmed  me 
in  the  church  of  the  Frari.  A  thunder-storm  had 
hovered  over  Venice,  and  before  the  clouds  broke  the 
daylight  went.  In  that  funereal  hour  I  stumbled  over 
the  doorstep  of  the  Frari  into  the  black  church,  where 
a  few  dim  figures  wandered  amid  scaffold  poles  and 
spades  and  other  signs  of  restoration.  I  looked  at  the 
altar-piece  that  was  supposed  to  be  Titian's  "  Madonna 
di  Casa  Pesaro  "  soaring  through  colour ;  it  was  the 
hue  of  a  mud-bank.  Then  the  rain  descended,  and  I 
wandered  disconsolately  through  the  church  until  it 
should  cease. 

The  sacristy  was  like  a  mason's  yard.  It  was  under 
repair,  and  all  the  pictures  had  been  removed  to  the 
choir  ;  but  the  two  English  gentlewomen,  indefatigable 
students  of  art,  probably  high-school  mistresses,  had 
not  realised  that.  Storm,  rain,  damp,  and  darkness 
were  inoperative  against  their  enthusiasm.  They  had 
borrowed  a  candle  from  the  sacristan.  One  of  them 
crouched  on  the  floor,  held  it  against  the  tiny  print 
of  her  guide-book,  reading  aloud  in  a  reverent  voice : 
"  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints  and  angelic 
musicians,  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  in  a  beautiful  Renais- 
sance frame,"  etc.  ;  the  other  patiently  searched  the 
walls  .  I  hesitated  to  tell  them  that  the  Bellini  had 
been  removed.  The  picture  they  made  was  so  complete : 
two  ardent  Englishwomen  searching  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  a  dark  Venetian  church  for  a  Madonna  by 
Giovanni  Bellini  that  was  not  there. 

My  gondolier's  turn  came.    He  made  a  dart  for  the 
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gap  in  the  bridge  and  swept  me  on  to  the  railway 
station.  I  had  entered  Italy  through  Genoa,  her 
stainless  marble  palaces  soaring  proudly  into  the  sky. 
I  left  her  by  Venice,  her  stained  marble  palaces  shim- 
mering sadly  down  into  the  water.  I  had  seen  the 
fireflies  all  along  the  Umbrian  Valley,  that  candle 
flickering  in  the  dark  church  of  the  Frari,  and  sad 
Mantegna's  last  picture,  on  which  he  had  inscribed  : 
"  Nothing  but  the  Divine  endures  ;  the  rest  is  smoke." 
The  vision  was  complete. 

(From  Lifes  Little  Things,  1902.) 


Ill 

Moods  and  Moralizings 

THE  poor 

I  WAITED  for  the  train  in  a  small  provincial  town. 
Just  outside  the  station  was  a  second-hand  book  shop, 
and,  as  a  fine  drizzle  of  rain  was  falling,  the  sixpenny 
box  had  been  covered  with  tarpaulin.  Pulling  aside 
the  covering,  I  peeped  among  the  moist  volumes — to 
find  Religio  Medici ;  Urn  Burial ;  and  Christian 
Morals.  By  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Knight,  Physician 
of  Norwich.  Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke  in  the  Year  1643. 
I  turned  the  friendly  leaves,  and  suddenly  this  line 
caught  my  eye  from  "  A  letter  to  a  Friend  "  : 

To  be  dissolved,  and  be  with  Christ,  was  his  dying 
ditty. 

The  dull  town  and  the  bookseller's  shop  were  dissolved, 
and  memory  flashed  before  me  a  dawn  that  followed 
a  night  I  had  spent  at  the  St.  Bernard  Hospice.  The 
loosing  of  the  dogs  had  roused  me,  and  looking  from 
my  window,  I  had  seen  them  gambolling  and  frater- 
nismg  in  the  snow.  I  went  downstairs,  through  the 
cold  corridor,  by  the  door  of  the  chapel  where  the 
homeless  of  two  nations,  poor  birds  of  passage,  were 
perhaps  thanking  God  for  the  gift  of  another  day. 

I  stepped  from  the  Hospice  out  into  the  pale  day, 
and  came  to  a  stone  building  about  the  size  of  a 
workman's  cottage.  Three  feet  from  the  ground  it 
was  pierced  by  a  small  window,  crossed  by  wooden 
bars.    I  peered  through  the  bars,  and — shuddered. 
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It  contained  a  score  or  so  of  dead — men,  women, 
and  children — of  dead  against  whose  bodies  decay 
could  not  prevail — frozen.  Arranged  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  chamber,  they  stood  or  sat  just  as  death 
had  caught  them.  A  mother  was  giving  her  breast 
to  her  child  ;  an  old  man  was  huddling  a  cloak  tighter 
round  his  body. 

The  snow,  their  enemy,  blew  past  me  through  the 
crossed  bars  in  Httle  drifts,  circling  playfully  about 
its  harvest  of  victims.  There,  frozen  into  stone  they 
stood  or  sat — those  friendless  travellers,  caught  and 
preserved  at  the  supreme  moment  of  their  lives. 

To  be  dissolved,  and  be  with  Christ  was  his 
dying  ditty. 

Never  to  be  dissolved — though  dead !  What  a  destiny  ! 
Even  a  mummy  is  hidden  from  the  living — but  they  ! 
It  was  a  fancy,  a  morbid  fancy ;  but  it  haunted  me. 
And  this  also.  If  there  be  a  place  where  the  spirits 
of  these  poor  are  made  perfect,  and  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  look  upon  the  world  they  have  left,  they  must 
see  their  bodies  willing  to  return  to  the  elements,  but 
forbidden.  I  put  the  fancy  away.  Such  solemn 
morbidities  are  not  for  me. 

But  the  author  of  Urn  Burial !  What  a  chapter  ! 


COMPANIONSHIP 

Drenched  with  rain,  caked  with  mud,  we  rushed 
into  the  country  town,  scraping  the  wheel  of  a  brewer's 
dray  as  we  took  the  bridge. 

When  we  reached  the  Inn,  my  friend,  who  was  driving, 
thrust  his  hand  beneath  his  leather  jacket  and  drew 
forth  his  watch.  "  Under  two  hours,"  he  said.  "Good  !" 
The  motor  buzzed  and  groaned,  and  just  then  a  troop 
of  yeomanry  passed.  My  heart  went  out  to  the  little 
horses,  so  sensitive  and  responsive  ;  and,  with  a  sudden 
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longing,  I  thought  of  a  slender  roan  mare  called  Surprise, 
that  had  been  my  companion  in  former  days  in  this 
very  town — who  had  carried  me  bravely  before  the 
inrush  of  our  passion  for  machinery  and  speed.  I 
dreamt  of  her  that  night,  and  next  morning  persuaded 
my  friend  to  postpone  our  return  journey  until  the 
afternoon.  For  a  few  hours  at  least  I  would  be  faithful 
to  an  old  love. 

What  a  change  a  few  years  had  made  in  the  Inn  yard ! 
At  the  corner  a  showy  motor  shop  had  been  built  ; 
the  yard  had  become  a  garage  ;  peak-faced  men  in 
oilskin  garments  stood  waiting  where,  in  old  days, 
easy-limbed  grooms  had  idled.  There  were  motors  in 
the  coach-houses,  steam  eddied  into  the  air  ;  and  over 
all  hung  the  odour  of  petrol.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
yard,  where  the  tan-strewn  incline  led  to  the  upper 
story,  the  pleasant,  familiar  horsey  atmosphere 
welcomed  me  ;  and  there,  forlorn  enough,  were  a  few 
horses,  and  among  them  the  slender  roan  mare. 

She  fretted  for  the  first  half-hour,  tossing  her  head, 
troubled  by  the  bit  and  my  unaccustomed  handling. 
I  let  the  reins  fall  loose,  dug  my  knees  into  her  slight 
body,  swayed  to  her  movement ;  and  away  she  went, 
her  little  hoofs  hardly  touching  the  crisp  turf,  her  head 
outstretched,  and  I  recapturing  all  the  old  rapture,  as 
we  scampered  across  the  trackless  land.  The  rain 
beat  down,  and  the  hail :  she  inclined  her  head  from 
the  sting  just  in  the  old  way,  and  bore  me  higher, 
higher  until  there  was  nothing  but  birds  between  us 
and  the  sky.  Far  below  on  the  white  roads  that  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  valley,  and  beyond  through  other 
counties,  motor-cars  were  racing  across  the  land.  Man 
had  seized  the  new  toy  with  eager  hands,  crying  that 
the  days  of  the  horse  were  numbered  ;  but  that  brief 
morning  when  the  roan  mare  and  I  were  together,  one 
and  indivisible  in  ecstasy  of  motion,  was  worth  all  the 
journeys  of  all  the  motor-cars  that  have  ever  raced 
from  luncheon  to  dinner. 
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We  descended  from  the  Downs  to  machines  and 
petrol.  The  groom  stroked  her  wet  nose  and  said : 
"  When  the  Lord  takes  her,  He'll  take  a  good  mare." 
I  watched  the  little  lady  step  up  the  tan-strewn  incline 
to  her  dark  lodging,  and  turned  away  to  find  my 
motorist  waiting  to  start. 

The  country  whizzed  past  us  :  a  road,  always  a 
road,  stretched  ahead  :  beneath  us  was  always  the 
inanimate  thing  that  knew  nothing,  cared  nothing, 
felt  nothing  ;  while  up  there,  on  the  heights,  horses 
were  taking  their  wa^^vard  way  over  the  soft  turf, 
their  little  hoofs  brushing  the  ground,  their  heads 
outstretched,  and  their  bodies  quivering  with  the  joy 
that  living  things  feel  in  service  that  is  companionship 
and  freedom. 


ANTICIPATION 

They  do  not  light  the  lanes  in  the  Downs  country  : 
so  when  I  stepped  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  booking- 
hall  of  the  roadside  station,  with  its  glowing  fire  and 
flaming  gas-jets,  I  saw  only  a  dazzle  of  shooting  lights. 
But  soon  the  room  composed  itself  into  its  normal 
colour-scheme,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  not  the  only 
wayfarer  waiting  for  the  night  train. 

She  was  a  middle-aged  woman  of  the  peasant  class, 
intelligent  ;  and  her  shining  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks 
proclaimed  excitement.  Sitting  on  the  bench  by  her 
side  was  a  large  coUie.  She  had  removed  one  woollen 
glove  to  pat  him,  and  to  run  her  hand  caressingly 
through  his  brown  coat.  The  dog  shared  her  excite- 
ment :  he  nuzzled  into  her  black  dress,  and  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  lick  her  cheek.  "  No,  I  can't 
nurse  you,"  she  said,  "  you're  too  big  to  be  nursed. 
But  it's  all  right,  my  pet.  Master's  coming  soon. 
Master's  in  the  train."  That  was  the  burden  of  her 
talk  for  the  half-hour  that  we  waited.    Whenever  the 
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dog  looked  up  into  her  face,  trying  hard  to  share  in 
human  intercourse,  she  would  soothe  him  with  caresses, 
and  say  :  "  Master's  in  the  train.  It's  all  right,  my 
pet.    Master's  coming  soon." 

When  the  train  was  signalled  she  lit  the  small 
lantern  that  was  to  help  them  home  through  the  dark 
lanes  :  when  the  lamps  of  the  train  gleamed  through 
the  night,  and  the  porter  stumped  out  to  the  platform, 
she  hung  the  lantern  round  the  dog's  neck,  and, 
covering  his  eyes  with  her  hand,  said  :  "  Don't  be 
frightened,  dear,  don't  you  look.  It's  all  right,  master 
will  come  this  time." 

The  train  drew  up  at  the  platform,  but  nobody 
alighted.  I  entered  my  carriage.  She  was  no  longer 
hiding  the  dog's  eyes,  and,  as  the  train  moved  from 
the  station,  I  sav/  her  take  the  lantern  from  the  collie's 
neck  and  blow  out  the  flame. 

Yet  she  was  not  unblessed.  For  she  and  the  dog 
had  known  half  an  hour  of  intense  happiness,  and,  3 
you  analyse  that  will-o'-the-wisp  (a  foolish  exercise), 
is  not  much  of  our  happiness  founded  on  the  antici- 
pation of  joy  that  never  becomes  a  reality — or  on  an 
illusion  ? 


THE  LOWER  CRITICISM 

The  Beadle  was  an  elderly,  sententious  man,  with 
a  taste  for  wisdom,  and  a  paternal  interest  in  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  of  the  Public  Garden  under  his  charge. 

One  night  the  windows  of  the  church  at  the  corner 
of  the  garden  were  alight,  and  the  frosty  air  was  filled 
with  melody. 

"  Choir  practising,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  Beadle  nodded,  and  tilted  his  face  two  inches 
nearer  the  heavens.  "  It  does  one  good  to  stand  out- 
side and  hear  them  rolling  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies," 
he  said.     "  I  don't  go  to  church  now.    I've  given  up 
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going  to  church.  My  wife  goes  to  church  ;  but  women 
don't  think  the  same  way  as  men." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  gazing  at  the  sky. 

"  Perhaps  she's  right,"  he  continued  ;  "  but  I  don't 
see  how  a  man  can  go  to  church  if  he  doesn't  believe 
the  Bible's  all  true.    Do  you,  sir  ?  " 

I  made  a  smaU,  non-committal  sound. 

The  singing  ceased. 

"  WeU,  it's  tea-time,"  he  said ;  and  as  we  paced 
along  the  asphalt  path  he  inquired  if  I  had  seen  the 
new  Bible  Dictionary.  Without  waiting  for  my  answer, 
he  continued  :  "  It's  a  wonderful  book.  A  gentleman, 
a  great  barrister  hving  over  there  in  the  Inn,  lent  me 
the  first  volume.  It  goes  from  A  to  D,  and  plays  havoc 
— great  havoc,  sir — ^with  the  Bible.  It's  queer  reading 
for  a  Christian  woman  :  so  I  keep  it  locked  up.  It's 
no  good  upsetting  one's  womenfolk.  They  haven't 
got  the  same  brains  Uke  us.  There's  a  German  profes- 
sor says  that  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  shines  only  in  the 
legend,  and — and  " — ^his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper — 
"  they  don't  even  let  St.  Paul  alone.  But  I  must  keep 
it  from  the  missus.    It  don't  do,  sir,  to  upset  women." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  lodge.  He  pushed 
open  the  door,  disclosing  a  bright  room  with  the  cloth 
laid  for  tea.  In  a  low  chair  by  the  fire  sat  an  old  woman 
with  an  open  book  upon  her  knees.  She  smiled  upon 
her  husband  and  greeted  me  pleasantly. 

"  I  was  getting  anxious  about  you,  WilHam,  dear." 

"  I've  been  having  a  bit  of  a  talk  with  this  gentle- 
man," said  William. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  talking  about  ?  "  asked 
she. 

WiUiam  looked  uncomfortable  :  "  It's  not  the  kind 
of  talk  that  you  would  want  to  hear,  Mary." 

She  glanced  up  quickly  at  her  husband.  There  was 
divination  in  the  look. 

I  was  moved  to  say :  "  Your  husband  has  been 
regretting  that  he  can  no  longer  go  to  church,  because 
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— because  the  higher  criticism  has  made  havoc  with 
the  Bible." 

"  Dear  William  !  "  said  the  old  woman,  and  she 
took  her  husband's  hand.    "  Dear  William  I  " 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  minute — she  only  looked  at 
him,  as  one  might  look  at  a  forgiven  child. 

"  Dear  William,"  she  said,  "  I  knew  what  was  troub- 
ling you,  and  I  knew  that  you  was  trying  to  spare  me. 
Oh,  William,  'tisn't  what  men  have  said  or  written 
that's  given  me  peace  all  my  days  and  happiness  now 
that  I'm  an  old  woman.  If  every  line  of  the  Bible 
was  proved  to  be  false,  if  all  the  learned  men  in  the 
world  came  to  the  door  and  told  me  I  was  an  old  goose, 
it  wouldn't  make  no  difference.  Dear  William,  it's 
what  I  know  that  makes  me  happy  and  sure — so  sure. 
Nobody  can  teach  me,  and  nobody  can  take  it  away 
from  me,  William,  dear." 


A  MOOD 

At  sundown  the  rain  ceased  ;  but  the  leaden  clouds 
stiU  hung  over  the  city,  and  the  air  was  hot  and  heavy 
with  thunder.  Then  some  left  the  streets  and  walked 
towards  the  fields,  and  among  them  was  one  on  whom 
the  atmospheric  influences  had  the  effect  (as  it  were) 
of  detaching  him  from  himself.  He  walked  heavily, 
as  in  a  dream,  conscious  of  the  depression  of  the  hour, 
but  indifferent  to  it ;  indeed,  mildly  contemptuous, 
as  if  his  mood  belonged  to  another.  He  came  to  the 
Great  Green  Space  where  lakes  lie  and  upland  fields 
stretch  away  to  the  hills  that  border  the  Great  Green 
Space.  He  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  sodden  grass, 
gazing.  Far  away,  like  a  giant  jewel  in  the  fold  of  the 
wet  fields,  gleamed  the  lights  of  the  bandstand,  and 
about  it,  row  upon  row,  tier  upon  tier,  were  empty 
chairs,  and  each  chair  dripped  water.  Not  a  soul  had 
dared  the  wet  grass ;    but  on  the  fence  that  skirted 
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the  largest  of  the  lakes  some  half  a  hundred  pleasure- 
seekers  sat  bedraggled.  The  music  came  faintly  to 
them,  across  the  sodden  fields  ;  came  also  to  the  man 
who  stood  gazing  at  the  dim  hills  that  stretched  to  one 
another  on  the  hem  of  the  Great  Green  Space. 

The  whole  landscape  was  shrouded  in  thin,  mysterious 
mist.  Unreal,  unsubstantial,  everything  seemed  to 
him.  He  was  gazing  at  a  world  in  which  he  had  no 
lot,  something  dim  and  apart — a  land  of  dreams. 

It  was  as  if  mankind  were  taking  part  in  a  play  by 
Maeterlinck. 

Far  away  on  the  crest  of  the  dim  hills,  figures,  like 
marionettes,  walked — httle  figures  who  had  the  power 
of  movement  and  nothing  else.  It  was  strange  ;  but 
to  him  the  real  world  seemed  to  be  the  reflections  of 
the  trees  in  the  stiU  waters  of  the  lake.  All  else  was 
unreal.  Fragments  of  Maeterlinck  passed,  without 
effort  of  memory,  through  his  brain  : 

"  A  time  wiU  come,  perhaps,  when  our  souls  will 
know  of  each  other  without  the  intermediary  of  the 
senses." 

"  Nothing  is  visible,  and  yet  all  is  revealed." 

"Is  it  while  I  flee  before  a  naked  sword  that  my 
existence  touches  its  most  interesting  point  ?  " 

"  Does  the  soul  only  flower  on  nights  of  storm  ?  " 

"It  is  only  by  the  communications  we  have  with 
the  infinite  that  we  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other." 

"  No  tongue  can  tell  the  power  of  a  soul  that  strives 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty,  and  is  actually 
beautiful  in  itself." 

And  \vith  the  word  "  soul  "  a  passage  by  another 
writer  came  to  him,  and  it  remained,  while  in  his  head 
Chopin's  Funeral  March  drummed — but  the  band  was 
not  playing  Chopin.  The  passage  that  remained  was 
that  sentence  wherein  Lowell  explains  the  secret  of 
Burke's  strength  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
career — "  because  he  was  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
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soul  that  underlies  and  outlives  material  events." 
"That  '  outlives  material  events  '  ?  "  the  man  thought 
vaguely.     "  How  very  natural !  " 

Subconsciously,  he  knew  that  soon  one  of  the  half  a 
hundred  people  sitting  there  on  the  fence  would  notice 
him.  She  was  a  young  woman  of  the  factory  class — 
awkward,  arch,  ill-dressed — accompanied  by  a  surly 
sweetheart,  who  was  smoking  a  short  pipe.  Suddenly 
the  girl  sprang  from  the  fence  and  began  to  caper  on 
the  sodden  grass.  "  It's  Poet  and  Peasant  they're 
playing,"  she  cried.  "  I  play  that !  Come  along,  Alf, 
and  have  a  dance."  For  a  minute  Alf  stared  dully, 
scornfully,  at  the  girl.  Then  he  took  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  looked  at  the  wet  grass,  at  his  sweetheart's 
muddy  petticoats,  and  said  :  "  Not  me  !  I'm  no  jay  !  " 
The  girl  showed  no  resentment.  Her  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  man  who  thought  the  world  had 
become  a  play  by  Maeterlinck.  "  Have  a  dance, 
Guv'nor  ?  "  she  said. 

Then  the  world  ceased  to  be  a  play  by  Maeterlinck. 
(From  Life's  Little  Things,  1902.) 


IV 

Outside  and  inside 

THE  odd  man 

When  I  had  walked  four  miles  I  sat  upon  a  gate  to 
rest  and  to  look.  Men  on  horseback,  white-breeched, 
with  bright  top-boots,  were  gathered  there,  and  from 
behind  the  stables  came  the  baying  of  hounds. 

Then  a  man,  clad  in  runner's  costume,  shirt  open 
at  the  neck,  came  towards  the  gate.  He  carried  a 
small  sack  bag  tied  to  a  rope :  it  bulged  with  some- 
thing, and  I  smelt  aniseed.  "  Must  I  get  down  from 
here  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  the  hounds  will 
be  through  the  gate  in  twenty  minutes."  He  went 
lightly  into  the  field,  and,  trailing  the  bag  on  the  ground 
started  to  run.  The  clock  struck  three.  My  eyes 
followed  his  Hthe  figure  through  hedges,  across  fields, 
and  over  the  distant  hill. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  asked,  and  was  told  he  was  the 
odd  man  about  the  place. 

That  odd  man,  whoever  he  was,  earned  his  wages. 
Twenty  mrrmtes  later  I  watched  the  hoimds  rush,  with 
cries  of  delight,  into  the  field,  pick  up  the  scent, 
scramble  through  the  hedges,  scurry  across  country, 
and  so  behind  the  hill,  followed  by  the  straggling 
huntsmen.  Quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  odd  man, 
breathless,  in  colour  like  a  peony,  stimibled  homeward 
from  his  circuitous  hare-run.  He  threw  down  the 
aniseed  bag,  put  on  his  coat,  muiiied  his  throat,  and 
went  off — to  rest  ?  No  I  to  prepare  the  dogs'  meal. 
He  appeared  again,  removed  the  aniseed  bag  from  the 
ground,  carried  a  stray  bucket  to  the  stables,  and  then 
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jumped  upon  the  gate  and  strained  his  eyes  towards 
the  hill.  The  hounds  had  been  viewed.  He  shouted 
and  danced  with  excitement.  Then,  suddenly,  tearing 
up  the  road  towards  us,  came  a  riderless  horse. 

The  odd  man  jumped  into  the  road,  stopped  the 
beast,  and  gave  him  over  to  the  groom  to  hold.  Then 
he  helped  an  exhausted  rider  to  dismount,  and  pro- 
ducing a  cloth  from  his  pocket,  dried  another's  coat- 
tails  which  had  been  flapping  on  his  horse's  steaming 
flanks.  When  all  the  field  had  come  home  he  walked 
three  horses  up  and  down  while  their  masters  had  gone 
indoors  to  refresh,  and  then  when  the  drag  hunt  had 
quite  come  to  an  end,  he  fetched  a  bag  of  tools  to  do 
something  to  the  lock  of  the  gate.  And  that  was  the 
last  I  saw  of  him — ^mending  the  lock. 


THE   ORNAMENTS 

No  lodging  in  the  village  was  so  tidy  as  hers,  and 
not  every  wayfarer  who  knocked  at  her  cottage  door 
found  a  billet.  But  I  came  with  sound  recommenda- 
tions ;  and  so  she  gave  me  her  best  parlour,  with  the 
ornaments  on  the  mantelshelf.  She  begged  me  to  be 
very  careful.  "  One  of  the  gentlemen  I  had,"  she  said, 
"  practised  golf  strokes  in  the  room,  if  you  please.  I 
was  obliged  to  ask  him  to  leave." 

The  ornaments  were  a  glass  dome  enshrining  a  posy 
of  waxen  flowers,  a  china  figure  of  a  widow,  a  small 
picture,  hand-painted  on  glass,  illustrating  "  The 
Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,"  a  cuckoo  clock,  two  mauve 
vases,  a  Jubilee  mug,  a  framed  photograph  of  six 
black -bearded  men  holding  an  Oddfellows'  banner,  and 
a  lamp  with  swallows  and  a  church  painted  on  the 
white  shade.  They  stood  upon  a  yard  or  so  of  maroon 
cloth,  tasselled,  that  drooped  in  a  festoon  towards  the 
fireplace.  She  told  me  that  after  the  golf-club  incident 
she  had  thoughts  of  removing  the  ornaments,  but  that 
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with  me  she  was  sure  they  would  be I  thanked 

her,  promised  to  be  careful,  and  thought  no  more  about 
the  ornaments  till  I  broke  them  all.  It  was  a  complete 
job. 

Hardly  had  she  left  the  room  when  I  sat  down  to 
read.  I  lit  a  cigarette,  threw  the  match  into  the  fire- 
place, and  as  I  read  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  little 
leaping  light  above  my  eyes.  A  corner  of  the  maroon 
mantle  cover  was  in  a  flame.  I  tore  off  the  burning 
portion,  and  saw  that  it  was  blazing  in  another  place. 
I  tore  off  that  too,  stifling  the  flame  with  my  hands,  only 
to  find  that  another  part  was  alight.  And  so  on.  And  so 
on.  Soon  the  flames  leapt  up  to  the  mantelshelf,  and 
as  there  was  no  more  hanging  cloth  to  tear  away  I  had  to 
tug  the  burning  remnants  from  beneath  the  ornaments. 
That  brought  down  the  lamp  with  a  crash  upon  the 
hearth.  But  still  the  maroon  cloth  flamed  in  unexpected 
parts,  and  still  I  had  to  pull  it  away.  Thus  in  turn 
fell  the  glass  dome  containing  the  waxen  flowers,  the 
widow,  the  Sixth  Seal,  the  cuckoo  clock,  the  Jubilee 
mug,  the  six  bearded  men  holding  the  Oddfellows' 
banner,  and  the  mauve  vases.  They  strewed  the  floor, 
broken  into  small  pieces.  All  were  gone.  The  mantel- 
shelf was  bare.  Fragments  of  maroon  cloth  smoul- 
dered in  the  grate.  The  room  was  full  of  smoke. 
Then  I  rang  the  bell.  The  landlady  knocked  respect- 
fully. 

I  opened  the  door. 

(From  Life's  Little  Things,  1902.) 


A  City  That  Was  :   Her  Past 

The  teeth  of  Winchelsea  are  drawn ;  her  claws  are 
pared.  Archers  no  longer  man  the  battlements  of 
this  Gibraltar  of  the  plains.  Kings  and  queens  visit 
her  no  more.  Never  again  will  her  harbour  give 
asylum  to  the  entire  British  Navy.  Her  harbour  ?  It 
is  no  more  !  Once  the  sea  washed  three  sides  of  Win- 
chelsea. The  sea  is  now  a  blue  streak  on  the  horizon. 
Where  the  British  Navy  rocked  at  anchor,  the  arms 
of  the  commanders  embroidered  on  the  sails,  the  red 
cross  blazoned  on  the  white  shirts  of  the  mariners, 
are  now  green  fields  and  cornlands,  little  dykes,  and 
retmbling  rivers,  patient  kine,  innumerable  sheep,  and 
white  winding  roads.  Perched  300  feet  above  the 
roaming  plains,  perched  on  her  arable  and  wooded 
rock,  very  old,  very  content,  Winchelsea  dozes.  A 
thousand  years  of  triumphant  life  are  behind  her. 
Great  things  were  done  within  her  walls.  But — -finis. 
She  makes  no  more  history.  "  I  was  !  " — that  should 
be  the  motto  carved  on  her  crumbling  gates. 

To-day  I  stand  on  her  grass-grown  battlements ; 
I  close  my  eyes  ;  and  the  splendid  past  of  the  two 
Winchelseas — the  Old  and  the  New — streams  ghost- 
like through  the  lanes  of  history.  The  Winchelsea, 
on  whose  grass-grown  battlements  I  stand  musing  is 
the  New,  a  child  of  six  hundred  years.  Old  Winchelsea 
fished  and  fought  and  failed  down  there  in  the  marshes, 
where  Camber  Castle  sprawls  like  a  fungus  on  the 
plains. 

.   Six  hundred  years  ago  Old  Winchelsea  fell  asleep 
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in  the  arms  of  the  sea.  Her  fate  was  her  fate — pre- 
ordained, inevitable.  She  was  never  a  land  city.  The 
sea  was  her  foster-mother.  To  the  sea  she  belonged, 
ajid  one  day  of  masterful  storm,  the  longing  became 
too  strong,  and  Old  Winchelsea  went  back  to  the  sea. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  great  sweet  mother, 

Mother  and  lover  of  men,  the  sea. 

I  will  go  down  to  her,  I  and  none  other. 

Close  with  her,  kiss  her,  and  mix  her  with  me. 

But  the  sea  was  the  ancient  foe,  not  the  foster-mother 
of  the  sailor-men  of  Old  Winchelsea.  So  when  the 
waves  roared  down  the  streets  and  spat  at  their  hearths, 
they  shook  the  matted  locks  from  their  eyes,  and, 
climbing  this  rock,  grass-grown  and  wooded,  squatted 
on  the  height  far  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  and  prayed 
for  help  :  sure,  being  sailor-men  and  pious,  that  help 
would  come.  It  came  :  royal  help.  Edward  the  First 
built  New  Winchelsea  on  this  rock,  300  feet  above  the 
sea.  He  divided  the  land  (there  were  150  acres  within 
its  walls)  into  thirty-nine  spaces  of  equal  size,  and  on 
the  chief  space  he  reared  a  great  church,  part  of  which 
Time  has  spared  to  this  day.  Through  the  city  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  he  drove  broad,  straight 
streets  ;  and  for  two  hundred  years  New  Winchelsea 
was  second  to  no  seaport  town  in  England. 

A  day  in  the  year  1350  rises  before  me.  Citizens 
and  archers  hustle  one  another  on  the  walls ;  the 
streets  are  aflame  with  banners  ;  men  in  armour  peer 
through  the  gates  ;  for  out  there  in  the  bay  a  roaring 
fight  is  in  progress,  and  Edward  the  Third  and  the 
Black  Prince  are  each  commanding  ships  of  the 
Winchelsea  squadron.  That  fight  went  well  for  England, 
the  capture  of  twenty-six  Spanish  galleons  was  what 
the  men  of  Winchelsea  had  to  show  ;  and  sitting  here 
on  the  grass-grown  battlements,  this  lazy  summer 
afternoon,   looking  over  the  sun-steeped  marshes,   I 
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hear,  I  think,  the  shouting  as  Edward  and  the  Black 
Prince,  stained  with  blood,  tumbled  by  battle,  climb 
the  hill,  and  swagger  through  the  shouting,  joyous 
people. 

But  it  was  the  French  this  old  city  fought  oftenest. 
Three  times  was  Winchelsea  burnt  and  sacked  ;  bitter 
and  many  were  her  reprisals.  She  lived  amid  fire  and 
slaughter  ;  for  might  was  right,  and  all  who  were  not 
of  our  breed  were  against  us.  And  throughout  all 
those  perils  of  conquest  and  retaliation,  in  a  green 
field  beyond  the  city  wall,  stark  against  the  sky,  stood 
the  Holy  Rood  of  Winchelsea — the  Holy  Rood — gaunt, 
bare,  minatory,  comforting,  guarded  by  two  friars  who 
lived  close  by  in  the  home  of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  con- 
fronted travellers  as  they  approached  the  town  from  the 
land  side ;  that  great,  grave  symbol  stayed  in  their 
memory  after  they  had  left  the  portcullis  far  behind.  In 
the  evening  its  shadow  crossed  the  city,  in  the  morning 
the  shadow  fell  upon  the  sea.  The  sea  !  Ah  !  it  was 
the  sea,  not  the  fury  of  the  French,  nor  the  Spaniards, 
nor  the  Dutch,  nor  the  inconstancy  of  kings,  that 
brought  New  Winchelsea  low.  The  sea  conquered 
Old  Winchelsea  by  an  embrace.  She  overcame  New 
Winchelsea  by  deserting  her. 


VI 

A  City  That  Was  :    Her  Present 

I  STAND  upon  a  mound  of  stones,  once  the  northern 
angle  of  the  city  wall.  These  few  stones  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  tower,  whence  the  harbour  master 
commanded  the  great  haven.  Again  and  again  he  saw 
his  monarch,  an  army  aboard  his  ships,  sail  forth  to 
victory.  I  see  only  the  sun-steeped  plain,  encompassing 
three  sides  of  this  ancient  city — the  plain  of  corn-lands, 
and  green  lands,  and  dwarf  bushes  dark  against  the 
rich  grasses  ;  the  plain  of  white,  winding  roads,  little 
dykes,  and  bright  rivers  ;  the  plain  where  innumerable 
sheep,  scattered  and  patient,  graze ;  and,  day  by  day, 
the  pleasant  breezes  blow.  On  the  west  stretch  the 
green  hills  of  Udimore.  Far  away  to  the  east  the  thin 
emerald  belt  of  the  sea  curves  and  clasps  the  land. 
Up  here,  where  the  ancient  city  dozes  in  the  sunshine, 
and  men  are  hale  at  ninety,  nothing  ever  happens. 
King  Edward's  church  still  dominates  the  little  houses 
that  nestle  about  her.  Sheep  graze  in  the  churchyard. 
In  the  corner,  where  stood  the  campanile,  whose  bells 
the  French  captured  and  carried  away,  a  painter  sits. 
The  sails  of  a  windmill  flap  leisurely  on  the  site  of  the 
outlook  castle.  Nothing  happens  at  Winchelsea  now. 
It  is  a  place  people  pass  through.  They  call  her  sweet, 
and  photograph  her — that  is  all.  She  lingers,  a  veteran 
on  the  stage  of  history.  But  who  would  have  her 
changed  ?  Sedate,  peaceful,  beautiful  is  she  in  her  old 
age.  As  day  declines,  and  the  setting  sun  touches 
the  waterways,  and  the  flocks  of  homing  birds  pick 
themselves  out  black  against  the  luminous  sky,  a 
great  peace  falls  on  the  old  city,  and  on  those  who  have 
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chosen  her — that  peace  which  is  the  attribute  of  lands 
where  the  eye  can  roam  from  horizon  to  horizon. 
Here,  in  later  times,  came  Thackeray  to  write  Denis 
Duval,  Millais  to  paint  a  picture,  and  Coventry  Patmore 
to  brood  his  thoughts  into  a  little  volume,  quiet  and 
suggestive  as  the  ancient  city  herself — quiet  as  her 
night  mood,  the  great,  felt  darkness  over  her  plains — 
dark,  dark,  save  for  the  lights  on  Dungeness,  the  swift- 
passing  lamps  of  the  distant  liners,  and  all  the  stars. 

(From  Life's  Little  Things,  1902.) 


VII 

FAITH 

I  ENTERED  the  wood  Walking  hurriedly,  as  it  was  near 
sunset,  and  the  village  at  which  I  proposed  to  sleep 
was  a  mile  on  the  other  side.  Half-way  through  the 
wood  I  came  upon  a  clearing,  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
reclaimed  space  stood  the  woodcutters'  cottages. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a  hedge  :  all  about  were 
stacks  of  wood,  and  under  a  roof  of  withered  branches 
were  chairs,  some  finished,  some  still  in  the  making. 
The  day's  work  being  over,  the  men  sat  in  the  porches 
of  their  cottages  ;  but  one  was  digging  in  his  garden. 
Him  I  knew  :  had  known  aforetime  weU,  but  under 
very  different  conditions.  "  What,  you  ?  "  I  cried. 
He  smiled,  and  came  towards  me. 

"  Yes  :  this  is  my  second  year  with  nature,"  he 
explained  presently.  "  I  cut  wood,  design  chairs,  dig 
and  paint.  Read  ?  No.  I've  done  with  books  for 
the  present.  A  new  view  of  education  came  to  me, 
and  I  am  now  putting  it  to  the  test.  I  run  the  risk 
of  seeming  a  horrid  prig  ;  but  may  I  say  that  wisdom, 
not  knowledge,  is  my  goal  ?  I  am  quite  content,  for 
the  present,  to  let  the  world  go  by,  while  I  reflect,  dig, 
design  chairs  for  the  peasants  here,  and  paint." 

"  You  still  paint,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  not  in  the  old  way.  I  paint  dreams, 
not  actualities.  You  see,  out  here  my  eyes  are  always 
absorbing  beautiful  effects — the  flight  and  poise  of 
birds,  the  bark  of  beech  trees  against  the  sky,  the 
shimmer  of  grasses  bending  before  the  wind,  the  folds 
of  great  uplands — aU  the  changes  of  nature  in  sun  and 
shadow.    This  morning,  for  example,  I  was  awakened 
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by  a  thrush  singing  in  that  tree.  I  threw  open  the 
window  and  leaned  out.  The  world  was  very  new, 
very  gray,  very  potential,  very  silent.  I  shall  paint 
that  thrush  singing  in  a  still  world." 

"  How  can  you  paint  a  thrush's  song  ?  " 

"It  is  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  you  see  all  my 
pictures  have  an  intention,  an  ordained  background, 
in  which  is  set  a  certain  young  figure.  When  I  paint 
a  little  work  called  '  The  Lamb  Bleats  for  Her,'  or 
'  The  Poet  Speaks  for  Her,'  or  '  The  Nightingales  Sing 
for  Her,"  or  "  The  Shepherd  Hears  for  Her,"  each  of 
the  pictures  expresses  her  awakening  joy  in  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  her  cries  of  gratitude  to  God.  That's 
my  mission  now.  The  morning  stars,  you  know, 
shouted  for  joy.  My  pictures  are  a  small  tribute  ; 
but  they  are  the  best  I  can  offer." 

"  Then  your  pictures  have  a  meaning  for  those  who 
are  able  to  understand  ?  " 

His  eyes  said  Yes.  "  You  know  those  wonderful 
old  pictures  in  German  galleries  by  nameless  painters 
who  are  known  as  *  The  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary,' 
'  The  Master  of  the  Death  of  Mary,'  and  so  on.  Well, 
scenes  from  her  bright  and  happy  youth  are  the 
foundation  of  all  my  pictures,  not  interiors,  but  in  the 
open  air,  set  in  this  beautiful  country,  and  in  each 
picture  she  discovers  for  the  first  time  some  new  loveli- 
ness in  the  world — lambs,  sunsets,  morning  skies, 
spring  blossoms,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  young  green 
of  trees,  the  Gothic  aisles  of  woods,  purple  hills,  the 
sunlight  dappling  the  turf  in  orchards.  I  have  proof, 
indubitable  proof,  that  these  little  tributes  of  mine  are 
acceptable." 

"  How  ?  " 

*'  I  sell  these  pictures  to  a  dealer  in  London  for  five 
pounds  each.  We  have  a  contract.  He  takes  all  I 
paint.  Last  week  I  sold  two,  for  which  he  gave  me 
a  ten-pound  note.  Coming  home,  I  had  not  time  to 
take  a  ticket.    It  was  a  corridor  train.    I  was  standing 
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in  the  corridor  by  an  open  window  when  the  guard 
asked  me  for  my  ticket.  I  handed  him  the  note.  A 
gust  of  wind  whirled  it  through  the  open  window.  I 
was  in  despair,  without  a  farthing  in  the  world  ;  I 
could  not  earn  more  for  months,  for  I  am  a  slow  worker. 
The  passengers  s^onpathised,  talked  about  stopping 
the  train,  and  such  nonsense.  Then  the  door  leading 
from  the  first-class  compartment  opened,  and  a  girl, 
slight  and  beautiful,  came  towards  us,  paused,  and 
placed  in  my  hand  a  ten-pound  note.  I  was  too  dumb- 
founded to  thank  her.  She  disappeared.  Later,  I 
searched  for  her  to  explain  and  apologise  for  my 
boorishness.    Of  course,  I  could  not  find  her  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  understand  ?   She  was  Our  Lady." 

(From  Life's  Lesser  Moods,  1904.) 


VIII 

The  Pause 

Something  had  happened.  What  had  happened  one 
man  alone  knew — the  Conductor.  Five  minutes  before 
he  had  emerged  from  beneath  the  stage  and  taken  his 
seat  amid  tumultuous  plaudits.  Then,  silence  and 
expectancy.  The  orchestra  was  ready  ;  the  first  page 
of  The  Valkyrie  score  was  open  before  the  Conductor  ; 
each  musician  eyed  him  ;  to  him  the  interminable 
faces  of  the  audience  were  turned.  He  waited — the 
baton  was  rigid  in  his  raised  hand.  A  minute  passed. 
The  tension  was  almost  unbearable.  Another  minute 
passed.  The  raised  baton  did  not  move.  In  those 
age-long  minutes  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  paused 
in  sympathy  with  us  waiting  for  relief  from  that  silence. 
Would  that  baton  never  descend  and  release  the  music? 
I  looked  around.  Every  cranny  of  the  auditoriimi 
was  filled ;  in  the  gallery,  where  I  sat,  you  could  not 
have  squeezed  a  flute  between  the  enthusiasts ;  and 
this  gigantic  audience  had  been  willing,  even  eager,  to 
devote  four  nights  of  a  week  to  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung 
— had  been  willing  to  leave  the  sunshine  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  sake  of  My  Nibelung  Poem.  This 
amazing  Tone-Poet,  who  had  worked  for  twenty-five 
years  on  The  Ring,  at  one  period  leaving  Siegfried  un- 
finished because  he  was  "  tired  of  heaping  one  silent 
score  upon  another,"  had  actually  changed  the  habits 
that  generations  had  ingrained  in  us.  He  had  pushed 
back  the  clock  for  three  hours.  From  his  grave  he  had 
spoken,  and  thousands,  at  the  tea-hour,  were  dressing 
themselves  for  the  evening.  Parliament  would  not 
dare  so  much. 
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Still  that  baton  remained  poised  in  the  air.  Would 
it  never  descend  ?  It  was  as  if  the  whole  account  of 
our  spiritual  and  emotional  life  was  garnered  into  that 
building  awaiting  the  movement  of  the  baton.  Beyond 
and  around,  the  agitated  world  revolved ;  but  on  us 
had  fallen  the  pause  between  two  eternities.  Here, 
in  London,  Wagner  nearly  half  a  century  ago  stayed, 
working  in  his  spare  time  on  the  score  of  The  Valkyrie, 
and  complaining  that  the  fret  and  noise  caused  him 
to  lose  "  the  inner  memory." 

"  The  inner  memory  "  !  Down  there,  far  below, 
open  before  the  rigid  figure  of  the  Conductor,  was  the 
silent  score.  A  light  shone  upon  it ;  but  from  where 
I  sat  no  notes  were  visible.  To  my  eyesight,  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  proudly  call  our  experience,  it  was 
nothing  but  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Still  by  faith  I 
knew  (poor  maligned  faith  !)  that  in  this  book  was 
written  the  great  duet  of  love  and  spring  when  the 
high  doors  sweep  open  inwards,  revealing  the  loveliness 
of  the  forest  by  moonlight :  that  in  this  book  is 
recorded  the  wild  ride  of  the  Valkyries.  By  faith  I 
knew  that :  to  my  experience  there  was  no  scrap  of 
notation  on  the  open  page.  The  key  to  those  harmonies 
the  Conductor  held — still  motionless,  still  with  the 
baton  upraised.  Would  that  white  wand  never 
descend  ? 

What  vicissitudes  of  reverie  two  minutes  can  hold  ! 
Upsprang,  to  my  imagination,  above  that  white  wand, 
the  figure  of  Wagner,  velvet-capped,  velvet-coated, 
strong-jawed,  deep-eyed,  inspirer  of  wild  enthusiasm 
and  wilder  hatred,  exile,  windle-straw  of  fortune,  to 
whom  was  sent  in  his  darkest  hour  that  momentous 
message  from  Ludwig  of  Bavaria — "  Come  here  and 
finish  your  work."  Upsprang  the  turrets  of  Neusch- 
wanstein,  that  fairy  palace  of  art  and  music  where 
King  and  Subject  forgot  the  world  in  the  mazes  of 
melody.  In  my  ears  sounded  a  passage  in  one  of 
Wagner's  letters  to  Roeckel :  "If  one  wishes  to  express 
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the  highest  knowledge  in  popular  images,  one  cannot 
do  it  otherwise  than  in  the  pure  original  teaching  of 
the  Buddha.  .  .  .  For  that  last  result  of  Knowledge, 
for  Fellow-suffering,  there  remains  but  one  possible 
redemption — conscious  denial  of  the  will." 

Then,  just  then,  the  lights  in  the  auditorium  were 
lowered.  For  that,  the  Conductor's  wand,  poised  in 
the  air,  had  been  waiting.  Twilight  descended,  the 
baton  started,  the  musicians  swayed  to  the  signal, 
the  lamps  on  their  desks  gleamed  out,  and  into  the 
darkness  surged  the  opening  of  the  overture. 

(From  Life's  Lesser  Moods,  1904.) 


IX 

Pleasure  in  Art 

I  BELIEVE  that  a  work  of  art  is  great  when  the  artist 
of  genius  in  some  mysterious  way  has  taken  to  himself 
the  mystery  of  things,  and  has  found,  through  his 
hard  self-discipHne,  that  "  something  more "  which 
removes  his  art  from  the  category  of  the  transitory, 
and  relates  it  to  eternity.  This  "  something  more," 
like  mysticism,  is  a  feeling  rather  than  a  system,  a 
tacit  affirmation  that  the  spirit  of  a  creation  that  en- 
dures comes  from  within,  where  the  wells  of  personality 
are  refilled  from  unfailing  springs.  Velasquez's 
" Philip  Old,"  Moroni's  "Tailor,"  BotticeUi's  " Giovanna 
Tomabuoni  "  fresco.  Whistler's  Piano  picture,  are  great, 
because  the  men  who  made  them  had  trained  them- 
selves to  be  ready  for  the  supreme  moments  when 
some  power  lifted  them  above  themselves,  and  swept 
them  into  that  region  where  art  endures. 

The  mere  desire,  however  pure  and  disinterested, 
to  teach  or  to  uplift  by  painting  avails  nothing.  As  a 
man  is,  so  shall  he  influence.  We  see  things,  not  as 
they  are,  but  as  we  are.  It  is  the  quality,  the  depth, 
the  height,  the  strength,  the  perspicacity,  the  charm, 
the  technical  accomplishment,  of  the  individual  that 
counts  and  influences.  G.  F.  Watts  told  us  that,  as 
a  youth,  he  dreamt  of  a  "  great  temple  or  house  of 
light,  with  wide  corridors  and  stately  halls,  containing 
a  grand  series  of  paintings  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death."  That  temple,  had  it  been  built  and  adorned 
with  such  paintings,  would  not  have  fulfilled  his 
dream. 

It    is    greatness    of   treatment,    not    greatness    of 
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subject,  that  moves  the  beholder.  The  Dutch  painter* 
Mauve,  did  not  agonise  his  soul  about  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  death  when  he  painted  his  little  picture 
called  "  The  Tow  Path,"  yet  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death  lurk  in  his  slight  subject,  merely  a  bargee  on 
horseback  tugging  an  unseen  barge  along  the  pearly 
light  waters  of  a  Dutch  canal,  beneath  a  pearly-light 
arching  sky.  It  is  a  common  incident,  but  Mauve  did 
not  take  the  common  view  ;  and  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  ordinary  and  rare  art.  Such  a  picture 
as  this,  fashioned  in  its  own  atmosphere,  unassuming, 
deriving  nothing  from  any  Biblical  or  literary  associa- 
tion, content  to  be  merely  what  it  is — an  artist's  vision 
of  the  dignity  of  labour,  with  the  promise  of  rest  at  the 
end  of  the  day  under  an  enfolding  sky — is  as  powerful 
to  "  express  our  touch  with  the  Invisible  "  as  a  picture 
of  "  The  Nativity  "  or  any  other  of  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  death. 

The  creative  artist  is  not  conscious  of  effort  when 
his  bestj  the  sincere  expression  of  himself,  is  growing 
under  his  hand.  The  Italians  who  wrought  long  and 
earnestly  on  Madonnas  and  Saints,  and  sometimes 
painted  lovingly  and  shyly  in  the  background  of  the 
picture  a  tiny  landscape,  some  memory  of  childhood, 
some  blue  wonder  of  lake  and  mountain,  dimly  seen, 
fragrantly  remembered,  little  thought  that  centuries 
later  men  would  seek  first,  and  remember  longest, 
those  effortless  glimpses  of  landscape  that  were  them- 
selves. In  painting,  as  in  writing,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  prodigal  impulses  of  youth  are  exhausted ; 
when  the  world  is  no  longer  wide  and  wonderful,  to  be 
studied  and  claimed  without  effort ;  when  two  courses 
are  open  to  the  individual — just  to  go  on  dimly  remem- 
bering and  perfunctorily  repeating  what  he  once  saw 
and  felt,  or  to  tramp  out  of  the  primrose  path  in  search 
of  his  true  self  and  the  right  food  and  fuel  for  the  lean 
years.  In  a  word,  there  comes  a  time  when  character 
tells.  And  character,  as  Novalis  said,  is  a  completely 
fashioned  Will. 
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These  are  the  ancient  lessons  I  have  learnt  from  my 
encounters  with  thousands  of  examples  of  the  graphic 
and  plastic  arts. 

"  The  good  critic,"  said  M.  Anatole  France,  "  is  he 
who  narrates  the  adventures  of  his  soul  among  master- 
pieces. .  .  .  All  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they 
put  something  else  than  themselves  into  their  work 
are  dupes  of  the  cheapest  illusion.  The  truth  is,  we 
never  get  out  of  ourselves.  The  best  thing  we  can  do, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  confess  that  we  are  speaking  of 
ourselves — whenever  we  have  not  the  strength  to  hold 
our  tongues." 

Well,  as  I  have  not  held  my  tongue,  let  it  stand 
at  this — that  I  am  speaking  of  myself,  narrating  my 
adventures  among  pictures. 

"  The  critic,"  said  Pater,  "  should  possess  the  power 
of  being  deeply  moved  by  the  presence  of  beautiful 
objects." 

Then  is  he  to  be  envied,  then  is  his  work  a  joy.  If 
suddenly  at  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  certain  examples 
of  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts  give  him  a  lively  pleasure, 
a  new  zest  in  life,  remind  him  in  dull  moments  of  the 
splendour  of  personahty,  the  heights  of  vision  and 
beauty  that  men  have  reached,  encourage  him  to  be 
firm  and  steadfast,  help  the  routine  of  his  day,  open 
in  passing  a  little  window  in  his  life,  give  him  a  secret 
as  he  walks  through  the  distracting  streets,  then  is  he 
one  of  the  initiated  whom  art  has  blessed.  To  look 
and  to  be  happy,  to  feel  elation  and  the  tingle  in  the 
blood,  to  carry  the  memory  away,  to  sit  in  a  dull  room 
summoning  at  will  a  beautiful  thing,  and  to  thrill  with 
the  sense  of  its  presence — that  it  is  to  find  pleasure  in 
art. 

Late  last  night  I  stood  upon  the  hillside  and  looked 
down  over  the  bay  and  beyond  to  the  lighthouse.  It 
had  been  a  still  evening  ;  all  the  fishing-boats  had 
gone  out  ;  and  now  the  bay  was  spangled  with  Ughts — 
hundreds  of  them,  their  reflections  criss-crossing  down 
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into  the  violet  water.  Overhead  were  the  stars — stars 
in  the  sky,  stars  in  the  sea,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Nature's  sights,  and  quite  unpaintable.  Who  could 
paint  such  a  night  of  shimmering  blue  infused  with 
impalpable  light  ?  Unpaintable  !  I  sighed  at  that, 
for  in  this  hill  village  now  asleep,  leaning  downwards 
to  the  sea,  there  are  half  a  hundred  painters.  They 
have  made  the  village  their  own.  Years  ago  they  came 
here,  still  they  come  :  here,  where  the  light  begins 
early  and  lingers  late,  where  autumn  merges  into 
spring,  and  where  there  is  such  beauty  of  sky  and  sea, 
such  ever-changing  beauty,  that  a  man  who  has  lived 
twenty  years  in  this  haven  beyond  the  Tamar  will  stop 
again  and  again,  in  his  daily  walk  from  house  to  studio, 
to  look  at  the  clouds,  the  waves,  the  foam  sparkling 
on  that  distant  band  of  yellow  sand,  as  if  he  saw  them 
for  the  first  time.  .  .  . 

I  looked  down  upon  the  restless  lights  of  the  fishing- 
boats  in  the  bay,  their  little  lanterns,  shifting,  shining, 
shutting  out  each  other's  gleam,  symbolical  of  the 
present,  with  its  schools,  its  sets,  its  cliques,  and  its 
ways  of  painting  as  many  as  the  gods  of  India.  To 
me,  here,  in  this  place  of  skies,  and  seas,  and  winter 
sunlight  making  hills  and  meadows  radiant,  one  way 
calls  out  insistently  from  the  rest — the  way  of  land- 
scape and  marine  painting  ;  the  way  that  is  rooted  in 
the  love  of  Nature,  to  which  the  artist  brings  a  per- 
sonality that  selects,  composes,  and  makes  harmonious 
beauty  out  of  the  chaos  of  Nature's  rough-ridden 
opulence. 

Poets  have  always  felt  this  love  for  nature,  and  have 
confessed  it.  With  painters  it  was  for  centuries  a 
hidden  love,  furtively  expressed ;  but  those  lovely 
peeps  of  landscape  in  the  backgrounds  of  Italian 
pictures  show  that  it  was  there,  even  when,  at  the 
bidding  of  their  patrons,  artists  were  producing  pictures 
of  Madonnas  and  saints.  Now  and  again  a  bold  spirit 
like  Piero  di  Cosimo  broke  through  the  fetters,  and. 
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looking  on  the  sunny  pagan  world,  painted  a  "  Death 
of  Procris "  ;  but  dawns  and  sunsets,  sun-bathed 
lands  and  blue  hills,  were  not  the  Church's  idea  of  art 
or  of  religion. 

In  these  free  days  man  has  elected  to  worship,  and 
to  express  himself,  in  the  ways  that  he  chooses.  More 
and  more  he  turns  to  Nature.  More  and  more  will 
the  public  ask  of  their  painters — little  landscapes  and 
marines ;  skies,  meadows  and  seas ;  dawns,  high 
noons  and  sunsets ;  slight  motives,  tenderly  felt, 
that  flash  upon  us  our  remembered  joy  in  Nature. 

And  these  joyous  pictures  of  the  material  universe, 
do  they  not  bring  us  nearer  to  the  spiritual  universe 
than  the  sad  subjects  painted  in  the  ages  when  art 
was  the  handmaid  of  religion  ?  Joy  may  winnow  where 
grief  fails. 

(From  Adventures  Among  Pictures,  1904.) 


The  Great  Before 

"  But  you  don't  avoid  pictures !  "  I  said  to  the 
literary  architect. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  do  not  seek  them. 
When  they  come  my  way  I  think  I  look  at  them.  If 
I  could  always  see  one  at  a  time,  just  a  man's  best, 
and  regard  it  leisurely,  I  should  be  what  is  called  a 
picture-lover.  But  galleries  with  their  interminable 
rooms,  slippery  floors,  weary  visitors,  wearier  atten- 
dants, and  acres  of  pictures,  good,  bad,  and  stupid,  all 
crowded  together,  bore  me.  I  want  to  look  at  one 
picture  for  a  long  time,  sink  into  it,  as  it  were.  Numbers 
distress  me.  One  of  my  nightmares  is  the  thought  of 
being  locked  up  alone,  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  Rubens 
room  at  the  Munich  Pinakothek.  There  are  seventy- 
six  of  them.  Horrible  !  Why  can't  they  show  a  dozen 
of  the  best,  and  lend  the  remainder  to  other  galleries  ? 
Then  I  shouldn't  have  to  shut  my  eyes  when  I  pass 
through  the  Rubens  room  on  my  way  to  that  glorious 
Ghirlajidajo.  The  subject  ?  I  forget.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  looked  at  the  details — but  the  colour  !  It  blazes, 
like  a  garden  at  midsummer.  It's  all  sunshine  and 
loveliness.  Nothing's  faded,  nothing's  gone  brown, 
and  it  was  painted  more  than  400  years  ago.  I  like 
Ghirlandajo,  not  only  because  he  was  a  great  colourist, 
but  because  in  his  epoch  men  had  not  quite  scturied 
out  of  the  arms  of  the  Great  Before." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  The  time  when  painting  knew  its  place  :  before  it 
had  become  a  marketable  commodity :    when,  like 
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all  the  other  arts,  it  was  but  the  handmaid  of  Architec- 
ture." 

"  That  was  a  long  time  ago,"  I  said. 

"  Yes — if  the  thirteenth  century  is  a  long  time  ago. 
Oh,  glorious  century  of  the  Gothic  mind,  when  build- 
ings soared,  and  pinnacles  and  clustered  columns 
chased  one  another  to  the  skies  !  Architecture  was 
then  the  expression  of  man's  ideals.  With  what  modest 
arrogance  the  grave  designers  of  Gothic  cathedrals 
dreamed  those  pUes  of  clustering  stones,  and  said:  *  Be- 
hold the  end.  We  can  build  no  better,  can  go  no  further. 
The  Gothic  mind  has  touched  the  limit.  Now  let  the 
painters,  and  the  sculptors,  and  the  carvers,  perfect 
the  details.  We  rest  from  our  labours.'  And  it  was 
so.  About  1300  the  spuit  of  progress  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture died,  and  those  early  architects  whose  minds 
flashed  out  the  design  from  foundation  to  coping-stone 
returned  to  Nature  whence  had  come  their  ideas — 
pillared  aisle  from  some  dim  avenue  of  trees,  and 
pointed  arch  from  the  meeting  of  the  branches  over- 
head. I  take  off  my  hat,  I  bend  the  knee,  to  Meister 
Gerard  von  Rile.  To  dream  a  design  for  a  cathedral 
in  the  year  1248,  to  have  generations  of  architects 
poring  over  your  design  for  centuries,  to  have  the 
coping-stone  placed  upon  it  in  the  year  1880 — that  is 
something  like  a  life-work." 

"  Who  was  Meister  Gerard  ?  " 

"  The  designer  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Nothing  is 
known  about  him,  and  I  don't  want  to  know  anything. 
To  me  he  stands  forth  as  the  protagonist  of  the  Gothic 
mind  of  that  century  when  faith  and  life  were  comrades, 
when  the  master-mason  was  a  conqueror  whose  achieve- 
ments were  to  outhve  those  of  the  builders  and  the 
dividers  of  empires.  Truly,  art  is  long.  In  one  of  the 
dark  chapels  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  you  may  see,  under 
glass,  in  a  heavy  oaken  frame,  the  original  sketch  on 
parchment  of  the  west  facade  of  the  cathedral.  Think 
of  all  the  architects  who  followed  Meister  Gerard,  think 
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of  Meister  Arnold,  Meister  Johann,  and  the  others, 
and  then  look  around  at  the  completed  work.  I  see 
Meister  Gerard  patiently  working  at  that  stupendous  plan. 
I  see  him  a  beardless  man  with  a  look  of  serious  melan- 
choly, and  I  think  of  an  epitaph  composed  by  another 
of  those  devout  craftsmen.  He  lived  200  years  later, 
when  the  great  age  of  architecture  had  passed  away, 
and  Flanders  and  the  Rhineland  were  filled  with  pictures. 
'  Take  warning  from  me,'  this  great  craftsman  wrote  : 
'  I  was  as  you  are,  but  am  now  buried  beneath  you.  .  .  . 
Pray  God  for  me,  ye  who  love  art,  that  I  may  attain 
to  His  sight.' 

"  The  environment  of  pictures,"  continued  this 
architect  with  the  rambling  mind,  "  is  too  artificial 
for  me.  They  are  only  to  be  seen  under  disadvantageous 
conditions  in  stuffy  rooms  redolent  of  varnish  and  wet 
umbrellas.  Architecture  is  of  the  open  air.  It  has  all 
the  charm  of  the  unexpected.  Turn  a  corner,  and  there 
is  a  church,  or  a  campanile,  or  a  castle,  before  you. 
There  is  no  rustling  of  catalogues  to  find  out  if  the 
name  of  the  author  is  starred.  Architecture  leaps  to 
the  eye,  and  if  you  are  glad  of  it,  you  are  very  glad  of 
it.  The  buildings  I  have  seen  in  my  wanderings  are 
closer  to  my  heart  (that,  I  believe,  is  the  right  expres- 
sion) than  the  pictures." 

"  Come  down  to  particulars,"  I  said. 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  continued  :  "  One  of 
the  advantages  of  growing  old  is  that  you  know  what 
you  like,  and  also  that  you  know  that  you  want  to 
see  what  you  like  again  and  again.  I  never  want  to 
see  St.  Peter's  again.  I  never  want  to  stand  again  in 
Venice  before  St.  Mark's.  Milan  Cathedral,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  has  ceased  to  exist.  But  I  do  want 
to  see  Giotto's  Tower  once  more,  and  the  white  wonder- 
buildings  at  Pisa  ;  and  there  is  a  little  village,  far  away, 
hidden  in  a  valley,  where,  by  some  chance,  above  the 
crabbed,  common  little  hotels  soars  a  campanile  that 
made  me  happy  whenever  I  raised  my  eyes  to  it.     I 
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saw  it  last  against  a  star-sown  sky.  The  moon  hung 
low  behind,  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  were  capped 
with  snow,  and " 

He  stopped.  I  did  not  interrupt  his  reverie.  Then 
his  mind  reverted  to  Cologne.  "  When  I  return  home," 
he  said,  "  there  are  two  halts  that  I  always  make — 
one  at  Cologne,  the  other  at  Bruges.  The  two  cities, 
or  rather  my  way  of  seeing  them,  affect  me  differently, 
but  they  help  and  counteract  one  another,  and  the 
result  is  calming. 

"  At  Cologne,  I  spend  a  sunny  afternoon  seated  on 
the  balcony  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  Cathedral 
Square.  I  look  up  at  the  cathedral,  giving  myself 
unreservedly  to  those  innumerable  clustered  pillars, 
bearing  each  other's  weight,  yet  independent,  that 
stream  for  ever  upwards.  Below  the  life  of  the  city 
goes  idly  on.  Men  are  doing  things  that  end  with  the 
day,  and  pass  with  the  day ;  but  those  clustering 
columns  streaming  upwards,  vieing  one  with  another 
which  shall  stretch  its  slender  neck  the  highest,  do 
not  pass  with  the  day.  They  seem  alive,  always  stream- 
ing upwards,  without  haste  and  without  rest,  each 
shght  column,  pointed  window,  lonely  pinnacle, 
helping  the  other,  each  part  leading  upwards  to  those 
twin  towers  that  point  for  ever  to  the  sky.  It  is  the 
Gothic  mind,  made  stone,  using  the  earth  and  the 
earth's  materials,  but  ever  eager  for  something  beyond, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  mystic  knowledge. 

"  So  speaks  to  me  this  master-mason  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  having  basked  in  his  aspiring 
fervour,  I  leave  Cologne,  and  go  on  to  Bruges.  There  I 
look  down,  not  up.  I  ascend  the  belfry-tower,  and 
gaze  down  upon  a  country.  As  Cologne  Cathedral 
lifts  one  from  the  earth,  this  belfry,  which  has  stood 
for  over  600  years,  recalls  one  to  it,  which  is  good  for 
the  soul's  health.  The  wide,  flat,  busy  country  lies 
outstretched  beneath.  There,  in  the  distance,  is  Ghent; 
below,  straight  and  still,  the  canal  cuts  its  way  through 
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the  level  country  to  the  sea.  The  sun  is  setting.  It 
touches  the  red-tiled  roofs  and  gables  of  Bruges.  The 
houses  look  hke  painted  buildings  in  a  panorama. 
Up  there  I  still  linger,  in  the  great  age  of  architecture. 
I  look  upon  the  steeple  of  Notre  Dame,  and  nearer  still 
rises  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  very  old,  very  beautiful,  and, 
in  its  sedate  way,  marking  the  transition  from  the  age 
of  architecture  to  the  age  of  painting,  for  the  fa9ade, 
which  the  sun  touches  to  life,  was  gilded  and  coloured 
by  John  van  Eyck.  And  near  by,  in  Bruges,  are  the 
pictures  by  the  Flemish  Primitives.  The  dawn  of  the 
age  of  painting  in  the  country  that  the  belfry  looks  upon 
was  a  glorious  dawn.  But  I  sorrow  for  the  passing  of 
the  Great  Before." 

(From  Adventures  Among  Pictures,  1904.) 


XI 

Nameless  Masters  and  a  Reverie 

The  custodian  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  after  ineffectually 
trying  to  lure  me  away  to  the  Treasury  where  the 
bones  of  the  Magi  (ticket,  one  and  a  half  marks)  are 
preserved,  left  me  alone  in  the  little  side-chapel 
of  St.  Michael.  He  could  do  so  without  anxiety. 
One  cannot  easily  steal  the  tomb  of  an  archbishop  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  or  the  statue  of  a  general  of 
the  eighteenth.  So  I  was  left  alone  in  the  twilight 
beneath  Master  Stephen's  great  winged  altar-piece. 
At  such  an  hour,  in  such  a  cathedral,  the  Shades  should 
come  hurrying  forth.  And  forth  they  came.  Shades 
seem  the  early  German  painters  of  the  Cologne  School ; 
shadowy  was  Master  Stephen's  great  winged  picture 
of  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi  "  in  the  dim  cathedral's 
imprisoned  light. 

I  leant  against  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Walram,  and 
looked  at  Master  Stephen's  masterpiece  ;  in  the  centre 
the  Kings,  surrounded  by  their  attendants  holding 
banners  aloft,  kneel  before  the  crowned  Virgin  and 
Chnd  :  on  the  left  wing  is  St.  Ursula  with  some  of  her 
11,000  companions  :  on  the  right  is  St.  Gereon  attended 
by  his  smooth-faced  knights.  Field-flowers  bloom 
about  their  feet.  On  either  side  are  shutters  on  rusty 
hinges.  And  when  I  closed  them  (they  creaked  like  a 
windlass),  virgins,  knights  and  flowers  were  blotted 
out,  and  I  saw  on  the  outsides  of  the  two  shutters  an 
angel  with  outstretched  wings,  and  Mary,  at  her 
devotions,  with  a  chaplet  of  pearls  around  her  un- 
wrinkled  brow. 

I  did  not  open  the  shutters  again.    Master  Stephen's 
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picture  rests  now  where  it  should  rest,  alone  on  the 
gray  wall  of  the  cathedral  of  the  city  which  lends  its 
name  to  the  Cologne  School.  Glory  has  come  to  this 
great  winged  altar-piece  in  these  days.  You  will  read 
that  it  is  "  the  finest  German  painting  of  the  fifteenth 
century  "  ;  but  there  were  greater  painters  in  the  land 
in  those  days,  and  Master  Stephen  must  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Flemish  painters,  Hubert  and 
Jan  van  Eyck,  Roger  of  the  Pasture,  and  the  rest. 
Master  Stephen  learned  from  them,  and  from  the 
world  he  learned  the  taste  of  the  bread  of  sorrow. 
Elected  to  represent  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  the 
Senate,  the  expenses  of  the  ofhce  ruined  him.  It  is 
said  he  died  in  a  hospital.  But  in  spite  of  most  patient 
research,  he  remains  a  shadowy  figure. 

Still  more  shadowy  is  Master  William  of  Cologne, 
the  father  of  the  Cologne  School,  who  stands  at  the 
parting  of  great  ways.  Behind  him  lay  the  age  of 
architecture  :  before  him  was  to  stretch  the  great 
coloured  age  of  painting.  Some  say  one  picture  is  by 
him  ;  some  another ;  some  will  not  allow  him  any, 
not  even  the  St  a  Clara  Altar  picture  in  Cologne 
Cathedral.  But  he  has  been  granted  a  vague  person- 
ality. He  is  called  ideaUstic,  and  *'  full  of  tenderness 
and  sweetness,"  and  pictures  that  may  have  been  by 
him  are  labelled  "Ascribed  to  Master  William,"  or  "Of 
the  School  of  Master  William."  What  we  do  know 
about  him  is  just  this,  from  the  Limburg  Chronicle : 
"  Master  William  painted  a  man  as  though  he  were 
alive."   Which  is  fame,  and  as  true  as  most  epitaphs. 

So  two  shadows — Master  William  and  Master  Stephen 
— have  joined  me  in  the  little  St.  Michael  Chapel. 
They  are  very  unsubstantial,  but  the  substantial 
custodian  who  is  shuffling  impatiently  on  the  flags 
of  the  aisle,  wondering  why  I  linger,  must  wait  a  little 
longer,  for  other  shades  are  drawing  near,  and  it  is  my 
mood  to  go  through  with  this  reverie.  Here  is  one, 
the  greatest  of  the  Germans — an  imposing  shade  he  ! 
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Deep-browed,  of  commanding  figure,  with  large, 
serious  eyes,  he  stands  gazing  at  Master  Stephen's 
great  winged  altar-piece.  A  rich  fur  coat  is  wrapped 
about  him,  and  over  the  fur  and  over  his  shoulders, 
falls  his  long,  crimpled  hair.  It  is  Albert  Durer  on  his 
travels.  Later  he  was  to  write  this  in  his  diary  : 
"  Item  :  I  paid  two  silver  pennies  to  have  the  picture 
opened,  which  Master  Stephen  painted  at  Cologne." 

By  this  entry  in  the  great  Durer's  Journal  Master 
Stephen  became  known.  Thus  he  took  on  a  fragment 
of  individuality  and  emerged  from  the  crowd  of  early 
German  painters,  masters  many  of  them,  mystics 
most,  who  lived  hidden  lives  in  the  Rhine  Valley  during 
the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries,  who  rest 
in  unvisited  tombs,  whose  very  names  are  unrecorded. 
But  at  Munich,  at  Cologne,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
but  feebly  there,  hundreds  of  pictures  testify  to  their 
humility  before  God,  their  preoccupation  with  things 
of  the  spirit,  and  their  devotion  to  art.  The  hooded 
Shades  of  these  nameless  Masters  of  the  Rhine  Valley 
peopled  that  little  chapel  for  me,  but  no  slightest  hint 
of  individuality  distinguished  one  hooded  figure  from 
another.  If  they  could  have  spoken,  they  might  have 
swept  slowly  past  me,  declaring  themselves  thus  :  "I, 
in  life,  was  the '  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary'  ";  and  "  I  the 
'Master  of  the  Lyversburg  Passion'";  and  "I  the 
'  Master  of  the  Death  of  Mary '  "  ;  and  "  I  the '  Master 
of  the  Glorification  of  Mary '  "  ;  and  "  I  the  *  Master  of 
the  Holy  Kinship'  "  ;  and  I  '  Master  of  the  Altar  of 
St.  Bartholomew ' ;  and  "I  the  '  Master  of  Liesborn'  "  ; 
and  "  I  the  '  Master  of  Werden '  " — and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
For  these  pictures  by  the  unknown  masters  have  been 
classed  according  to  their  subjects  and  treatment. 
He  who  painted  the  fine  series  of  pictures  of  the  "  Life 
of  Mary  "  is  called  the  "  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary." 
To  him  are  attributed  pictures  that  seem  to  be  in  the 
manner  of  that  series.  Sometimes  the  art  historian 
will  not  dare  more  than  "  School  of  the  Master  of  the 
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Life  of  Mary,"  or  "  School  of  the  Master  of  the  Holy 
Kinship."  And  when  a  picture  will  not  allow  itself 
to  be  classified  at  all,  nothing  remains  to  do  but  let  it 
stand  before  the  world  under  the  stark  designation 
of  **  Master  of  Cologne,"  or  "  Master  of  Frankfurt," 
or  just  "  Unknown  Master." 

These  mystic  Masters  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  these 
modest,  capable  craftsmen  who  never  signed  a  picture, 
and  who  always  sought  their  themes  in  sacred  subjects, 
have  not  been  treated  very  kindly  by  the  art  historians 
and  critics.  Says  one :  "  The  drawing  is  stiff,  the 
colouring  gaudy,  and  the  expression  harsh  ;  "  another 
is  annoyed  by  the  clumsy  nomenclature  that  has  been 
given  them.  But  are  these  names  so  forbidding  ? 
Is  it  so  hard  a  fate  to  be  known  after  death  by  the 
name  of  your  best  work,  to  be  known  by  something 
you-  did,  and  not  by  a  meaningless  designation  that 
was  thrust  on  you,  to  be  not  Jan  or  Hans,  but  the 
"  Master  of  the  Little  Passion,"  or  the  "  Master  of  the 
Holy  Cross,"  or  even  the  "  Master  of  the  Half-Length 
Figure  ?  " 

They  were  not  all  great  artists,  but  they  have  their 
particular  charm,  which  neither  stales  nor  wearies, 
but  grows  upon  the  wanderer  through  German  cities. 
Once  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  "  Master  of  the 
Life  of  Mary,"  and  you  will  not  easily  escape  it ;  you 
will  not  want  to  escape  from  it.  Surely  this  sweet, 
simple-minded,  homely  painter  of  the  scenes  from  the 
"  Life  of  Mary  "  at  the  Munich  Pinakothek  is  not  the 
painter  of  the  "  Lyversburg  Passion,"  as  some  critics 
would  have  us  believe.  There  is  no  parleying  with  the 
impossible  in  his  pictures  of  the  "  Life  of  Mary."  The 
orderly  incidents  are  just  as  might  have  happened  in 
his  own  home.  Look  at  "  The  Birth  of  Mary."  In  a 
large  bed,  the  sheet  evenly  turned  over  the  trim  coverlet 
standing  in  a  severe  but  comfortable  room,  lies  the 
mother  propped  up  against  a  pillow,  pale  but  happy, 
she  permits  one  of  her  women  to  take  the  child  from 
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her  arms.  Eight  of  these  calm,  sUm  attendant  women 
are  in  the  room.  One  hands  a  towel  from  a  chest, 
another  pours  water  into  a  ewer,  a  third  tries  the 
temperature  with  her  thin  fingers.  It  is  a  picture  of 
grave  repose  ;  the  importance  of  the  occasion  is  shown 
by  the  intense  preoccupation  of  each  slender,  quietly- 
happy  woman  in  her  task.  With  the  memory  of  this 
picture  in  my  mind,  I  was  content  to  let  the  shutters 
of  Master  Stephen's  great  winged  altar-piece  remain 
closed. 

Suddenly  the  custodian  made  an  end  of  my  reverie. 
He  was  no  longer  shuffling  up  and  down  the  aisle,  but 
stood  glaring  through  the  railings.  The  chapel  was 
darkening.  I  could  not  see  the  chaplet  of  pearls  in 
Mary's  hair  on  the  shutters  of  Master  Stephen's  picture. 
It  was  time  to  go,  to  leave  the  shadows  and  the  Shades. 

The  chapel  door  clanged  after  me,  and  I  went  out 
into  the  restless  life  of  Cologne.  There,  by  easy  tran- 
sition, I  recalled  the  bustling  brothers  Boisseree,  to 
whom,  and  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  their  purchaser 
in  1827,  we  owe  the  preservation  of  these  dear  German 
masters.  For  it  was  Sulpice  and  Melchior  Boisseree  who 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  "  rescued  " 
them  from  churches  and  monasteries  suppressed  at 
Cologne.  Think  of  the  excitement  and  heat,  the  hag- 
gling and  carting,  that  accompanied  the  rescue  work 
of  these  quiet  pictures. 

(From  Adventures  Among  Pictures,  1904.) 
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In  Landscape  Land 

I  STAYED  with  him  three  days,  watched  him  painting, 
observed  his  method  of  Uving,  and  discovered  that  it 
was  planned  to  serve  his  work.  His  aim,  I  judged, 
was  to  master  his  craft  without  impairing  his  personahty . 
A  resolute  man,  clear-seeing,  knowing  his  mind,  some 
years  ago  he  severed  himself  from  town  life,  turned 
from  the  changing  idols  and  will-o'-the-wisp  ideals  of 
the  schools,  departed,  and  built  himself  a  studio, 
alongside  an  old  house  in  that  green  solitude  I  will 
call  the  Landscape  Land — North  Holland. 

It  is  a  country  of  pearly  skies,  far  horizons,  and 
flowers  whose  brilliant  colours  take  a  wet  loveliness 
from  the  humid  atmosphere  ;  a  spacious,  sweeping 
country,  with  little  half-forgotten  red-roofed  towns 
to  which  ships  sail  through  brimming  rivers,  and  canals 
more  numerous  than  roads  ;  but,  best  of  all,  a  country 
of  light,  saturating  the  level  land,  now  vivid,  now 
opalescent,  now  rainbow-hued,  ever  changing,  always 
paintable.  It  is  a  country  with  a  splendid  art  history, 
and  a  bede-roU  of  great  craftsmen.  But  when  those 
men,  whose  names  are  starred  in  the  annals  of  painting, 
lived  and  worked,  the  modern  love  of  nature  had  not 
become  universal.  The  poets  had  not  yet  pointed 
the  way,  and  it  was  still  the  interiors  of  their  houses, 
their  wives,  companions,  and  belongings,  that  most 
of  those  men  painted,  not  the  panorama  of  sky  and 
coimtry  outside  their  doors,  not  the  gardens,  orchards, 
fields  of  flowers  ;  not  the  sheep  nibbling  through  the 
dunes,  the  windmills  and  steeples  reflected  in  the  water, 
and  barges   sailing   through   lush   meadows.     It  was 
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Constable  who  was  to  smite  the  rock  and  open  out  to 
France  the  springs  of  a  purer  landscape  art,  and  France, 
so  quick  to  learn,  looked  and  learned,  and  the  springs 
once  opened  ran  through  France,  through  the  painting 
world,  and  through  the  Landscape  Land,  where,  to-day, 
I  see  invitations  to  the  painter  at  every  turn,  and  walk- 
ing among  the  dunes  I  spy  the  white  umbrellas  of 
students  shading  little  pictures  in  the  pains  of  birth. 
Wisely  they  attempt  the  slight  motive.  Few,  Hke 
Constable  or  Daubigny,  can  attach  a  country  side  to 
a  canvas  and  make  you  feel  in  paint  that  the  wind 
blows,  that  the  rain  wets,  that  the  great  luminous 
clouds  hold  the  light,  and  are  poised,  not  fixed,  above 
the  teeming  fields. 

I  should  hke  to  have  been  behind  Constable  or 
Daubigny,  and  watched  those  masters  with  eight-foot 
canvases  spread  before  them,  and  the  knowledge  of 
a  lifetime  directing  eye,  brain,  and  hand  splash  on  to 
their  canvas  with  broad,  firm  strokes  the  large  motive 
that  has  just  passed  before  me.  In  the  sky  hangs  a 
solemn  blue-black  thunder  cumulus  that  has  just  lurched 
across  the  sun,  fringing  the  edges  with  light,  and  illiuni- 
nating  the  other  parts  of  the  firmament,  through  which 
slight  patches  of  feathery  cloud  scurry.  The  wind  is 
up,  the  surface  of  the  river  is  disturbed,  the  trees  bend, 
the  vast  view  is  bustling  and  alive,  and  across  the  fore- 
ground moves  an  eight-wheeled  wagon  drawn  by  four 
straining  horses.  Two  men  in  blue  blouses  walk  beside 
the  team,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  horses  are  flapping 
blue  rugs.  Far  away  on  the  left  there  is  the  glint  of  a 
rainbow's  beginnings.  What  joy  to  have  seen  Con- 
stable or  Daubigny  working,  with  the  huge  delight 
of  great  craftsmen,  at  this  gigantic,  wind-rushing 
symphony  in  blue. 

An  hour,  I  would  have  given  them.  Too  short,  you 
say  !  Well,  I  have  learnt  from  my  sojourn  with  the 
painter  who  has  cut  himself  adrift  from  his  fellows, 
that  it  is  the  period  of  preparation  that  counts.    The 
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hours  or  days  spent  in  brooding  over  a  work  of  art 
or  literature  are  never  wasted.  As  a  hen  sits  contem- 
platively on  her  eggs,  so  my  friend  would  sit  or  lounge 
contemplatively  before  his  subject.  At  first,  when  I 
saw  him  spend  the  morning  walking  about  his  garden, 
gazing  over  the  hedge  at  the  level  land,  watching  the 
sunlight  flecking  through  the  trees  in  the  orchard, 
mooning  over  the  forms  of  sheep  knee-deep  in  herbage, 
I  set  him  down  as  a  lazer.  I  was  wrong.  It  was  his 
seed-time — he  was  germinating.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
perhaps,  he  would  begin,  paint  ardently  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  then  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he  would  sit, 
purring  like  a  cat,  or  restless  as  a  locked-out  dog, 
before  what  he  had  done.  His  work  is  always  fresh, 
for  he  is  continually  studying  the  world  anew,  not 
refurbishing  a  rusty  emotion,  that  once  rose  fresh  as 
dew  from  something  seen  in  a  moment  of  lyrical 
observation. 

When  I  see  his  pictures  in  Continental  galleries,  it 
is  the  variety  and  vitality  of  them  that  impresses  me. 
He  is  content  to  renounce  much  that  the  world  values, 
to  be  himself,  and  quietly,  but  surely,  his  fame  has 
spread.  Pupils  have  come  to  him  from  afar.  Nearly 
a  score  of  studios  have  been  built  within  a  walk  of  his 
house,  and  once  a  week  he  spends  a  day  in  those  studios, 
giving  freely  of  his  hard-won  knowledge. 

Thus  his  days  pass,  sanely  and  wholesomely.  Each 
evening  finds  him  tired,  but  not  fagged  and  desiccated, 
not  unnerved  by  the  lassitude  that  follows  the  crowding 
engagements  of  town  life.  Each  morning  finds  him 
eager  to  better  the  work  of  the  previous  day.  He  lives 
to  express  himself  in  paint,  without  enry  of  others, 
incurious  of  their  achievements  ;  but  he  is  appreciative 
of  the  work  of  new-comers.  I  have  known  him  return 
from  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Salons,  silent  about  his 
contemporaries,  but  eloquent,  enthusiastic  over  a 
picture  by  some  unknown  youth.  Living  for  his  art, 
concentrating  himself  to  its  service,  he  has  also  the 
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wisdom  that  comes  to  one  who  has  refrained  and 
rejected,  who  has  Uved  fully,  who  knows  that  the  riper 
the  mind  the  better  can  it  perform  its  office.  Friends, 
misinterpreting  the  intention  of  his  voluntary  exile, 
post  him  art  magazines  and  columns  of  art  criticism 
neatly  cut  from  journals  and  dated.  But  he  seldom 
reads  them.  I  found  a  pile  of  such  ephemera  on  his 
studio  table,  and  carried  them  out  to  a  seat  in  the  garden 
where,  for  the  past  hour,  he  had  been  sitting  with  half- 
closed  eyes  gazing  out  upon  the  lovely  landscape. 

"  Look,"  he  said,  "  how  the  tones  of  the  near  grass 
merge  into  the  grass  beyond  .  .  .  what  warmth  in 
the  local  colour  !  There  are  lazy  fellows  who  would 
have  just  washed  over  all  the  foreground  with  cobalt 
blue.  Few  understand  the  difference  between  painting 
in  colour  and  painting  in  light  ;  light  is  the  aim  and 
end.  Look  at  the  value  of  the  sky  against  that  clump 
of  dark  trees.  It's  impossible  to  paint,  but  so  well 
worth  trying." 

But  he  did  not  make  the  attempt  just  then  ;  he 
continued  to  brood  over  the  pastoral  that  stretched 
before  us,  unburdening  himself  of  a  few  enthusiastic 
reflections  now  and  again,  waving  with  his  thumb  as 
he  spoke,  uttering  despairing  sighs.  It  was  a  morning 
of  delicious  experiences,  undisturbed,  unintruded  upon; 
sight  was  the  dominant  sense ;  through  the  eyes  the 
nerves  were  lulled  into  a  languor  that  admitted  no 
other  sensation.  I  felt  for  a  little  while  the  essential 
significance  of  external  beauty,  its  sweep  and  call  ; 
and  I,  myself,  stupidly  broke  the  spell.  Still  gazing, 
I  chanced  to  finger  the  pages  of  one  of  the  magazines 
that  I  had  brought  into  the  garden.  Idly  I  turned  the 
leaves,  looked,  and  like  lightning,  across  the  peace  of 
the  day  cut  the  personahty  of  that  most  modern  of 
the  moderns,  the  man  who  united  the  last  word  in 
French  technique  with  the  vivacity  and  bravura  of 
modern  Spain — Ignacio  Zuloaga.  Spanish  women, 
painted,  powdered,  provocative,  glanced  at  me  with 
F.M.B.  C 
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salacious,  sidelong  looks  from  the  pages.  Up  rose  the 
fan,  the  flowered  dress,  the  tempestuous  petticoat  ; 
on  shght  shoulders  the  mantilla  fluttered ;  bright 
eyes  shot  questions  ;  through  parted  lips  white  teeth 
gleamed  ;  the  variegated  hfe  of  Spain  flashed  out ; 
street  scenes,  and  the  wild  joys  that  stir  about  the 
buUfight. 

I  closed  the  magazine  ;  the  Spaniard  was  gone. 
My  eyes  rested  again  on  meadows  and  sky,  and  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  there  was  one  Spaniard 
whose  work,  although  as  far  apart  as  East  from  West, 
was  not  inharmonious  with  the  landscape,  because  it 
contains  the  few  elemental,  profound  principles  that 
endure.  "  Talk  to  me  about  Velasquez,"  I  said  to  the 
painter.  He  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  lighted 
meadows  and  began  :  "  Velasquez  is  the  greatest " 

(From  Adventures  Among  Pictures,  1904.) 


XIII 

How 

Returning  from  a  wild  coast  walk,  I  recognised  an 
acquaintance  gazing  out  from  the  window  of  his  studio 
upon  the  sea.  I  shouted  down  the  wind,  and  he  bawled 
back  an  invitation  to  enter. 

He  had  just  returned  from  Spain.  On  the  floor, 
propped  against  a  chair,  was  a  small  water  colour  of 
the  picture  he  proposed  to  paint  on  a  canvas  eight 
feet  by  six.  It  was  already  roughly  blocked  in.  Why, 
you  may  ask,  should  he  come  to  Cornwall  to  paint  a 
picture  of  Spain  ?  Well,  experience  has  taught  him, 
as  it  teaches  many,  that  the  best  place  for  the  building 
up  of  a  large  picture  is  the  studio.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  paint  face  to  face  with  nature  ;  the  distrac- 
tions are  endless  ;  it  is  prodigiously  hard  to  sustain 
the  unity  of  the  first  impression.  The  wise  painter 
produces  a  bold  sketch,  often  in  water-colour,  of  that 
first  impression  ;  later  he  will  make  studies  of  details 
in  colour,  amplifying  them  by  "  prose  notes  "  on  the 
margin  of  his  sketch-book.  When  he  has  thought 
out  the  whole  scheme,  absorbed  it,  he  locks  himself 
in  his  studio,  works  from  the  bold  first  sketch  which 
states  the  unity  of  his  picture,  from  the  many  detailed 
studies  of  passages,  and  from  the  memory  of  the  colour 
and  form  that  his  mind  holds.  Every  picture  is  helped 
by  the  knowledge  of  what  he  has  seen  and  painted 
before.  You  admire  in  a  picture  of  a  mermaid  the 
delicate  shimmer  of  colour  on  her  tail.  The  man  who 
painted  that  tail  had  spent  three  days  making  careful 
studies  of  three  fresh  herrings. 

Occasionally  a  painter  will  begin  and  end  his  work 
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in  the  open  air  ;  but  he  is  sadly  handicapped  by  the 
changes  of  Hght.  Even  on  a  sunny  day  the  effect  he 
is  seizing  may  last  only  a  fev/  minutes.  Even  on  a  gray 
day  the  changes  to  the  trained  eye  are  as  subtle  as  they 
are  various.  How,  then,  is  it  done  ?  How  are  they 
produced,  those  pictures  of  rolling  seas,  of  deep  green 
waves  foam-crested,  rivers  flowing  through  green 
meadows,  with  houses  dark  against  a  daffodil 
sky  ? 

Well,  every  painter  has  his  own  method.  One  man 
will  take  three  weeks  ;  another  will  labour  for  three 
months,  and  be  eager  to  work  upon  the  picture  at 
intervals  for  three  years.  Whatever  the  method, 
behind  the  painter  are  long  years  of  study.  Drawing, 
values,  composition,  colour  even,  may  be  taught  to 
a  point ;  but  the  great  draughtsman  is  born  a  great 
draughtsman,  and  the  fine  colourist  is  born  a  fine 
colourist.  All  in  varying  degrees,  can  learn  about 
values.  The  word  values  holds  an  august  place  in  this 
colony  of  artists  where  I  am  writing.  It  is  ever  on  the 
lips  of  those  who  take  pupils.  Pupils  dream  of  the 
word.  It  is  the  word  that  is  oftenest  on  the  lips  of 
Carmichael  Johnson,  whose  picture  of  "  The  Ferry- 
boat "  I  am  about  to  describe  from  the  inception  to 
the  end — if  that  end  ever  arrives. 

How  did  he  come  to  choose  that  subject  ?  Well, 
one  afternoon,  walking  inland  over  the  towans,  he 
in  time  reached  the  summit  of  a  high  hill.  There  he 
paused,  and  exclaimed  :  "By  Jove  !  how  beautiful !  " 
It  was  the  hour  of  low-tide,  and  windless.  Below 
flowed  the  river,  a  delicate  blue,  wide  beneath  his  feet, 
but  curving  and  narrowing  as  it  neared  the  sea.  As 
it  flowed  and  curved  the  tiny  distant  reaches  looked 
like  pools  of  faint  blue  derehct  water  half  hidden  by 
reeds.  In  the  foreground,  nuzzling  in  the  sand  that 
stretched  between  the  river  and  the  meadows,  was  the 
ferry-boat,  and  beyond,  silhouetted  against  the  sky, 
loomed  the  irregular  line  of  the  houses  of  the  seaport 
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town.  In  the  last  bend  of  the  river  was  a  tramp 
steamer,  her  bare  masts  cutting  a  faint  lapis-lazuii 
blue  cloud. 

There  and  then,  Carmichael  Johnson  saw  his  picture. 
A  few  changes  might  improve  the  composition.  He 
would  elongate  the  Hne  of  the  houses  ;  the  church- 
spire  might  be  heightened ;  and  the  steamer  would 
look  better  a  little  farther  to  the  left ;  but  the  general 
efiect  could  not  be  improved  pictorially.  Rapidly 
he  made  a  rough  sketch  in  pencil  of  the  scene,  with 
notes  of  the  colours.  Then  he  half  closed  his  eyes  and 
studied  the  values  of  his  picture — that  is,  the  gradation 
of  light  of  the  component  parts  one  to  another,  from 
the  highest  light  in  the  sky  just  above  the  horizon, 
which  he  called  No.  i,  to  the  deepest  dark  on  the  near 
side  of  the  ferry-boat.  This  he  called  No.  20.  The 
intervening  numbers  between  i  and  20  were  allocated 
to  various  parts  of  the  picture.  Thus,  the  walls  of 
the  houses  in  shadow  were  15,  the  walls  facing  the 
sun  8,  The  upper  portion  of  the  sky  was  2,  the  river  3, 
the  sand  4,  the  grass  6,  and  so  on.  That  was  his  system 
of  fixing  the  values  clearly  in  his  mind.  When  he 
came  to  paint  the  picture,  if  once  he  got  the  proper 
relations  of  light  between  i,  10  and  20,  the  intervening 
lights  should  fall  dutifully  into  their  places. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  this  scientific  examina- 
tion of  nature,  rain-clouds  had  risen  and  taken  all  the 
glory  out  of  his  picture.  He  returned  to  the  scene  the 
next  evening  with  his  paint-box  ;  but  the  sun  was  coy, 
so  he  contented  himself  with  making  careful  studies 
of  the  houses,  the  boat  and  the  steamer,  the  pools  of 
water  among  the  reeds,  and  the  sportive  way  in  which 
the  river  foamed  in  Httle  creeks  into  the  sand.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  effect  as  he  had  first  seen  it  was  repeated. 
In  half  an  hour  he  had  blocked  in  the  whole  composition 
on  a  smaU  canvas,  not  troubling  about  details,  but 
bending  all  his  faculties  of  knowledge  and  vision  to 
getting  his  values  right.     "  Colour  is  an  inspiration," 
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I  have  heard  him  say.  "  Take  care  of  your  values, 
and  the  colour  comes  of  itself — if  it's  in  you." 

So  much  for  nature.  To  paint  his  picture  he  turned 
his  back  upon  her  inconsistencies,  but  remembered 
her  in  that  charming  mood  when  he  had  sensed  his 
picture.  I  saw  him  with  the  impressionistic  first 
sketch  before  him,  studies  and  notebook  by  his  side, 
roughing  in  the  picture  on  a  six-foot  canvas  boldly 
and  freely  m  transparent  golden  ochre,  with  a  dripping 
brush.  Then,  when  the  design  was  roughly  indicated, 
his  hand  went  for  the  faint  blue  of  the  lower  sky, 
dropped  to  suggest  the  reflections  in  the  river,  jumped 
to  the  dark  side  of  the  boat,  splashed  at  the  houses, 
and  swished  round  the  curve  of  the  meadow,  just  above 
the  sand,  where  the  tide  had  left  a  deposit  of  weeds. 
He  finished  no  part  of  the  picture  that  day,  or  the  next, 
or  the  next,  but  flitted  over  it  like  a  butterfly,  lighten- 
ing it  here,  deepening  it  there,  getting  all  his  darks 
roughly  blocked  in  larger  than  they  should  be,  gradu- 
ally painting  the  lighter  parts  round  them,  and 
as  he  painted  the  drawing  of  the  forms  began  to  be 
coherent.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  said  :  "  Now  it 
begins  to  be  interesting."  Then  began  the  second 
painting. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  he  had  given  up  "  The  Ferry- 
boat "  in  despair,  and  was  working  upon  an  old  picture 
of  sheep  nibbling  in  an  orchard.  A  fortnight  later 
I  found  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves  gaily  dabbing  at  "  The 
Ferry-boat,"  whistling  as  he  dabbed.  On  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  I  helped  him  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
hillside  so  that  he  might  correct  his  impressions.  The 
moment  we  reached  the  spot  it  began  to  drizzle,  but 
he  was  quite  happy  in  spite  of  the  rain. 

Two  mornings  ago  he  painted  out  the  tramp  steamer, 
and  changed  the  square  church-tower  into  a  spire. 
In  the  afternoon  he  cut  four  inches  off  the  sky.  He 
was  much  depressed.  His  last  words  to  me  were  :  "I 
think  I  must  take  out  the  ferry-boat.    It's  like  a  blot 
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of  ink.  Do  you  think  a  few  sheep  would  relieve  the 
bareness  of  the  meadow  ?  " 

I  repeated  to  him  the  old  story  that  a  time  comes  in 
the  painting  of  a  picture  when  the  artist's  best  friend 
must  kill  him.    He  smiled. 

Yesterday  he  ordered  the  frame. 

(From  Adventures  Among  Pichires,  1904.) 


XIV 

Why  ? 

His  crouching  body  was  framed  within  the  open 
window  of  the  studio,  and  I  paused,  surprised  and 
amused,  at  the  spectacle.  Why  should  he,  a  writer, 
be  painting  ?      Then  I  heard  a  masterful  voice  say  : 

"  Hold  your  brush  at  the  end,  and  get  away  from 
the  canvas.    You're  using  a  paint-brush,  not  a  pen." 

Smiling,  I  ascended  the  steps  of  the  studio,  and 
greeted  him.  He  did  not  seem  overjoyed  to  see  me. 
His  eyes  wandered  furtively  from  my  beaming  face 
to  the  tiny  canvas  on  a  huge  easel,  whereon  I  detected 
a  crude  resemblance  to  the  gay  sea  scene  that  shim- 
mered in  the  sunlight  beyond  the  window.  I  noticed 
also  that  his  face  and  clothes  were  speckled  with  paint. 
I  finessed,  and  presently  he  said  :  "  It's  dark  at  five." 
I  took  the  hint. 

A  few  minutes  before  five  I  returned.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  closed,  and  within  I  could  just 
discern  his  figure  bending  over  a  little  panel  on  another 
large  easel.  He  examined  his  watch.  '*  Two  hours 
and  twenty-five  minutes,"  he  said.  "  Amazing  !  It 
seems  like  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Painting  is  awfnlly 
engrossing.  This  ?  Oh,  it's  merely  an  attempt  in 
monochrome  at  that  little  window  in  the  recess  with 
the  gray  daylight  beyond.  But  the  lights  and  shadows 
on  the  walls  of  the  recess,  on  the  shutters — look  at 
them  !  Aren't  they  lovely  ?  Sitting  here  alone  in  the 
silence,  peering  at  those  fugitive  shadows,  tracking 
those  elusive  lights,  I  could  almost  fancy  the  shadows 
were  alive.  Strange  how  suddenly  a  picture  comes 
right  1  An  hour  ago  I  was  in  despair.    Then  it  dawned 
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upon  me  that  the  whitewashed  wall  that  frames  the 
window  was  much  too  hght.  I  darkened  it,  and  the 
gray  day  flashed  into  the  room.  I  raised  the  value 
of  that  panel  in  the  shutter,  put  a  spot  of  white  where 
the  brass  knob  is,  and,  lo  !  it  became  a  shutter — the 
shutter  of  that  window." 

Still  talking,  he  scraped  the  mess  of  paint  off  his 
palette,  and  cleaned  the  knife  on  a  rafter.  "I'm  a 
duffer,"  he  said  :  "  but  I  know  I'm  a  duffer.  Two 
months  ago  I  began  painting  all  I  could  see  in  every 
colour  of  the  rainbow.  Now  I'm  beginning  over  again 
on  studio  interiors  in  monochrome.  There  are  my 
colour   attempts   against   that   wall,   a   dozen   orgies, 

all  ambitious,  all They  hurt  you  to  look  at  them  ? 

They  should.  They  hurt  me  now.  I  began  as  if  I 
were  a  milhonaire.  I  bought  a  large  paint-box  and 
a  small  paint-box,  one  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  for 
the  thumb,  so  that  I  could  paint  standing  in  a  turnip- 
field  or  on  a  hiUside  ;  the  other  with  a  strap,  enabling 
me  to  hang  the  box  aroimd  my  neck  and  pursue  cattle 
over  meadows  ;  two  easels  ;  a  camp-stool ;  fourteen 
hog's-hair  brushes ;  twelve  small  canvases  ;  twelve 
panels  ;  fifteen  tubes  of  colour  ;  and  a  can  of  paraffin. 
Then  I  began,  and  into  whatever  colours  I  dipped  my 
brushes  the  pigment  on  my  canvas  was  always  like 
raspberry  jam  mixed  with  cream.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  under  advice,  I  put  away  most  of  the  tubes  of 
colour,  and  restricted  myself  to  yellow,  red,  blue,  and 
white.  The  result  was  encouraging.  That  Httle  thing 
there — the  departure  of  the  fishing-fleet  in  a  white- 
capped  sea  against  a  flaming  sunset  sky — was  done 
with  that  simple  palette." 

"  Wonderful !  "  I  said. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  must  go  slowly  ;  but  an  experienced 
painter  finds  the  right  colours  as  swiftly  and  unerringly 
as  a  musician  the  right  notes  on  the  keyboard.  What 
do  you  think  of  my  fishing-fleet  attempt  ?  " 

"  The  boats  seem  a  little — er — wobbly." 
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"  Ah,  there  you've  hit  it.  Let  me  whisper  in  your 
ear — I  can't  draw.  A  man  who  can't  draw  is  pulled 
up  at  every  point.  He  may  have  feeling — the  sense 
of  mystery — even  colour  ;  his  perspective  may  be  toler- 
able ;  but  if  he  can't  draw  it's  like  a  man  walking 
hatless  down  Bond  Street.  He  may  swagger,  but 
everybody  knows  his  hat  isn't  on  his  head.  That 
seascape  of  mine  yonder  has  a  sort  of  feeling  ;  the 
pretty  pink  sky  is  the  lightest  part,  as  it  should  be, 
and  the  reflections  look  less  like  engine-boilers  than 
once  they  did  ;  but  it's  all  wrong.  Why  ?  Because 
the  waves  aren't  observed  and  drawn,  because  the 
contours  of  the  clouds  aren't  observed  and  drawn. 
I  thought  by  omitting  all  the  boats  and  the  lighthouse, 
I  could  conceal  my  ignorance.  No  !  Since  painting 
that,  I  have  sat  for  hours  in  a  dripping  cave  drawing 
waves.  I  have  copied  boats  on  the  beach  just  as  if 
they  were  pothooks  and  hangers,  surrounded  by  fisher- 
men and  children  ominously  silent.  In  my  sitting- 
room  at  night  I  have  covered  yards  of  Michelet  drawing 
paper,  broken  dozens  of  sticks  of  charcoal,  drawing 
every  article  in  the  room.  I  have  tried  the  dog. 
Hating  cats,  I  have  enticed  two  into  my  lodging.  I 
have  drawn  myself  in  the  mirror.  Horrid  !  Oh,  may 
I  be  forgiven — once  I  called  Raphael — facile  ! 

"  Pleasures  of  discovery  I  have  had,"  he  continued 
with  a  note  almost  joyous  in  his  voice.  "  One  sunny 
day  I  was  painting  some  houses  from  the  shore.  They 
are  old  ;  the  walls  are  stained  by  storms  ;  they  stand 
stark  against  the  sky,  like  battlements  ;  such  a  blue 
sky,  such  a  glow  of  light  on  the  saffron-gray  walls, 
such  yellow  sand  !  I  painted  the  scene  in  as  high  a 
key  as  I  could  devise,  and  it  came  out  like  a  view  in 
Lapland.  I  turned  my  back  on  it,  and  read  the  news- 
paper. A  very  small  child  came  up,  scrutinised  my 
attempt,  and  exclaimed  in  a  high  voice  :  '  I  don't 
like  that  picture.'  '  Little  girls,'  I  said  to  her,  '  who 
don't  hke  my  pictures  must  go  home  to  their  mothers.' 
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Presently  I  looked  again  at  the  view  I  had  been  trying 
to  paint,  saw  that  there  was  a  faint  shadow  cast  by 
the  eastern  wall,  a  deeper  shadow  on  the  tall  house, 
subtle  gradations  of  light  and  shade  on  the  buildings, 
and  the  windows  were  blue,  not  black.  I  felt  for  those 
unobtrusive  shadows,  copied  them,  and  as  they 
darkened  on  the  canvas  the  sunshine  blinked  out  and 
shone  upon  my  picture.  '  It's  Algiers,'  I  shouted, 
'  not  Lapland.' 

"  Another  day  I  pitched  my  easel  up  a  blind  alley, 
crowded  with  rickety  cottages.  It  was  cold,  it  drizzled. 
My  fingers  could  hardly  hold  the  charcoal,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  hours  the  canvas  looked  as  if  a  chimney 
had  been  swept  over  it.  I  squeezed  some  burnt  sienna 
and  white  on  my  palette.  I  would  get  the  black  door- 
way in  the  foreground,  anyhow.  Good !  Now  the 
steps.  I  put  plenty  of  dirty-white  on  the  surfaces, 
and  made  the  uprights  dark.  A  miracle  !  There  they 
were — real  steps,  a  real  door.  I  was  on  the  right  road. 
I  had  let  myself  go.  From  that  foundation  the  picture 
grew.  I  forgot  my  luncheon.  I  don't  say  it's  a  great 
picture.  I  don't  say  it's  worth  a  frame.  But — you 
understand.  It's  my  ewe  lamb.  Painting  is  terribly 
difficult — for  me." 

I  placed  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  gently  : 
"  Why  do  you  try,  my  friend  ?   Why  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

He  turned  fiercely  on  me  :  "  WTiy — why  does  any- 
body do  anything  ?  You  try  to  paint,  get  immersed 
in  it ;  then  you'll  be  able  to  explain  why  you  paint. 
It's  the  most  fascinating  thing  in  the  world — if  you 
don't  exhibit." 

(From  Adventures  Among  Pictures,  1904.) 
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Velasquez  and  Values 

Why  is  Velasquez  the  painters'  painter  ?  Why  has  he 
such  a  profound  and  abiding  influence  upon  so  many 
modern  artists  ?  In  part  because  he  is  the  hierophant 
of  that  new  knowledge  which  proclaims  that  it  is 
worthier  to  paint  perfectly  what  the  eye  sees  than  the 
vision  that  the  aspiring  heart  conceives.  The  Italians 
strove  to  realise  in  paint  the  invisible  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  and  a  few,  because  they  were  men  of  genius, 
produced  masterpieces.  Velasquez,  and  some  of  the 
Dutchmen,  painted  life,  and  because  they  represented 
the  colours  of  objects  modified  by  the  action  of  light, 
air,  and  distance,  they  produced  masterpieces. 

Years  later,  when  "  values  came  upon  France,  like 
a  religion,"  Manet  uttered  that  great  saying,  "  Light 
is  the  principal  person  in  a  picture.'*  With  all — with 
HoLman  Hunt,  blind  to  values,  as  with  Velasquez, 
seeing  them  constantly — it  is  the  personality  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  artist,  not  the  mysticism  of  the 
subject,  that  moves,  delights,  and  stimulates  us. 
When  painting  in  France  began  to  be  considered 
scientifically,  it  was  to  Velasquez  that  the  eyes  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  modern  movement  turned.  He  was 
an  example  not  only  of  great  achievement,  but  also 
of  achievement  that  was  reached  slowly  and  grasped 
firmly.  Examine  his  pictures  chronologically,  begin- 
ning with  his  dark,  early  manner,  before  he  learnt 
that  space  can  be  decorated  by  the  use  of  tone  as  well 
as  by  figures,  the  days  when  he  painted  the  crowded 
and  piecemeal  "  Topers  **  and  "  The  Forge  of  Vulcan  "; 
and  you  realise  how  gradual  was  the  education  of  his 
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eye  and  hand.  Study  his  reUgious  and  mythological 
pictures,  such  as  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings/' 
"  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  and  "  Mirs  "  at  the 
Prado  Museum — and  you  realise  that  even  Diego 
Velasquez,  when  he  was  not  painting  a  subject  that 
he  had  seen  and  felt,  was  as  other  men.  His  imagina- 
tion was  not  the  equal  of  his  eye. 

He  was  no  child  prodigy.  He  began  with  the  sim- 
plest themes,  some  bodegone,  or  "  kitchen  piece  "  that 
he  had  seen  in  his  father's  house,  or  in  the  streets  of 
Seville — an  old  woman  cooking  eggs,  two  young  men 
at  a  meal,  a  water-carrier — painting  them  with  search- 
ing but  simple  realism,  learning  to  appreciate  (his 
eyes,  not  books  or  masters,  were  his  teachers)  the  Hghts 
and  shades  of  the  tones  under  the  influence  of  distance 
and  atmosphere.  This  knowledge  grew,  and  reached 
its  culmination  in  "  The  Maids  of  Honour,"  where  the 
beholder  is  persuaded  that,  by  some  enchantment, 
depth  has  been  persuaded  to  visit  a  flat,  upright 
surface.  , 

In  a  word,  he  discovered,  or  rather  stated  with 
consummate  skill,  the  importance  of  the  science  of 
values.  Ordinary  painters  search  for  les  valeurs.  To 
the  gifted  eye,  perfectly  trained,  they  are  as  evident 
as  perspective.  Velasquez  himself  probably  never 
used  or  considered  the  word  values.  It  is  the  modem, 
the  scientific,  analytical  modern,  who  has  invented 
it  to  describe  what  Velasquez  saw  in  the  course  of 
years  by  mere  force  of  sight  and  will. 

The  appreciation  of  values  may  be  defined  as  the 
power  of  a  painter  to  see  his  subject  as  a  whole  before 
his  brush  has  touched  the  canvas,  to  appreciate  in- 
stantly, in  the  subject  he  has  chosen  to  paint,  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  lights  and  darks  of  the  tones 
under  the  conditions  of  distance  and  atmosphere. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the 
values  in  a  picture  that  makes  the  educated  layman, 
as  well  as  the  artist,  either  like  or  dislike  a  picture. 
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The  ordinary  man  or  woman  has  to  be  taught  to  see 
values,  as  he  is  taught  perspective,  because  the  ordin- 
ary eye  is  an  incomplete  instrument.  The  journeyman 
painter  sees  his  picture  in  bits  and  patches,  and  when 
it  is  painted  the  scene  remains  a  thing  of  bits  and 
patches.  The  master  sees  his  subject  as  a  whole, 
appreciates,  in  one  searching  glance,  the  values  of  the 
tones,  and  retains  that  vision  undisturbed  until  the 
picture  is  finished. 

Time  is  a  subtle  begetter  of  atmosphere  and  there- 
fore of  correct  values.  The  slow  glaze  of  time  has 
brought  many  a  picture  into  value  ;  but  many  are 
too  outrageously  incorrect  for  even  time  to  soothe. 

The  appreciation  of  values  is  rare  in  ancient  art ; 
but  when  it  is  present  the  eye  is  charmed,  because  the 
illusion  of  atmosphere  is  given.  It  is  the  secret  of  our 
pleasure  in  Whistler's  pictures.  The  absence  of  les 
valeurs  or  incorrect  values  is  the  reason  why  the 
majority  of  our  early  Victorian  pictures  are  discordant. 
The  drawing  may  be  fine,  the  characterisation  alert ; 
but  if  the  values  are  wrong  the  picture  is  unpleasing. 
"  The  colour,"  says  Mr.  George  Moore,  "  is  the  melody  ; 
the  values  are  the  orchestration  of  the  melody ;  and 
as  the  orchestration  serves  to  enrich  the  melody,  so 
do  the  values  enrich  the  colour." 

There  were  pioneers  in  Scotland  and  England  who 
searched  for  values  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ; 
but  we  did  not  follow  the  quest  in  the  keen  way  of  the 
logical  French. 

To-day  the  works  of  well-trained  students  may  have 
many  faults  ;  but  most  are  in  value.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  design  a  picture,  but  they  can  get  the  right 
value  of  white  lilies  held  in  pale  fingers  against  a  white 
dress,  and  of  breaking  foam  against  a  moonrise  or 
beneath  an  August  sun. 

Values  in  Great  Britain  are  now  respectable,  received 
in  select  circles,  treated  with  respect  in  every  art 
school.    The  "  school  of  values  "  has  spread  and  spread. 
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until  it  now  covers  three-parts  of  the  territory  of  art, 
and  Velasquez  is  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  modern 
painting. 

For  fifty  years  Velasquez  worked  in  vast  rooms, 
lighted  by  lofty  windows,  in  the  King's  palaces  at 
Madrid.  Through  those  windows  streamed  the  light 
of  the  clear  Spanish  sky  ;  in  those  rambling  rooms 
he  had  unique  opportunities  for  studying  the  effect 
of  light  suffused  and  reflected  on  the  sombre  hangings, 
on  the  severe  furniture,  on  the  far-stretching  floors, 
and  in  the  dim  heights  of  the  chambers,  where  the 
light,  mingling  with  the  dark,  lingered  in  mystery. 
When  Philip  stepped  through  the  studio  door  Velasquez 
would  note  the  value  of  the  touch  of  orange  in  his  dress 
against  the  braided  silver  of  his  doublet  ;  the  right 
relation  of  the  paper  he  held  to  the  hand  that  fingered 
it  ;  the  eloquent  shadows  that  his  figure  threw  upon 
the  floor  ;  and  the  appearance  of  tables,  chairs,  and 
easels,  as  modified  by  the  impalpable  blues  and  grays 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  steady  light  that  poured 
through  the  tall  windows.  It  was  through  constantly 
studying  this  gray  interior  light  that  the  eyes  of 
Velasquez  learned  to  appreciate  values.  But  they 
must  be  searched  out  with  the  same  persistence  around 
the  figure  of  a  girl  selling  oranges  in  briUiant  sunshine 
on  the  Ligurian  coast,  as  about  the  figure  of  a  Maid  of 
Honour  standing  in  the  gray  room  of  a  Madrid  palace. 

The  values  in  a  modern  sunlight  picture  should  be 
as  correct  as  the  values  in  a  nocturne  by  Whistler, 
or  as  in  one  of  his  lovely  Valparaiso  pictures,  where 
he  just  wafted  upon  the  canvas  a  few  pale  sails  against 
a  sunset,  and  willed  sea,  sky  and  sails  to  fade  away 
in  perfect  harmony. 

(From  Days  with  Velasquez,  1905.) 
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Rapid  Lessons 

Once  before  Claude  Williamson  Shaw  had  wandered 
through  that  vast  chamber  in  the  British  Museum 
containing  the  Elgin  marbles,  conscious  only  of  an 
awful  feeHng  of  littleness ;  but  he  had  not  then 
attempted  to  understand  the  meaning  of  those  maimed 
monuments  of  antiquity.  Now  all  was  different. 
Lund  clutched  his  arm,  and  conducted  him  to  "  The 
Three  Fates,"  or  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Murray, 
"  The  Dew  Maidens,"  just  roused  from  sleep. 

"  They  are  symbols  of  eternal  repose,"  said  Lund, 
"  the  race  of  gods  brought  to  our  comprehension 
through  exquisite  folds  and  fall  of  drapery.  Their 
humanity  takes  the  breath  away.  Study  them.  I 
want  you  to  absorb  a  few  things  that  will  always  be 
companions  to  you,  and  give  standards.  The  Greeks 
sought  God  in  the  perfect  human  form.  We  landscape 
painters,  or  some  of  us,  seek  Him  in  Nature.  The 
quest  for  beauty  is  eternal.  Each  epoch  seeks  it  in 
a  different  way — that's  the  only  difference.  Some- 
times I  think  that  all  sculpture  should  be  battered 
by  Time  and  Fate,  like  "  The  Dew  Maidens  "  ;  like 
the  "  Venus  of  Milo,"  at  the  Louvre,  that  woman  of 
ripe  and  calm  beauty,  so  Greek,  so  sane  ;  like  the  early 
Renaissance  sculptures,  those  poor,  broken  figures  of 
evangelists  and  prophets  who  lived  but  to  do  the  will 
of  God  ;  Hke  the  maimed  relief  of  a  "  Victory  "  in  the 
corridor   of   casts   at   South   Kensington.     The   light 

from  the  window  strikes  her  perfect,  imperfect  body. 
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She  haunts  me  even  in  the  cast.  Some  day  I  shall  go 
straight  to  Boeotia,  and  seek  her  in  the  museum  there 
— white,  silent,  lovely,  and  deathless." 

The  two  men  sat  looking  at  "  The  Dew  Maidens," 
and  while  Lund  talked  of  Phidias,  and  his  pupils, 
Shaw  pictured  the  Parthenon  in  the  full  splendour 
of  its  beauty  as  the  Greeks  saw  it — seemingly  inviolable. 
*'  The  Dew  IMaidens,"  are  just  awaking  in  the  gray 
dawn,  roused  by  the  stir  that  followed  the  joyful  news 
of  the  birth  of  Athene.  The  figure  to  the  left  has 
become  aware  first  of  the  great  event  that  has  excited 
the  deities  who  formed  the  central  group  of  the  east 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon — now  destroyed.  The 
second  figure,  preparing  to  rise,  has  tucked  in  her  feet, 
and  is  rousing  her  companion.  "  Think  of  living," 
cried  Lund,  "  when  the  Parthenon  soared  up  from  the 
Acropolis  against  the  blue  sky  of  Greece. 


"  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  the  fathers 
that  begat  us,"  said  Lund,  as  they  leaned  one  morning 
over  the  parapet  of  the  National  Gallery  terrace.  "  In 
there  is  the  seed,  ay,  and  the  fruit  too,  of  the  modem 
landscape  movement.^  Turner  was  the  pioneer. 
His  genius  saw  all  the  light  and  colour,  and  beauty, 
and  wonder  of  Nature  ;  he  caught  the  flying  effects, 
and  imprisoned  them  on  thousands  of  pieces  of  paper. 
You  must  spend  days  looking  at  the  Turner  water- 
colours.  You  must  learn  by  heart  the  "  Breaking 
Wave  on  a  Beach,"  the  "  Sunshine  on  the  Sea,"  and 
the  frame  of  Lucerne  drawings.  Later  you  must  soak 
yourself  in  such  pictures  as  "  The  Fightmg  Temeraire," 
"  The  Burial  of  Wilkie,"  the  "  Rain,  Steam  and  Speed," 
the  "  Approach  to  Venice,"  the  "  Chichester  Canal," 
those  wonderful  "  recovered "  Turners  at  the  Tate 
Gallery,  the  imprisoned  sunlight  of  "  Norham  Castle," 

^  This  was  written  in  1906,  before  most  of  the  Turners 
were  removed  to  the  Tate  Gallery. 
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and  the  tone  subtleties  of  "  The  Evening  Star."  Turner 
saw  it  all,  stated  it  all.  We  drink  at  the  spring  of  his 
water-colours.  We're  baptized  in  the  fountain  of  his 
oils." 

As  they  passed  to  the  Turner  water-colour  rooms, 
Shaw  said,  "  I  thought  water-colour  was  rather  a 
trivial  form  of  art — a  thing  aunts  do." 

Lund  stamped  on  the  stone  stairs. 

"  Is  a  rainbow  trivial  ?  Are  light,  and  air,  and  joy 
trivial  ?  Is  the  sun  rising  through  mist  trivial  ? 
Nothing's  trivial,  except  when  a  trivial  soul  looks  at 
it." 

Lund  did  not  commit  the  error  of  satiating  his  pupil 
with  an  abundance  of  aesthetic  dishes.  One  day  he 
showed  him  nothing  but  the  sixteen  sketches  by 
Constable  on  the  staircase  walls  of  the  Diploma 
Gallery,  Burlington  House. 

"  You'll  begin  to  appreciate  Constable's  great 
pictures  later.  In  these  sketches  you  have  the  essential 
man,  the  wind,  sky,  and  field  lover,  painter  of  light, 
dews,  breezes,  bloom,  and  freshness,  who  realised  that 
he  lived  in  the  present  moment,  that  he  must  see  the 
world  through  his  own  eyes,  and  not  through  the  eyes 
of  dead,  brown-tree  landscapists.  He  felt  the  air  on 
his  cheek,  the  rain  on  his  face,  his  eyes  saw  the  sun 
colour,  his  ears  heard  the  rush  of  the  wind.  He  held 
the  vision  for  an  instant,  and  flashed  it  upon  these 
sixteen  small  canvases.  .  .  . 

"  Look  at  that  sea  and  curving  beach  !  It's  the  Tight- 
ness of  the  values  that  makes  it  beautiful.  Are  not 
the  two  figures  just  in  the  right  place,  in  that  seascape 
of  Constable's,  to  give  the  sense  of  space  and  desolation. 
How  that  tiny  note  of  red  tells  !  There's  the  note  again 
in  the  sail  of  a  boat  scurrying  through  the  water. 
How  fresh  and  impulsive  they  all  are." 

Another  day  Shaw  was  taken  to  the  lonides  collec- 
tion at  South  Kensington  and  shown  the  work  of  the 
Barbizon  men. 
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"  No  ;  you  don't  find  the  Barbizon  lot  at  their  best 
here,"  said  Lund.  "  These  are  hints,  facets,  scraps 
of  their  genius." 

Lund  paused  before  the  series  of  etchings  and 
drawings  by  Millet.  He  removed  his  hat.  "  They're 
the  real  thing.  It's  the  soul  of  man  meeting  the  earth- 
soul.  Note  the  wonderful  economy  of  a  giant  like 
Millet,  economy  of  line,  economy  of  sentiment.  Yet 
it's  all  there — fundamental  things  seen  clearly.  We're 
the  children  of  Turner,  Constable,  and  Millet — those 
sun,  weather  and  soil  men.    Masters  !   I  salute  you  !  " 

The  last  day  came.  Lund  was  to  return  to  Cornwall 
on  the  morrow.  They  sat  together  by  the  fountain 
in  the  Temple  Gardens.    Shaw  was  speaking  : 

"  If  only  I  dared  burn  my  boats  !  To  live  in  Corn- 
wall and  paint  !  The  mere  idea  bewilders  me  with 
joy.  I've  always  dreamed  of  spending  the  last  years 
of  my  life  in  Cornwall.  I  suppose  we  never  forget  our 
birthplace.  You  know  the  old  road  between  St.  Ives 
and  Penzance.  It  climbs  up  to  Cripples  Ease,  shoots 
down  to  Nancledrea,  and  ascends  to  the  shoulder  of 
Castle-an-Dinas.  Suddenly  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
you  see  far  beneath  you  St.  Michael's  Mount  crouching 
in  the  water." 

"  Turner  painted  it,"  said  Lund. 

"  I  remember,"  Shaw  continued,  "  seeing  the  Mount 
for  the  first  time.  I  was  perched  on  my  father's 
shoulder.  I  was  frightened,  and  caught  hold  of  his 
beard.     He  laughed  and  said  it  hurt." 

"  When  did  your  father  leave  Cornwall  ?  " 

"  When  I  was  ten.  He  was  offered  a  post  as  leader 
writer.  We  Uved  in  Gray's  Inn  till  he  died — just  we 
two.  Once,  it  was  before  I  realised  that  I  must  concen- 
trate on  my  work  at  Chepstow's,  I  began  a  sort  of 
book  about  father  and  the  Hills  of  Cornwall.  He  knew 
them  all  perfectly.  He  used  to  make  drawings  of 
Brown  Willy,  and  rough  Tor,  and  Godolphin,  and  the 
lesser  hills  in  the  Land's  End  district.    Those  were  the 
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ones  he  loved  best — Trencrom  and  Trink,  and  Castle- 
an-Dinas,  and  Trendrine,  and  Carn  Galva  and  Zennor 
and  Sancreed.  How  often  we  sat  together  on  their 
summits  just  watching.  Other  days  he  would  talk 
the  whole  time — such  wonderful  talk  !  I  think  the 
book  should  be  called  The  Inner  Memory." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  father  seemed  to  have  the  inner  memory. 
He  used  to  say  that  being  on  the  hills  made  God's 
purposes  clear." 

"  Let  me  see  the  book,"  said  Lund. 

"  No,  I  couldn't.  It  doesn't  amount  to  anything. 
I  don't  want  to  write  again.    I  want  to  paint." 

After  a  pause  Lund  said  :  "  You're  developing  very 
late.  Just  look  at  the  light  on  that  pigeon.  See  the 
blue  in  the  feathers.  .  .  .  Why,  you're  thirty-three 
and  still  floundering  !  But  if  you  decide  to  come  to 
Cornwall  let  me  know.  There's  a  barn  near  my  studio 
with  a  north  light.  You  can  stay  with  me  for  a  time, 
and  test  yourself.    I'll  put  you  in  the  way.'* 

Shaw  muttered  a  few  incoherent  words  of  thanks. 

He  saw  Lund  off  by  the  night  mail  from  Paddington. 
At  the  last  moment  the  landscape  painter  said  :  "  You 
know  my  address.  Trencrom  is  enough.  You  get 
out  at  St.  Erth  and  it's  half  an  hour's  walk.  If  I  am 
at  home,  you'U  see  the  van  in  the  stable.  If  I'm  not, 
the  blacksmith  wiU  tell  you  my  route." 

(From  The  Education  of  an  Artist,  1906.) 
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Fra  Angelico 

Fra  Angelico  sought  to  bring  the  divine  to  earth. 
Botticelli  spiritualised  the  human,  Michael  Angelo 
wrestled  with  the  eternal. 

With  an  effort,  Shaw  tore  himself  from  Michael 
Angelo,  and  tried  to  compose  himself,  and  prepare  for 
Fra  Angelico.  He  knew  that  somewhere  in  the  Acade- 
mia  di  Belle  Arti  there  was  a  gallery  called  the  "  Room 
of  the  Beato  Angelico  "  ;  somewhere,  too,  not  far  from 
the  Fra  Angelicos,  not  far  from  the  Michael  Angelos, 
hung  Botticelli's  "  Spring."  He  would  not  look  at  the 
"  Spring  "  to-day  :  that  demanded  a  clear  brain  and 
a  fresh  eye. 

Fra  Angelico,  as  a  painter,  had  many  gifts,  and  not 
the  least  of  them  was  his  knowledge  of  the  colours 
that  fade  not.  Colour  glows  against  the  gold  back- 
ground upon  which,  with  tears,  he  wrought  his  saints, 
madonnas,  and  young  angels  sounding  hosannahs 
through  twisty  brass  instruments ;  but  this  very 
freshness  of  colour  is  inimical  to  the  aesthetic  emotion 
that  he  may  have  desired  his  didactic  pictures  to  convey. 
Giotto's  peeling  frescoes,  Ghirlandajo's  fading  figures, 
that  piteous  and  nameless  fresco  at  Genoa,  appealed 
to  Shaw  and  touched  him  in  a  way  that  was  denied  to 
Fra  Angelico's  confident  theology.  Moreover,  there 
are  so  many  Fra  Angelicos. 

The  EngUsh  clergyman,  with  the  ragged  iron-gray 
hair,  who  was  always  in  his  line  of  vision,  and  examined 
a  dozen  Fra  Angelicos  with  splendid  concentration, 
won  Shaw's  heart  when,  the  task  not  half  completed, 
he  closed  his  Baedeker  with  a  weary  sigh,  and  said  to 
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his  daughter  :  "  If  we  had  nothing  else  to  do,  my  dear, 
we  could  spend  hours  looking  at  each  of  them  ;  but 
your  mother  will  be  wanting  her  tea." 

It  so  fell  out  that  Fra  Angelico  was  to  stir  Shaw 
that  day  to  a  degree  that  was  as  unsought  as  it  was 
unexpected.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  strolled  through 
the  heated  streets  to  the  monastery  of  San  Marco, 
where  Fra  Angelico  and  Savonarola  lived — where  Duke 
Cosimo  possessed  a  cell  in  which,  periodically,  he 
sought  relief  from  the  harassing  dignity  of  being 
Father  of  his  Country.  In  that  place  of  quiet  cloisters 
encircling  still  gardens — that  place  of  so  many  little 
cells — all  repose  and  contemplation — each  cell  with 
a  tiny  window  peeping  on  trees  and  flowers — each 
with  its  fresco  painted  upon  the  whitewashed  wall, 
he  found  the  Fra  Angelico  that  he  could  love  ;  no 
gold  backgrounds,  no  gaudy  colours  :  just  the  monk 
with  the  pure  heart,  who  painted  a  thing  because  he 
loved  the  theme  better  than  his  life. 

The  corridor  of  the  monastery  was  empty  ;  the  cell 
where  he  found  the  fresco  was  deserted.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  room  but  one  chair  and  Fra  Angelico's 
simple  representation  of  "  The  Last  Supper."  It 
stretched  from  wall  to  window,  and  as  there  was  not 
room  to  place  all  the  disciples  behind  the  table,  Fra 
AngeUco  painted  four  of  them  kneeling.  We  can 
imagine  that  they  have  just  vacated  their  low  stools 
in  a  fervour  of  love  and  abnegation.  There  is  human 
sorrow  in  his  picture.  No  angels,  no  trumpets — just 
the  grief  of  parting,  that  poignant  grief  that  fills  the 
human  heart  when  the  moment  for  the  poor  last  act 
has  come.  Henceforth,  to  Shaw,  that  fresco  in  the 
cell  at  San  Marco  was  Fra  Angelico — just  that  and 
nothing  else. 

Brooding  but  happy,  like  one  who  has  found  some- 
thing that  he  thought  was  lost,  he  climbed  the  hill 
to  San  Miniato,  and,  as  he  ascended,  Florence  unmasked 
her  beauty  to  his  eyes — a  sun  city  of  russet  roofs  and 
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white  buildings  enshrined  in  enfolding  hills.  Between 
trees  he  saw  the  gray  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
the  flashing  Campanile  of  Giotto,  the  red  roof  of  the 
Duomo,  and  the  long  line  of  white  buildings  that, 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  border  the  Arno — Florence  in 
her  loveliest  attire,  shimmering  in  the  month  of  May, 
offering  to  all  the  gathered  harvest  of  her  beauty. 

(From  The  Education  of  an  Artist,  1906.) 
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Those  Who  Watch 

cheapside  and  sparta 

As  I  walked  meditatively  through  Cheapside,  I  thought 
of  those  who  watch.  They  speak  rarely  ;  stars  and 
the  sky  are  their  companions  ;  their  home  is  the  moor 
and  the  sea.  Mostly  they  are  sailors  and  shepherds, 
and,  being  inarticulate,  they  are  near  to  the  heart  of 
things.  As  I  walked  through  Cheapside  I  saw  a  sailor- 
man  standing  on  Plymouth  Hoe,  peering  into  the 
night.  He  is  quite  alone  ;  the  rain  beats  on  his  muffled 
figure  ;  nothing  seems  to  be  left  of  him  but  his  gleam- 
ing eyes.  He  is  watching  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
American  Hner  that  pauses  a  little  outside  the  break- 
water at  Plymouth  to  take  up  passengers  for  Cherbourg. 
There  he  watches  all  night,  all  next  day,  if  necessary, 
till  he  sights  the  vessel.  Then  he  runs  to  his  hut, 
speaks  a  few  words  through  the  telephone,  and  the 
passengers  dozing  in  the  hotels  start,  grasp  their  rugs, 
and  say  one  to  another  :  "  Quick,  the  tender  leaves 
in  half  an  hour."  And  the  watcher,  whom  they  have 
never  seen,  his  duty  done,  walks  home  from  Plymouth 
Hoe  to  bed.    He  watches  in  his  dreams. 

As  I  walked  through  Cheapside,  I  saw  a  great  ship 
sailing  through  the  night  a  thousand  miles  from  land. 
And  I  heard,  in  the  darkness,  that  cry,  strange,  sad, 
and  comforting,  of  the  watching  sailor,  just  relieved  : 
"  All's  well.     Lights  burning  brightly  !  " 

As  I  walked  through  Cheapside,  I  saw  the  dim  folds 
of  the  downs,  and  the  shepherd  who,  throughout  the 
night,  has  been  befriending  the  lambs.     It  is  early 
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spring,  cold  and  inclement.  Dawn  is  breaking.  The 
shepherd  pauses,  and  we  stand  together  a  moment 
to  watch  the  light  heralding  the  day.  The  shepherd's 
deep  eyes  see  things  that  I  cannot  see.  He  does  not 
speak  ;  but  when  I  have  passed  on,  he  waves  his 
lantern.  The  yellow  mingles  with  the  dawn.  I  wave 
in  answer  to  his  signal. 

And  just  then,  by  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  in 
Cheapside,  a  voice  addressed  me.  It  proceeded  from 
a  cabman  who  had  driven  up  to  the  kerb,  where  I  had 
paused  to  wave  farewell  to  the  shepherd. 

"  Where  to,  captain  ?  "  asked  the  cabman. 

"  I  have  not  engaged  you,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  I'm  jiggered,"  said  the  cabman,  addressing 
the  crowd  which  had  collected.  "  Here's  a  bloke  as 
stands  waving  his  umbrella  to  me,  fit  to  break  his 
neck,  and  then  says  that  he  ain't  engaged  me." 

I  glanced  round,  and  realised  that  I  had  to  explain 
to  a  crowd  of  young  merchants,  stout  policemen,  and 
innumerable  knowing  boys,  that  I  was  waving  my 
umbrella,  not  to  a  cabman,  but  to  a  shepherd  at 
dawn  on  the  Sussex  Downs. 

It  was  impossible. 

So,  sighing,  I  entered  the  cab,  and  was  driven  in  the 
direction  of  Threadneedle  Street. 
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The  scene  changes  to  the  Adriatic. 

So  still  was  it  that  we  were  an  hour  out  of  Brindisi 
before  I  knew  that  we  had  started.  Looking  through 
the  port-hole,  I  watched  the  rushing  water,  gleaming 
with  phosphorescence,  and  above  were  walls  of  fog. 
It  was  as  if  we  were  burrowing  through  the  under- 
world. Shuddering,  I  returned  to  my  bunk,  and  slept. 
At  four  o'clock  the  running  out  of  the  anchor  awoke 
me  again,  and  for  an  hour  we  rocked,  like  a  derelict,  on 
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the  outskirts  of  the  Isles  of  Greece,  enveloped  in  a 
white  mist. 

With  breakfast,  came  the  surprise  of  the  day.  My 
neighbour  was  an  alert  youth,  with  bright,  beady  eyes, 
and  an  indifferent  complexion,  who  addressed  me,  in 
a  strong  American  accent,  on  the  prowess  of  the  modern 
Greek  in  athletics.  So  enthusiastic  was  he  about  the 
gymnasium,  and  such  trivialities  as  hurling  the 
hammer  and  climbing  the  rope,  that  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  entered  for  the  race  from  Marathon  to  Athens  in  the 
Olympic  Games.  He  smiled,  and  said  that  if  the  Games 
were  open  only  to  Greeks,  as  in  the  ninth  century  B.C., 
he  could  have  entered,  even  as  he  could  now. 

"  But  you  are  an  American,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  a  Spartan,"  said  he.  "  I  was  born  in  Sparta. 
I  went  to  America  when  I  was  twelve,  and  now,  sir, 
I  am  studying  law  in  Syracuse,  New  York  State." 

So  here  in  the  flesh,  and  in  a  reach-me-down  suit, 
was  the  noble  youth  with  the  fox  lurking  in  his  cloak- 
folded  bosom,  that  had  been  one  of  the  cherished 
pictures  of  my  boyhood.  Here  was  Sparta  with  an 
American  trunk,  and  an  American  accent,  smoking 
American  cigarettes,  master  of  the  latest  American 
slang,  returning  to  the  city  of  Leonidas,  and  the  chances 
of  travel  had  made  me  a  witness  of  his  home-coming. 
He  wore  black  kid  gloves,  and  a  dog-collar. 

Very  silent  was  the  night  when  we  had  loaded  up 
with  our  cargo  of  barrels  of  olive-oil  at  Corfu.  The 
mystery  of  the  moment  hushed  the  quick  tongue  of 
the  twentieth-century  Spartan  who  was  returning 
home.  I  tried  to  make  him  talk  of  Ithaca,  which  we 
should  pass  in  the  night,  but  he  preferred  the  subject 
of  athletics.  So  I  retired  to  bed,  and  knew  no  more 
until  we  had  silently  passed  Missolonghi,  and  were 
anchored  off  Patras. 

He  was  nervous  about  speaking  Greek  when  we 
landed,  but  he  soon  recaptured  the  way  of  it,  and  in 
my  last  glimpse  of  him  he  was  seated  at  a  cafe  table 
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in  the  square  at  Patras,  surrounded  by  his  countrymen, 
talking  and  gesticulating, 

As  the  train  toiled  forward  on  that  marvellous 
journey  from  Patras  to  Athens,  which  is  Italy  and 
Switzerland  combined,  I  saw  him,  in  the  mind's  eye, 
making  that  difficult  expedition  through  Arcadia  to 
Sparta,  saw  this  Spartan  youth,  with  his  Syracuse, 
U.S.A.,  trunk,  descend  into  the  town  that  Homer 
and  Thucydides  knew,  still  beyond  railways,  and  all 
its  greatness  gone  like  smoke. 

(From  The  Diary  of  a  Looker-o7t,  1908.) 
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A  House  in  Red  Lion  Square 

"It  is  the  first  of  the  many  squares,  or  breathing- 
places,  that  stretch  westward  from  the  City,"  said  the 
Man  who  Knows  his  London.  "  Stand  with  your  back 
to  the  boundary  wall  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  step  out 
towards  the  setting  sun.  But  why  do  yoa  want  to  see 
Red  Lion  Square  ?  " 

That  was  my  secret. 

About  six  o'clock  on  a  sombre  November  evening, 
an  hour  foggy  and  chill,  I  backed  against  the  boundary 
wall  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  faced  the  place  where  the  sun 
should  set.  A  milk-cart  rattled  past.  "  Where's 
Red  Lion  Square  ?  "  I  shouted.  Through  the  fog  cut 
the  answer.  "  Follow  your  nose  along  the  passages, 
and  you're  in  it." 

Half-way  through  Red  Lion  Passage,  I  remembered, 
it  was  here,  at  a  shop,  "  dirty  and  full  of  account  books,' 
that  Rossetti  gave  the  order  for  the  scrap-book  that 
was  so  late  in  delivery.  Suddenly  I  emerged  into 
Red  Lion  Square — a  little  tarnished  breathing-place, 
with  tall  sooty  trees,  hard  seats  and  greenless  ever- 
greens !    and  sought  No.  17. 

There  it  was,  dim  and  discoloured,  a  tired  private 
house,  crouching  between  a  prosperous  sponge  ware- 
house and  an  alert  agency  for  addressing  envelopes. 
A  light  burned  faintly  in  the  memorable  first  floor, 
the  inspiration  of  many  pages  in  many  books.  Yes  : 
there  was  the  taU  centre  window,  facing  north, 
heightened  to  the  ceiling  to  adapt  it  for  use  as  a  studio  ; 
and  within,  whither  I  penetrated,  were  the  old  panelled 
walls,  and  the  wide  staircase,  up  which  skipped  William 
Morris,  Rossetti,  Burne- Jones,  Ford  Madox  Brown  ; 

where  plodded  Red  Lion  Mary,  the  serving-maid  of 
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genius,  whose  deeds  are  told  in  books,  and  whose  face 
is  perpetuated  as  one  of  the  attendants  in  Rossetti's 
"  IMeeting  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  in  Florence."  Ruskin, 
their  "  hero,"  came  here,  too,  to  the  delight  of  the 
group  every  Thursday.  "  Isn't  that  like  a  dream  ?  " 
wrote  Burne- Jones.  "  Think  of  knowing  Ruskin  like 
an  equal !  " 

But  I  could  not  see  the  interior  of  the  large  room 
on  the  first  floor  where  Morris  and  Burne- Jones  Uved  ; 
where  Rossetti  sat  painting  before  his  clouded  days, 
for  ever  humming  a  tune,  or  crooning  lines  of  poetry. 
"  It  is  occupied  by  an  old  gentleman  who  is  very  ill," 
said  the  housekeeper.  *'  You  are  quite  right.  Mr. 
Morris  lived  here  with  somebody  else,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten.  It's  a  beautiful  large  room,"  she  added. 
"  You  could  turn  a  carriage  and  pair  in  it." 

That  large  first-floor  room  is  a  room  of  memories, 
and  of  significant  interest.  There  the  modern  move- 
ment in  decoration,  handicraft,  and  the  love  of  lovely 
colours  originated.  There  William  Morris — poet, 
artist,  manufacturer,  socialist,  author  of  The  Earthly 
Paradise,  who,  as  a  boy  of  seventeen,  had  settled  down 
upon  a  seat  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  decUning  to 
see  anything  more  because  everything  was  so  "  wonder- 
fully ugly,"  made  concrete  his  dreams  of  making 
modern  life  beautiful,  and  set  the  seal  of  his  personality 
upon  the  world. 

It  began,  like  all  great  movements,  quite  simply. 
That  first-floor  was  unfurnished  when  Morris  and 
Burne- Jones  engaged  the  flat  in  the  year  1856,  and 
proceeded  to  hunt  Tottenham  Court  Road  for  furniture 
and  decorative  accessories.  They  found  nothing  in 
the  shops  that  they  could  like  or  approve — not  a  chair, 
table,  or  bed  ;  not  a  cloth  or  a  paper-hanging.  So 
Morris  designed  the  furniture  they  required,  Burne- 
Jones  painted  the  panels  of  the  wardrobe,  and  Rossetti 
the  doors  and  sides  of  the  great  settle.  Thus  began  the 
modern    movement    towards    beauty   in   design    and 
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decoration,  and  the  planting  of  the  seed  of  the  firm 
of  Morris  &  Company. 

Dim  and  gloomy  looked  No.  17,  with  a  Hght  dimly 
burning  behind  the  tall  studio  window.  Busy  with 
commerce  and  carts  and  very  indifferent  to  beauty 
looked  Red  Lion  Square  on  that  November  night.  The 
fog  had  fallen  thicker.  I  could  just  see  the  Union  Jack 
hanging  from  the  clergy  house  of  St.  John's  Church 
at  the  west  end  of  the  square.  It  was  the  hour  of 
vespers.  I  entered.  A  lamp  burned  in  the  chancel, 
a  few  lights  pierced  the  fog  wreaths,  darkness  hid  the 
roof  and  the  faces  of  the  congregation — two  lonely 
women.  From  a  side  chapel  I  heard  the  drone  of 
the  ancient  and  consolatory  invitation  :  "  Wherefore, 
I  pray  and  beseech  you,  as  many  as  are  here  present,  to 
accompany  me  with  a  pure  heart  and  humble  voice 
unto  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace.  ..." 

The  immemorial  words  rose  and  rolled  through  the 
Gothic  church,  that  upward-streaming  Gothic,  the 
romance  of  architecture,  the  poetry  of  devotion,  that 
Pugin,  Ruskin  and  Morris  loved. 

Denser  was  the  fog  when  I  emerged  into  the  narrow 
street,  thinking  I  would  proceed  by  the  route  that 
Morris  and  Burne- Jones  followed  when  they  set  out 
to  seek  furniture  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road.  But 
all  was  changed.  I  saw  only  a  brand  new  electric 
power  station,  the  dynamos  intolerably  active,  and  a 
few  steps  farther  found — Kings  way.  Amid  these 
terrific  material  changes  the  immemorial  invitation 
I  had  heard  in  the  Gothic  church  still  lingered  like  the 
cadence  of  fine  music  remembered  in  a  silent  hour.  I 
remembered,  too,  a  passage  that  Burne- Jones,  recalling 
the  time  in  Red  Lion  Square,  wrote  long,  long  after- 
wards :  "  There  was  a  year  in  which  I  think  it  never 
rained  nor  clouded,  but  was  blue  summer  from  Christmas 
to  Christmas,  and  London  streets  glittered,  and  it  was 
always  morning,  and  the  air  sweet  and  full  of  bells." 
(From  The  Diary  of  a  Looker-on,  1908.) 


XX 

The  Creature  in  the  Cottage 

When,  in  a  single  season  two  pictures  of  Landscape 
Land  were  medalled  at  Paris,  and  another  was  bought 
from  the  line  at  Munich,  quite  a  number  of  lesser  men 
hurried  to  the  locality.  This  exceedingly  fair  country, 
they  said,  is  much  in  favour  with  the  juries  of  painting. 
We,  too,  will  go  thither  and  win  medals  like  John  Bull 
and  his  cousin.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  many  strange 
dialects  were  heard  at  evening-time  in  the  lone  hotel 
that  stares  out  at  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Dutch  fisher 
children  spent  many  curious  happy  hours  watching 
ill-dressed  little  foreign  gentlemen  striving  with  their 
art  on  the  beach,  or  in  the  hot  dunes.  They  niggled 
in  the  most  approved  fashion ;  and  nightfall  sent  them 
home  to  the  windy  hotel,  with  their  pictures  changed, 
but  seldom  advanced.  When,  in  the  course  of  many 
seasons,  recognition  fell  not  to  their  share,  they  decided 
that  Landscape  Land  no  longer  bewitched  the  juries. 
Then,  with  heavy  hearts,  they  returned  to  their  high 
stools  in  Continental  galleries  and  set  to  re-copying 
the  Old  Masters. 

All  but  one.  He,  a  Swede  of  hysterical  temperament 
— pasty,  slack,  cursed  with  extraordinary  perseverance 
— was  constitutionally  incapable  of  perceiving  his 
limitations.  He  had  failed  at  painting  the  sea,  he 
had  failed  at  flowers  ;  cows  in  orchards  had  evaded 
him  ;  the  world  looked  upon  his  idea  of  the  sun  falling 
upon  distant  haycocks  and  saw  that  it  was  black. 
On  the  top  of  all  these  failures  he  still,  like  Braddock, 
promised  himself  to  do  better  the  next  time.  Day 
and  night  he  dreamed  of  fame,  and  the  very  morning 
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after  his  latest  failure  he  awoke  with  a  gay  determina- 
tion to  win  a  medal  with  a  picture  of  a  windmill  stand- 
ing sentinel  over  a  field  of  flowers.  He  went  forth, 
accompanied  by  a  companionable  mongrel  dog  that 
loved  him,  and  came  to  a  place  where  stood  a  windmill 
by  the  side  of  a  brimming  ditch.  A  tanned,  wrinkled- 
faced  Dutch  woman,  with  beady  eyes,  arid  a  crochet 
cap  tied  over  her  thin  hair,  was  seated  by  the  ditch, 
reading  a  book.  Of  her  the  Swede,  with  a  low  bow, 
begged  permission  to  fix  his  easel  in  the  garden,  that 
he  might  make  a  picture  of  the  flowers  and  the  sentinel 
windmill.  The  woman  laid  the  book  on  her  black 
apron,  stared,  nodded,  and  was  about  to  resume  her 
reading  when  the  mongrel  that  had  been  skulking 
at  the  Swede's  heels  lifted  its  head  and  whined.  When 
the  beast  whined  the  woman  shivered  like  a  person 
with  ague.  "  Take  it  out  of  my  sight,"  she  cried, 
almost  choking  with  the  violence  of  her  utterance. 
As  the  words  left  her  lips  an  echoing  whine  came  from 
the  cottage  ;  which  surprised  the  Swede,  as  dog  owners 
are  not  usually  timid  of  other  peoples'  beasts. 

He  tied  the  animal  to  a  tree  that  bent  over  the  road 
outside,  arranged  his  easel,  and  began  to  draw  in  the 
mill  on  a  canvas  about  the  size  of  a  chess-board.  All 
around  him  were  flowers  ;  but  until  the  mill  was  care- 
fully drawn  he  heeded  them  no  more  than  he  was 
heeded  by  the  wrinkled  woman  who  had  shuflled  down 
to  the  water-side,  there  to  fill,  empty,  and  refill  a 
child's  tin  mug,  old  and  battered.  She  sighed  and  shook 
her  head  as  the  drops  splashed  into  the  ditch.  When 
the  outline  of  the  mill  was  indicated,  the  Swede  retired 
a  few  feet,  to  find  himself  ill-pleased  with  the  work. 
The  position  of  the  wings  was  ineffective  ;  so  he  glanced 
towards  the  old  woman,  prepared  to  offer  her  a  gulden 
for  the  trouble  of  turning  them  to  a  more  pictorial 
angle.  She  was  no  longer  sitting  on  the  stool,  and  as 
he  had  not  the  ingenuity  to  distinguish  the  old  body 
bent  over   the  water,   he  picked   his  way   carefully 
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through  the  flowers  to  the  cottage  door,  pushed  it 
open,  and  stepped  aside  with  the  request  framed  on 
his  hps. 

The  man's  cry  awoke  the  mongrel,  who  had  fallen 
asleep.  He  jumped  and  broke  the  rope.  He  leaped 
into  the  garden  and  licked  his  master's  hand,  the  only 
part  of  the  Swede's  body  visible,  a  poor  trembling 
hand  clutching  the  door  open.  At  the  touch  of  the 
dog's  tongue  he  screamed  again,  and  tottered  across 
the  threshold  into  the  sunlight,  where,  for  some 
seconds,  he  leaned  against  the  mill  in  the  attitude  of 
an  ill  man.  Recovering,  he  crushed  across  the  flowers, 
gathered  easel  and  canvas  to  his  arms,  and  made  off 
over  the  land  followed  by  the  amazed  mongrel.  As 
the  tails  of  his  flying  coat  whisked  past  the  gate,  a 
brown  wrinkled  face  raised  itself  from  the  water,  and  a 
squat  figure  shuffled  round  to  the  cottage  door.  She 
closed  it  gently  behind  her,  and  from  the  room  there 
came  cooings  of  comfort,  moans,  and  other  sad  sounds 
as  of  a  dumb  child  trying  to  speak. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  dunes  before  she 
reappeared.  It  was  strange  that  the  tender  light  of 
early  evening  should  daze  her  ;  but,  by  comparison, 
the  glow  was  dazzling  as  the  noonday  sun,  for  within 
that  room  she  moved  and  did  the  work  of  nursing — 
as  far  as  was  possible — with  closed  eyes.  There  was 
a  time,  years  ago,  when  Hope  encouraged  her  now 
and  again  to  look  at  the  thing  lying  there  ;  but  that 
trial  had  long  become  too  painful. 

She  returned  to  the  stool  by  the  water-side,  her 
thin  lips  muttering  a  sentence  from  her  favourite 
author  :  "  Why  is  light  still  given  to  me  whose  way 
is  hid,  and  whom  God  hath  hedged  in  ?  "  Then,  with 
a  sudden  irritability,  she  kicked  the  book  away,  and 
kneeling  again,  filled  the  tin  mug,  gazed  into  the  clear 
water,  her  mind  at  that  moment  flashing  back  into 
the  past — back  through  thirty  and  more  years. 

•  ••«•• 
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The  season  was  the  same  ;  the  landscape  was  un- 
changed, save  that  the  branches  rusthng  above  the 
flowers  were  thinner  and  the  trunks  slimmer.  Then, 
as  now,  somebody  sat  by  the  water-side  sewing — a 
girl,  waistless,  as  Dutch  peasant  maidens  should  be  ; 
but  with  clear  eyes  and  a  complexion  such  as  only 
Dutch  maidens  have.  The  face  was  seldom  without 
a  smile  ;  it  was  never  without  a  smile  when  the  eyes 
rested  on  a  child  playing  in  the  tall  grass  just  beyond 
the  ditch.  Nearer  the  cottage  the  father,  in  a  blue 
blouse,  wide  blue  trousers,  and  sahots  was  swirling 
water  over  the  klinkers,  polishing  them  with  a  broom, 
and  singing  as  he  worked.  Each  time  he  clattered  to 
the  ditch  to  fill  the  pail  he  kissed  his  wife,  on  the  neck 
or  on  the  hair.  With  her,  merely  to  live  was  to  be 
perfectly  happy  ;  when  the  child  crossed  the  bridge, 
lisping  that  he  was  thirsty,  it  was  added  pleasure  to 
the  woman  to  enter  the  dairy  and  dip  a  cup  into  one 
of  the  large  pails  of  milk.  Carrying  it  dripping  from 
the  dim  cool  room,  she  suddenly  started,  dropped  the 
cup,  frightened  by  a  prolonged,  horrible  noise — the 
mingled  cries  of  a  man  and  a  child  in  pain.  Dragging 
the  curtain  from  the  window,  she  saw  her  husband 
falling  backwards,  with  a  dog  leaping  at  his  throat, 
and  the  child  trying  to  hide  its  small  blanched  face 
in  the  rough  planks  of  the  windmill.  Then  the  report 
of  a  gun  rang  out,  and  a  bullet  went  through  the  mad 
dog's  brain.  It  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  peasant 
who  had  fired  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  brought  down 
the  butt  of  his  gun  on  the  beast's  disfigured  head. 
The  bullet  had  already  done  the  work  ;  but  not  before 
the  teeth  had  met  deep  in  the  man's  cheek.  He  died 
a  month  later.  The  child  was  unharmed  ;  but  the 
horror  of  the  sight  cut  into  its  awakening  sensibilities, 
deadening  them  for  ever.  Unhappily,  its  physical 
development  was  not  retarded,  but  diverted  from  the 
normal  to  the  monstrous.  Carried  to  a  bed,  there  it 
had  lain  and  grown  for  thirty-three  years,  an  unsightly 
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creature,  so  pitiable  an  object  that  she  who  had  borne 
it  shut  its  presence  from  her  eyes. 

Laughter  and  a  snatch  of  song  roused  the  old  woman's 
daylong  reverie.  She  slowly  emptied  the  mug,  and 
raising  her  head  blinked  at  the  landscape.  Along  the 
cut  grass  neighbours  were  passing,  laughing,  singing, 
as  they  tripped  to  the  black  kine  waiting  to  be  milked 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  field.  The  eyes  of  the  wife 
were  alight  with  mirth  at  some  small  jest  of  her  hus- 
band's ;  the  elder  son  held  his  father's  hand,  the 
elder  girl,  her  mother's,  while  the  younger  children 
plucked  the  flowers,  and  made  excursions  in  search 
of  "  tremble  grass."  They  passed  :  it  was  the  hour 
of  infinite  peace  ;  the  old  woman  was  alone  with  her 
bitter  thoughts.  Only  when  a  particularly  hearty 
peal  of  laughter  broke  back  to  her  through  the  hushed 
air,  she  rose  angrily  to  her  feet,  resentful  of  such 
happiness.  But  the  mood  passed  quickly  as  it  came. 
She  collected  her  little  properties,  shaking  her  old 
head  towards  the  room  where  the  thing  lay,  and  mutter- 
ing mechanically  as  if  persistent  iteration  of  the  words 
had  made  them  meaningless  :  "  Why,  oh,  God,  why  ?  " 

(From  The  Diary  of  a  Looker-on,  1908.) 
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Watteau 

He  gave,  he  gives  joy,  but  he  was  sad,  dicontented, 
distrustful  of  himself  and  others.  Sometimes  Nature 
makes  a  great  effort  and  unites  genius  to  the  sane 
mind  and  the  sane  body,  as  in  a  Titian,  a  Leonardo, 
a  Shakespeare,  a  Goethe  ;  more  often  she  breathes 
genius  into  a  fugitive  and  precarious  shell,  as  in  a 
Keats,  a  Francis  Thompson,  a  Watteau,  and  ironically, 
or  perhaps  blessedly,  gives  them  the  phthisical  tempera- 
ment so  that  they  crowd  youth,  adolescence,  and  age 
into  a  burst  of  hectic  performances  before  they  depart. 

Watteau's  life?  \Vhy,  it  could  be  told  in  a  page. 
His  art  ?  It  is  all  stated  in  any  one  of  his  significant 
pictures.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  unfortunates 
who  are  never  at  rest  in  this  world.  Life  to  him  was 
a  wandering  to  find  home.  Always  beyond  the  hills, 
any  place  where  he  did  not  happen  to  be  at  the  moment, 
gleamed  the  spires  of  the  City  of  Happiness  and 
Contentment,  beckoning,  waiting,  rising  against  the 
sky,  like  the  towers  of  New  Jerusalem  in  Taddeo  di 
BartoH's  "  Death  of  the  Virgin."  He  fled  from  the 
boredom  of  his  home  in  Valenciennes,  yet  he  died 
longing  to  return. 

Watteau  revealed  his  temperament,  on  the  wing, 
as  it  were,  in  his  masterpiece,  "  The  Embarkment  for 
Cythera,"  These  ethereal  and  butterfly  pilgrims  of 
love  should  be  happy  enough  in  their  enchanted 
garden  on  the  border  of  the  azure  sea,  but  no  !  they 
are  preparing  lackadaisically  to  depart,  to  be  wafted 
in  the  ship  with  the  rose-coloured  sail  to  the  Island  of 
Cythera,  the  abode  of  Venus,  whom  they  worship  for 
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the  joy  of  worship,  without  any  desire  for  possession. 
On  those  lovely  shores  they  will  find  no  continuing 
city.  Watteau  knows  that.  Oh  1  but  he  was  a  cynic, 
was  this  Watteau,  whose  palette  was  a  rainbow,  and 
whose  vision  was  like  the  flash  of  a  kingfisher's  wing 
in  sunlight.  Do  you  remember  his  "Fete  Champetre" 
at  Dresden,  with  the  little  exquisite  figure  of  a  woman 
seated  on  the  ground  turning  away  from  the  spectator? 
Oh,  her  bright  hair,  and  the  dress — (I  am  a  man  ;  but 
what  a  dress  !)  What  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  draw- 
ing and  painting  of  it !  This  little  lady  is  essentially 
Watteau,  who  loved  pretty  clothes  and  budding  figures, 
and  whose  drawing  was  as  dainty  as  the  frocks  he 
composed  ;  yet  I  do  not  think  she  is  the  real  Watteau. 
Cast  your  eye  to  the  left  of  the  picture  where  stands 
an  elderly,  disdainful  dandy.  You  meet  this  looker-on 
again  and  again  in  Watteau's  pictures  ;  he  is  in  the 
"  Fete  Champetre,"  and  yet  not  of  it ;  he  knows  how 
little  all  this  affectation  of  gaiety  really  signifies  ; 
ROW  transient  is  this  commerce  with  joy,  and  yet  he 
lingers  there  because,  in  Watteau's  world,  there  is 
naught  else  to  do.  He  is  Scorn — amused  and  idle. 
Yet,  Watteau  himself,  was  always  doing — a  great 
worker.  He  knew,  like  Zola,  that  work  is  the  anodyne 
for  the  "  malady  of  the  infinite,"  or  of  self,  whichever 
you  like  to  call  it ;  but  he  had  no  wish  to  teach.  He 
used  his  art  to  escape  from  the  world  to  a  dream- 
realm,  where  the  sun  always  shines  and  where  Monday 
morning  never  comes. 

What  was  he  like,  this  "  exquisite  little  master," 
restless,  changeable,  obstinate,  irritable,  and  mis- 
anthropic, whose  influence  on  art  has  been  so  great  ? 
In  his  portrait  of  himself  engraved  by  Boucher,  the 
slight,  nervous  figiu'e,  alert,  on  the  point  of  a  petulant 
outbreak,  looks  a  genius,  but  a  man  "  gey  ill  to  live 
with."  I  have  a  keener,  if  a  sadder  vision  of  him  in  a 
portrait  drawn  by  himself,  "  frightfuUy  thin,  almost 
deathlike."       It     is     called     "  Watteau     Laughing." 
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Frightfully  thin,  almost  deathlike,  himself  drawn  by 
himself — laughing.    That  is  Watteau. 

The  Greeks  gave  us  the  beauty  of  form  ;  Watteau 
gives  us  the  beauty  of  caprice,  of  frills  and  fripperies  ; 
but  his  people  are  adorned  by  garments  that  lend  them 
grace ;  his  women  walking  are  rhythmical  lines  ;  sitting, 
they  are  silhouettes  of  delight,  their  garments  enhanc- 
ing beauty,  not  hiding  it. 

Watteau  is  the  great  master  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France,  a  century  distinctly  feminine.  To 
say  that  he  is  the  most  feminine  painter  that  ever 
lived  is  in  no  sense  a  disparagement,  for  to  this  quality 
of  grace  and  daintiness,  of  coquetry  and  caprice,  of 
melancholy  and  longing,  was  united  a  very  masculine 
quality  of  craft  and  originality  in  craft. 

We  tingle  with  delight  in  looking  at  his  luscious 
colour  and  studying  the  mastery  of  its  application. 
What  artist  has  not  known  the  envious  desire  to  possess 
one  of  his  drawings,  the  part  of  his  achievement  which 
entitles  him  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest,  so  truthful, 
so  full  of  subtle  distinction  of  line,  whether  it  be  a 
Blackamoor's  face  or  a  beauty's  back. 

The  origin  of  the  broken  tone  in  modern  art  is  his, 
From  him  we  may  trace  the  modern  impressionist 
movement,  and  from  him  modern  pointillism.  What  is 
impressionism,  and  what  is  pointillism  ? 

Impressionism  is  the  elimination  of  the  little,  the 
giving  of  the  large  truth,  the  instantaneous  impression 
of  vision  ;  but  all  vision  is  not  the  same,  and  as  the 
lens  of  the  looking  eye  varies,  so  the  impression  will 
vary.  We  may  teach  ourselves  to  see  little  or  much, 
our  memory  may  be  accurate  or  false,  according  to 
our  gifts.  Emerson  says  :  "  Our  difference  or  wit 
appears  to  be  only  a  difference  of  impressionability, 
or  power  to  appreciate  faint,  fainter,  and  infinitely 
faintest  voices  and  visions."  This  faculty  of  seeing 
at  the  first  glance,  "  faint,  fainter,  and  infinitely 
faintest,"   the  impressionist  claims.     He  may  be  so 
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impressionable,  or  so  little  capable  of  sensitiveness  to 
impression  that  his  picture  in  one  instance  may  be 
fuller  of  fine  truths  than  the  most  laborious  idleness 
of  finish  can  make  it,  and  in  the  other  his  lack  of  sen- 
sitiveness to  impression  may  be  a  mere  jumble  of 
decomposed  colour  understood  only  by  himself. 

Pointillism  is  the  application  of  pure  colour  to  the 
canvas  in  small  streaks  or  dots,  and  has  become  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  impressionists.  To  them  it 
represents  the  decomposition  of  light ;  the  streak  and 
dot — broken  colour — is  used  to  increase  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vibration  of  light,  which  it  does  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner.  The  use  of  broken  colour  was  one  of 
Watteau's  characteristics,  and  is  part  of  the  charm 
and  originality  of  his  technique. 

Even  his  inconsistencies  have  charm.  His  drawings 
were  from  the  life  ;  his  nudes  were  also  from  the  life, 
very  true  to  Nature  are  they,  very  modem  as  to  reflec- 
tion and  value,  with  the  added  Watteau  grace.  But, 
let  me  confess  it,  the  modern  craftsman  more  wedded 
to  truth  than  inspiration  may  feel  less  conviction  of 
his  greatness  in  examining  his  pictures  because,  admire 
his  colour  and  technique  as  much  as  we  will,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  in  his  "  invented  "  pictures  Watteau's 
inspiration  is  what  the  student  in  France  calls  chic. 
And  yet  who  would  have  them  different  ?  His  Pastorals 
may  be  chic'd,  but  there  they  are,  done — unrivalled, 
supreme. 

Eighteenth-century  art  in  France  means,  for  most 
of  us,  Watteau.  He  is  the  fitting  master  of  a  century  in 
which  women  played  so  great  a  part.  He  did  not  im- 
mortalise any  woman.  No  Mona  Lisa,  no  Giovanna 
Tornabuoni,  no  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  lives  through 
his  brush.  He  immortalised  women — not  any  par- 
ticular woman ;  he  created  a  type,  the  Watteau 
type — adorable,  dainty,  and  fragrant  as  a  flower. 
She  has  no  name,  no  place  of  abode  since  Watteau 
died.    He  saw  her  in  his  dream-life,  held  her  for  a 
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moment  as  she  flitted  past.   So  she  remams  ;  eternally 
young,  eternally  free. 

"  Fair  youth,   beneath   the  trees,   thou    canst  not 
leave 
The  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
She  cannot  fade.  .  .  . 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  !  " 

(From  Watteau,  1908.) 
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Orvieto  and  the  Boy 

There  was  a  boy  who  grew  up  in  the  seventies  of 
last  century  when  the  name  of  Turner  aroused  no 
particular  interest  or  emotion  :  Turner  was  a  classic, 
and  he  was  treated  with  the  incurious  veneration  that 
is  given  to  classics.  Turner  was  among  the  gods,  and 
if  a  descent  to  the  ground-floor  of  the  National  Gallery, 
where  a  selection  of  his  water-colours  was  shown,  did 
startle  the  wayfarer  into  amazement  at  the  lyrical 
loveliness  of  those  visions,  compared  with  the  sombre 
and  heavy  magnificence  of  most  of  his  oil  pictures, 
well,  they  were  by  Turner,  and  Turner,  being  a  classic, 
was  not  a  subject  for  debate.  He  was  with  the  masters 
— fit  and  few — a  classic. 

I  think  no  one  dreamed  of  the  extraordinary  revival 
of  interest  in  Turner  and  increasing  admiration  for 
his  genius  that  was  to  mark  the  twentieth  century, 
when  the  "  unfinished  oils  "  were  exhibited,  and  later 
when  the  Turner  Gallery  at  Millbank  was  opened. 

The  boy  who  grew  up  in  the  seventies,  and  to  whom, 
in  the  first  idealism  of  youth,  Turner  seemed  almost 
superhuman,  has  closely  followed  the  public  mani- 
festations of  interest  in  the  flame  and  fame  of  Turner, 
the  man  of  whom  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  wrote  :  "  AH 
torches  which  have  shed  a  flood  of  new  light  on  Art, 
that  of  Delacroix  in  1825,  those  of  the  Impressionists 
in  1870,  have  in  turn  been  lit  at  his  flame."  The  boy 
likes  to  return  in  memory  to  those  days  in  the  seventies 
when  Turner  first  became  wonderful,  something  not 
quite  to  be  explained,  in  his  life. 

The  boy  was  taken  periodicaUy,  for  education  and 
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pleasure,  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  as  he  was  led 
through  the  various  rooms  astonishment  passed  into 
bewilderment.  The  mixed  art  of  the  world  was  far 
too  complex  for  the  boy's  unfolding  mind.  The  clash 
of  personalities,  the  astonishing  divergences  of  the 
various  schools  of  painting  confused  and  distracted 
him  and  only  when  he  entered  the  Turner  room  (now 
gone),  and  was  told,  what  he  had  already  dimly 
divined,  that  the  pictures  crowded  on  those  four  walls 
were  all  by  one  man,  did  he  find  rest  for  his  soul  ?  He 
did  not  appreciate  all  the  Turners,  but  he  grasped  their 
coherency,  and  realised  what  he  was  told,  that  they 
expressed  the  growth  of  one  mind  groping  from  dark- 
ness to  light.  Yet  it  seemed  strange  to  the  boy  that 
he  who  painted  the  dark  and  material  "  Calais  Pier  " 
should  also  have  painted  the  gorgeous  fairy  tale  called 
"  Ulysses  Deriding  Polyphemus "  ;  that  the  calm 
and  contemplative  "  Crossing  the  Brook "  should 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  brain  and  hand  that 
willed  that  wonder  of  wonders,  "  Rain,  Steam  and 
Speed,"  or  the  fading  loveliness  of  the  picture  that  was 
then  called  "  Approach  to  Venice."  The  boy  was  not 
old  enough  to  understand  the  interest  and  importance 
of  studying  a  painter's  work  chronologically,  which 
would  have  made  it  plain  to  him  why  a  man  could 
paint  the  "  Calais  Pier "  at  twenty-eight,  "  Rain, 
Steam  and  Speed,"  at  sixty-nine,  and  the  sunlight 
dreams  between  whiles,  in  moments  of  rapturous 
vision.  These  problems  did  not  trouble  the  boy.  He 
was  too  young  to  analyse  his  impressions,  and  they 
were  all  forgotten  when  he  was  shown  the  small  picture 
called  "  View  of  Orvieto,"  by  Turner.  That  remained 
to  him  all  through  boyhood,  and  through  manhood 
also,  essential  Turner,  essential  Italy,  a  dream  Italy, 
but  more  real  than  the  reality. 

Yet  "  Orvieto,"  painted  in  Rome  in  1829,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1830,  when  the 
artist  was  fifty-five,  is  not  one  of  his  great  works.    And 
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it  is  not  a  view  of  Orvieto,  that  is,  a  correct  view.  Turner 
was  an  interpreter  of  the  soul  of  what  he  saw,  not 
a  reporter  of  topographical,  historical  or  architectural 
accuracy.  The  golden  valley  bathed  in  sunlight,  the 
city  on  the  hill  swooning  in  golden  mist,  and  the  magical 
fading  away  of  the  uplands  into  infinity,  that  is  what 
the  boy  cared  about.  All  that  is  pure  Turner,  the 
idealist,  the  visionary,  the  lover  of  light,  colour, 
distances  and  the  enchantments  of  nature.  Turner, 
too,  but  dual-natured  Turner,  is  the  inept  foreground, 
a  mere  contrivance  to  throw  the  middle  distance  back  ; 
things  pressed  into  his  service  that  happened  to  come 
to  hand,  the  litter  of  properties,  the  "  drawing-master 
tree,"  the  uncouth  figures,  the  unsubstantial  fountain. 
Years  later  the  boy  visited  Orvieto,  and  found  the 
city  far  less  beautiful  than  Turner's  dream.  But  by 
that  time  he  had  learnt  that  the  true  artist  is  not  merely 
a  copyist  of  nature,  that  he  states  his  vision,  the  effect, 
not  the  fact.  This  "  View  of  Orvieto,"  remained 
enshrined  in  his  heart.  To  him  as  a  boy  it  was  Italy, 
and  Italy  never  really  meant  anything  else  to  his  young 
intelligence,  just  Turner's  vision  of  Orvieto,  a  golden 
town  on  a  golden  hill  under  a  summer  sky ;  a  place 
where  the  sun  always  shines  and  where  there  are  little 
white  roads  leading  he  cared  not  whither,  because 
they  all  led  to  somewhere  in  Italy.  This  is  the  joy 
of  the  artist,  a  joy  that  often  he  never  hears  of.  This 
is  his  joy — to  touch  a  young  heart  to  ecstasy,  ay  ! 
even  by  a  second-rate  picture,  and  to  keep  in  that  young 
heart  a  vision  that  the  world  and  time  can  never 
destroy,  and  that  a  visit  to  the  place  cannot  dispel. 
To  that  boy  Turner's  "  Orvieto  "  meant  Italy  :  since 
he  has  become  a  man  he  has  wandered  through  Italy 
again  and  again  from  end  to  end,  but  even  now,  if 
he  wishes  to  recall  Italy,  to  be  kindled  by  the  thought 
of  that  word  meaning  so  much  to  Englishmen,  he 
still  turns  to  Turner's  picture.  For  him  it  cannot  fade, 
it  cannot  change. 
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From  "  Orvieto  "  as  a  starting-place,  the  boy,  who 
is  now  a  man,  proceeded  in  time  to  explore  the  art 
life  of  Tm-ner,  dwelling  oftenest  on  his  golden  visions 
in  which  this  persistent  man,  eloquent  nowhere  but 
in  his  heart,  truly  found  himself.  They  were  the  goals 
of  his  pilgrimage,  but  few  appreciated  them.  Among 
the  few  was  honest,  plain-spoken  John  Constable, 
who  said  of  Turner's  contributions  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  1828,  which  were  so  unlike  his  own  prac- 
tical art ;  "  Turner  has  some  golden  visions,  glorious 
and  beautiful.  They  are  only  visions,  but  still  they  are 
art,  and  one  could  live  and  die  with  such  pictures.' 
Yet  in  that  year  the  tale  of  Turner's  golden  visions 
had  hardly  began  to  be  told.  He  was  to  go  on  simpli- 
fying and  simplfying,  until  modelling  was  subordinated 
to  colour,  and  the  forms  and  shapes  of  things  became 
lost  in  the  effulgence  of  light. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  life  of  industrious  and  pro- 
gressive work  ?  It  began  when  he  was  a  mere  boy,  in 
the  dark  court,  off  Maiden  Lane,  near  the  Strand  ; 
the  long,  laborious,  loving  effort  ended  only  with  the 
end;  that  furtive,  fugitive  end  when,  tired  of  man  and 
his  ways,  the  old,  self-sufhcient  painter  disappeared 
from  his  haunts  and  his  friends,  and  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Mr.  Booth,  the  sun  his  master,  the  river  his 
companion,  met  death  in  a  little  balconied  house  over- 
looking the  Thames  at  Chelsea. 

Work,  work,  work — absorbing,  concentrated  work — 
that  was  his  life.  This  "  short,  stout  man  with  a  red 
face  and  covetous  eyes,"  was  hardly  what  the  world 
calls  a  fine  character,  although  there  are  on  record 
many  instances  of  his  generosity  and  kindness.  He 
was  as  secretive  about  his  work  as  about  his  life.  The 
door  of  his  studio,  whether  in  Queen  Anne  Street 
or  on  the  hills,  was,  metaphorically,  always  locked. 

When  the  boy  who  loved  the  view  of  "  Orvieto  " 
more  than  any  picture  he  had  ever  seen,  begun  to 
study  Turner's  art  life  he  amused  and  confused  himself 
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by  dividing  it,  as  all  his  biographers  have  done,  into 
periods.  These  he  simplified  into  two  broad  divisions, 
first  when  this  ever-ambitious  painter  pitted  himself 
against  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  later 
when,  entirely  disregarding  the  works  of  man,  he 
faced  Nature,  and  challenged  nothing  less  than  the 
source  of  all  light  and  colour — the  sun. 

Turner's  art  life  shows  no  sudden  rush  of  genius. 
Step  by  step  he  climbed,  and  had  he  died  in  1802,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  when  Girtin,  his  friend  and 
fellow-student,  died,  we  should  have  had  the  record 
of  a  youth  of  great  promise,  but  whose  performances 
were  no  more  wonderful,  if  as  wonderful  as  Girtin's. 
From  the  period  of  Training  he  passed  to  the  period 
of  Rivalry.  Of  the  many  painters  he  strove  to  out- 
soar  there  was  none  so  worthy  his  challenge  as  Claude 
Lorrain,  and  to  this  day,  in  accordance  with  a  condition 
of  Turner's  will,  two  of  his  pictures  hang  in  the  National 
Gallery  side  by  side  with  two  of  Claude's,  challenging 
the  Lorrainer  from  beyond  the  grave.  The  challenger 
has  his  desire,  but  Claude  is  not  conquered.  The  great 
Englishman  does  not  dethrone  the  great  Frenchman 
on  his  own  ground.  Claude  is  unrivalled  in  the  balance 
of  his  classical  pictures,  and  in  their  cool  and  temperate 
colour.  The  real  Turner,  the  Turner  who  challenged 
the  sun,  had  not  yet  found  himself,  In  his  periods  of 
Power  and  Splendour,  between  the  ages,  say,  of  forty- 
five  and  sixty-five,  when  such  masterpieces  as  the 
"  Ulysses "  and  the  "  Fighting  Temeraire,"  were 
produced.  Turner  disregarded  aU  other  painters.  And 
while  he  was  producing  epics,  this  prodigal  artist  was 
also  throwing  off  lyrics — the  impulsive  water-colours, 
and  those  "  unfinished  oils,"  destined,  when  reclaimed 
and  shown  in  1906,  to  raise  the  art  of  Turner  to  the 
empyrean  of  landscape  art.  They  were  works  of  plea- 
sure, easy  evocations  of  his  genious,  done  quickly  and 
gladly  thrown  aside,  never  exhibited. 

Of  all  the  periods  of  his  art  life  there  is  none  to  be 
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compared  with  the  period  contained  in  the  few  glorious 
years  when  he  was  past  sixty  and  drawing  near  to  his 
seventieth  year,  the  period  when  Hght  in  all  its  mani- 
festations obsessed  him,  when  he  produced  the 
"  Norham  Castle,  Sunrise,"  the  "  Hastings  "  with  the 
red  sail,  the  later  "  Venice  "  pictures,  and  the  later 
water-colours,  so  delicate,  so  flushed  with  sunshine 
that  the  world  of  sight  seems  to  be  swimming  in  irides- 
cent vapour.  Finally,  there  is  the  period  of  decline, 
but  what  a  decline,  that  could  evoke  such  a  magnificent 
madness  as  "  Queen  Mab's  Grotto,"  and  such  tumbling 
splendours  as  the  four  classical  pictures  he  exhibited 
the  year  before  he  died  ! 

The  boy  who  loved  "  Orvieto  "  despaired  of  ever 
being  able  to  write  adequately  about  Turner,  so  enor- 
mous, so  diversified,  was  his  achievement.  Sometimes 
he  thought  he  would  like  to  consider  nothing  but  the 
"  Orvieto,"  the  "  Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed,"  the 
"  Sunrise  "  pictures  and  the  "  Evening  Star  "  ;  and 
among  the  water-colours,  a  certain  dream  of  blue 
loveliness  called  "  Lucerne  "  and  the  red  "  Righi," 
and  perhaps  the  six  small  pictures,  phantom  ships 
and  fairy  skies,  that  he  bequeathed  to  Mrs  Booth, 
and  perhaps  the  four  impressions  in  one  frame,  sen- 
sations they  might  be  called,  of  Petworth  at  evening, 
mere  sunset  visions,  but  such  visions — visions  that 
have  made  the  child  who  was  born  in  a  dark  London 
court  of  a  crazy  mother  and  a  chirpy  father — 
immortal. 

(From  Turner's  Golden  Visions,  1910.) 
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A  Post  Impressionist  Essay 

Among  the  things  that  happened  during  the  year  that 
Post  Impressionism  broke  upon  London  was  something 
that  I  wanted  to  write  about  ;  that  I  meant  to  write 
about ;  and  that  I  have  not  written  about.  Perhaps 
the  reason  of  this  negation  is  that  I  have  told  it  so  often 
in  conversation,  and  as  expression  in  one  form  or 
another  is  the  chief  satisfaction  of  mankind,  and  as 
self-expression  in  talk  is  easier  than  self-expression  in 
writing,  it  has  happened  that  I  have  not  yet  written 
about  the  Big  Drum  Major. 

Maybe  the  time  for  telling  it  in  print  had  passed, 
but  something  happened,  something  attached  itself  to 
my  memory  of  the  Big  Drum  Major,  so  that  one  morning 
when  I  awoke,  it  seemed  that  the  moment  had  come 
to  write.    That  "  something  "  was  a  newspaper  article 

by  ,  well,  as  he  chooses  to  use  a  nom  de  guerre, 

I  must  respect  his  anonymity.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
he  is  an  eminent  novelist,  and  that  he  writes  with  his 
brain  more  than  with  his  heart  (a  good  brain,  by-the- 
bye).  So  much  for  that.  Now  for  his  article.  Osten- 
sibly, it  was  an  appreciation  of,  almost  a  thank-offering 
to  certain  members  of  the  group  of  painters  belonging 
to  the  Post  Impressionist  movement,  the  value  of 
which,  to  quote  his  own  words  :  "is  permanantly 
and  definitely  settled  outside  London." 

But  there  was  also  an  idea  at  the  back  of  his  article. 
He  is  unafraid  of  ideas,  even  sharp-edged  ones,  and 
does  not  put  on  the  armour  of  self-complacency  even 
when  they  cut  and  pierce.  No  work  of  art,  as  every 
one  knows,  from  an  epic  to  a  paragraph,  is  of  value 
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unless  there  be  an  idea  at  the  back  of  it,  and  those 
painters  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  in  varying  degrees  of 
perspicacity,  did  express  their  ideas.  Gauguin  in 
"  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  "  conveys  his  idea 
in  a  manner  that  adds  profoundly  to  my  mystical 
knowledge  of  art  and  Hfe.  In  his  "  L'Esprit  Veille," 
that  elaborate  and  arresting  decoration,  he  expresses, 
forcibly,  fearfully,  yet  quite  simply,  the  method, 
current  for  centuries  in  Tahiti,  by  which  a  ghostly 
presence  may  be  evoked.  But  I  have  not  yet  explained 
the  mother  idea  at  the  back  of  my  friend's  article. 
Being  unafraid,  he  proceeds  to  inquire  what  kind  of 
an  effect  the  idea  that  has  produced  these  paintings 
(which  again  I  say  is  merely  the  old  cry  for  freedom, 
the  passion  of  the  individual  to  be  allowed  to  express 
his  glimmering  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  in  his  own 
infantile  way),  has  upon  him  as  a  writer.  He  is  dis- 
turbed ;  he  writes  this  frank  confession :  "I  have 
permitted  myself  to  suspect  that  supposing  some 
writer  were  to  come  along  and  do  in  words  what  these 
men  have  done  in  paint,  I  might  conceivably  be  dis- 
gusted with  nearly  the  whole  of  modem  fiction,  and 
I  might  have  to  begin  again." 

He  calls  this  a  fine  thought.  It  is.  When  Success, 
in  search  of  something  finer,  prepares  to  turn  from  the 
goal  and  agonisingly  to  re-tread  the  ancient  mystic 
way  which  begins  in  purgation  and  ends  in  illumination 
and  union,  the  thought  even  is  fine,  is  it  not  ?  But  my 
friend  will  have  to  think  very  hard,  and  thought  usually 
leads  to  inaction,  Indeed,  he  says  elsewhere  in  his 
article :  "  This  awkward  experience  will  in  aU 
probability  not  happen  to  me,  but  it  might  happen 
to  a  writer  younger  than  me." 

Now  the  Big  Drum  Major  did  not  have  to  think  at 
aU.  He  was  one  of  those  happy-starred  people,  a 
man  of  action.  He  just  Uved  his  idea  without  fuss ; 
he  carried  it  on  to  the  unending  end  ;  it  lives,  although 
I  know  it  merely  through  the  medium  of  a  song.    And 
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now  I  come  to  the  point  why,  having  renounced  the 
notion  of  writing  about  the  Big  Drum  Major,  suddenly 
I  had  the  desire  one  morning  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject. 

Could  you  not  write,  I  said  to  myself,  about  the 
Big  Drum  Major  in  the  way  that  these  men 
at  the  Grafton  Gallery  painted — giving  the  synthesis 
of  the  thing  seen,  not  the  intimation  of  it ;  the 
spirit,  not  merely  the  well-formed  letters ;  the 
"  geist "  of  that  chapter  in  Ephesians,  that  was  the 
foundation  of  Wesleyanism,  not  the  hard  dogma  into 
which  Wesleyanism  has  been  moulded  ?  Could  you 
not  wTite  about  that  Big  Drum  Major,  I  reiterated, 
as  Gauguin  painted  "  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives," 
just  the  sensation  of  the  heaviness  of  grief ;  as  Van 
Gogh  painted  the  sensation  of  rankness  that  informs 
the  sunflower,  and  the  raininess  of  rain  in  darkened 
sky  and  sodden  earth  in  his  wonderful  landscape  called 
"  Rain  Effect  "  ;  as  Matisse  painted  the  sensation  of 
brilliant  and  naughty  artificiality  in  the  vivid  fiimsiness 
of  his  coquette  with  the  green  eyes  ? 

I  thought  I  might  do  it.  I  find  I  can't.  I  think  I 
could  tell  it  to  a  sympathetic  Ustener,  but  I  cannot 
write  it  any  more  than  I  can  express  in  words  the 
emotion,  the  sensation,  that  Rembrandt's  "  Polish 
Rider  "  awakes  in  me.  I  think  Rembrandt,  had  he 
heard  the  song  called  "  The  Big  Drmn  Major,"  might 
have  painted  a  picture  of  that  soul  march  that  could 
hang  side  by  side  with  "  The  Polish  Rider." 

I  heard  the  song  of  "  The  Big  Drum  Major  "  at  a 
late  hour  after  a  Bohemian  dinner  in  London.  You 
would  have  said  that  ideality  could  not  blossom  there. 
Hilarity,  rather  primitive  and  roughly  spontaneous, 
was  the  note.  We  joined  in  choruses,  smiled  fitfully 
at  Corney  Grain  imitations,  and  blinked  at  conjuring 
tricks  seen  hazily  through  tobacco  smoke.  Wlien  the 
performers  were  inadequate,  crusts  of  bread  and  oranges 
were  aimed  at  them.    The  hilarity  waned.    In  groups 
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of  two  and  three,  men  edged  towards  the  door  with 
lingering  farewells,  for  it  was  a  wild  night  outside. 

Suddenly  they  stopped  to  listen.  The  laughter 
and  talk  lessened.  A  little,  unobtrusive  man  was 
singing.  He  began  singing  from  his  seat.  Then  he 
rose.  His  elbows,  I  remember,  were  tight  against  his 
ribs,  his  closed  fists  out- jutted  from  his  body,  and  his 
head  was  erect.  He  walked  to  the  platform  chanting 
rather  than  singing.  His  accompanist  at  the  piano 
watched  him.  Standing  upon  the  platform,  he  sang 
through  the  many  verses  of  the  song,  his  hands,  body 
and  head  remaining  quiescent.  The  song,  I  understood, 
was  not  his  own.  He  was  interpreting  the  author's 
idea — wonderfully.  He  made  no  attempt  at  dramatic 
gesture  ;  he  just  went  on.  He  was  an  artist.  He 
knew  that  the  weight  of  the  words,  and  the  idea 
behind  them,  sufficed.  He  realised  that  he  was  but  the 
medium  of  the  idea,  and  when  he  drew  near  the  end 
of  the  song,  he  did  not  prepare  for  smirk  and  bow. 
He  moved  slowly,  with  military  step,  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform  still  singing,  and  so  he  returned  to  his 
seat,  and  only  ended  his  song  then.  But  the  illusion 
that  the  "  Big  Drum  Major  "  was  still  marching  on 
did  not  cease.  He  marches  still.  I  see  him  marching 
for  ever,  smiling  at  destiny. 

Wliat  was  this  song  ?  What  was  the  idea  that  the 
little,  unobtrusive  man  proclaimed  so  simply  yet  so 
magnificently  ?  Merely  that  there  was  once  a  regiment 
in  that  land  of  dreams  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the 
moon  where  all  beautiful  and  enduring  things  happen  ; 
that  this  regiment  had  orders  to  march.  So  they 
marched  forth,  with  the  Big  Drum  Major  in  front, 
twirling  his  big  baton.  Men,  unable  to  bear  the  strain, 
fell.  More  fell.  And  as  years,  or  centuries,  or  aeons 
passed,  all  the  men  dropped,  fatigued,  worn  out ; 
but  the  Big  Drum  Major  still  kept  marching  on,  twirling 
his  big  baton,  cheerful  in  spite  of  the  apparent  wrong- 
ness   of   everything,    victorious   in   apparent    failure, 
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marching  on  still,   because   the  order  had  not  been 
given  to  halt. 

As  the  little,  unobtrusive  man  sang  this  song  of  a 
dateless  and  deathless  idea,  there  came  over  the  room 
the  hush  that  always  comes  when  a  flash  of  the  things 
of  the  spirit  illumines  matter,  as  when,  in  reading,  we 
chance  upon  such  a  line  as  "  Love  that  had  robbed 
us  of  immortal  things,  this  little  moment  mercifully 
gave."  That  hush  was  magnetic.  It  deepened  as  he 
sang,  and  when  he  had  finished  I  was  not  the  only 
one  who  could  not  see  where  he  had  gone  because  of  a 
mist  of  tears. 

It  is  well  worth  thinking  over,  and  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  I  should  like  to  write  about  it  in  the  way 
that  those  misunderstood  men,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin, 
and  their  kin  painted  pictures.  Yet  why  write  about 
it  ?  When  an  idea  has  been  expressed  perfectly  in  one 
art,  nothing  is  gained  by  translating  it  into  another. 
The  story  of  the  Big  Drum  Major  has  been  told  in  a 
song,  and  the  spirit  of  the  song  has  been  perfectly 
expressed  by  that  little  unobtrusive  man,  an  artist, 
who  conquered  his  environment.  I  thank  him,  and, 
on  reflection,  I  delete  the  story  of  the  Big  Drum  Major 
from  my  list  of  things  undone,  because  it  has  been 
done  finally.  Nothing  can  stop  the  onward  march  of 
that  brave  and  buoyant  Big  Drum  Major,  who  obeyed. 
The  fact  may  be  unhistorical.     The  idea  is  eternal. 

I  had  ended  there.    One  must  end  somewhere. 

Would  that  I  could  illustrate  the  intensity  of  the 
achievement  of  these  painter  pioneers  ?  We,  who  sit 
at  home,  in  ease,  constructing  arm-chair  theories  can 
hardly  realise  their  white-hot,  fever-tossed  mania  for 
expression.  It  is  well.  Goya  looked  into  gulfs.  Van 
Gogh  strained  into  the  furnace  and  was  scorched  and 
shrivelled.  But  the  flame  of  their  lives  enables  us  to 
understand  why  the  New  Movement  in  Art  has  pros- 
pered and  spread,  seeing  how  fierce  were  the  pioneer 
fires.     In   the   background   the   lonely   and   majestic 
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Cezanne,  a  kind  of  Moses,  looking  within  himself  for 
the  promised  land ;  in  the  foreground,  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle.  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin,  with  their 
elemental  craving  for  expression,  their  passion  for 
creation,  for  seeing,  for  living,  and 

*' .     .     .     I  had  ended  there  ; 
But  a  great  wind  blew  all  the  stars  to  flare." 

That  great  wind  !  Those  stars  blown  to  flare  !  Who 
knows  what  suns  of  the  future  these  men  with  their 
great  wind  of  creation  and  vision  may  not  fan  into 
being  ? 

(From  The  Post  Impressionists,  191 1.) 


XXIV 

Feeling  in  Art 

I  FOUND  my  friend  one  afternoon  at  the  beginning  of 
his  fourth  week  of  inaction  in  a  disconsolate  mood. 

"  I'm  troubled,"  he  moaned,  "  I'm  becoming  a 
valetudinarian.  I'm  out  of  condition.  Who  can 
wonder  ?  The  beautiful  world  disregards  me.  Here  I 
lie  a  castaway,  wounded  in  body  and  soul,  without  a 
captain  and,  I  fear,  without  a  heart.  My  body  con- 
trols my  mind — that's  failure.  The  light  tells  me  that 
the  day  is  declining,  and  what  have  I  done  ?  Since 
noon  I  have  been  trying  to  paint  a  flower  picture  from 
those  pretty  blossoms  that  my  sister.  Faith,  gathered 
— flower  painting — the  last  resort  of  the  sorrowful. 
And  I've  been  introspecting,  lashing  myself  for  my 
lack  of  real  feeling.  Man,  I  don't  feel.  That's  why  I'm 
miserable.  I'm  full  of  self-pity  and  shame.  I'm  des- 
cending to  the  grave  with  aU  my  aspirations  unrealised, 
I'm " 

"  *  The  wan  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave. 
And  Time  is  setting  with  me,  0  1'" 

Here  I  interposed,  knowing  that  the  way  to  restore 
my  friend  was  to  treat  his  mood  as  intelligently 
normal. 

"  Do  you  think  Burns  really  felt  those  lovely  lines  ?" 
he  cried  with  passion. 

I  gazed  at  him  mild-eyed,  and  answered  :    "  Burns 

felt  the  emotion  delicately,  reflectively,   as  you  feel 

the  return  to  London  after  a  day  on  the  hills ;    but 
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Burns  was  a  poet,  and  so  in  the  alembic  of  his  imagina- 
tion a  commonplace  emotion  became  magical." 

"  Is  there  any  question  for  which  you  have  not  an 
answer  pat  and  balanced  ?  Forgive  me.  I'm  ruffled. 
It's  that  contentious  subject  of  Feeling  in  Art  that 
has  been  troubling  me  all  day.  Every  great  artist 
in  words  or  in  paint  should  feel  deeply.  But  do  they — 
do  all  ?  With  some  '  seeing '  seems  an  adequate 
substitute  for  '  feeling.'  It  was  vision,  not  feeling,  that 
made  the  greatness  of  Velasquez  and  Vermeer.  I, 
moi  qui  vous  parte,  can't  feel.  I  never  have  felt.  I 
have  emotions — that's  all.  And  my  vision  is  ordinary, 
but  it's  not  ugly,  like  Salvator  Rosa's.  Why  can't 
I  feel  ?   Why  have  I  only  sensations  ?  " 

"  Think  less  about  yourself,  and  then  perhaps  you 
may  learn  to  feel.  At  any  rate  you  can  interpret  the 
feelings  of  others.  Isn't  that  the  subject  of  your  pro- 
posed papers  on  The  Art  Sense  ?  Come,  come,  Laodi- 
cean, stir  yourself,  begin  !  " 

"  With  whom  shall  I  begin  ?  Consider  those  two 
marvellous  portraits  placed  side  by  side  on  the  screen," 
he  cried ;  '  Philip  Old '  by  Velasquez,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  '  A  Young  Girl,'  by  Vermeer  of  Delft, 
in  The  Hague.  I  don't  suppose  you  could  find  any- 
where in  the  world  of  art  two  such  characteristic  and 
unapproachable  interpretations  of  the  satiety  of 
middle  age,  and  the  candour  of  fresh  youth.  Velasquez 
had  been  painting  will-less  weary  Philip  IV,  for  years, 
and  now  it  seems  almost  as  if  he  willed  the  bleared 
eyes,  the  rambling  neck,  and  the  pasty  complexion 
to  appear  upon  the  canvas  ;  willed  rather  than  painted 
Philip  ;  willed  the  contour  of  the  face,  losing  the  line, 
tightening  it  and  letting  it  wander  again  ;  willed  the 
weight  of  the  head,  making  you  feel  that  if  you  took 
it  in  your  hands  it  would  lie  heavy.  And  the  girl  by 
Vermeer  !  She  has  no  past,  no  future  ;  she  is  just 
plucked  from  life,  as  you  pick  a  flower.  But  her  fresh- 
ness does  not  fade.    She  lives.    The  arrested  moment, 
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the  innocence  of  eye,  the  tremble  of  the  lip,  the  young, 
fair  flesh,  are  done  as  if  in  one  sitting,  simply,  finally, 
sudden  as  a  song  carolled  by  some  happy  wayfarer 
on  a  spring  morning. 

"  Now  how  about  my  notion  of  the  necessity  of 
deep  feeling  in  art.  Do  either  of  these  portraits  sug- 
gest deep  feeling  ?  Assuredly  not  !  They  show  pro- 
found power  of  seeing,  unique  vision  and — that  makes 
the  great  artist — the  technical  power  to  express  what 
the  eyes  see.  When  nature  grants  the  two  in  unison,  the 
adept  hand  and  the  initiate  eye,  she  produces  a  Velas- 
quez and  a  Vermeer,  but  not  necessarily  men  of  feeling. 
When  nature  bestows  sensitive  artistic  antennae,  a 
Gallic  way  of  seeing  things,  but  with  no  manipulative 
power,  and  a  derivative  vision,  she  produces  me — 
Claude  Williamson  Shaw." 

He  paused.  "  I  thought  Faith  and  Honour  were  in 
the  room,"  he  said.  "  They  always  correct  my 
modesty.  They  know  me.  Consider  that  well-ex- 
pressed piece  of  self-depreciation  unsaid.  The  literary 
mind  is  awful.  Sometimes  I  catch  myself  trying  to 
make  my  prayers  literary." 

He  closed  the  parenthesis,  paused,  sighed,  and 
resumed  :  "  Blake  felt — felt  incommunicable  things. 
He  was  a  great  spiritual  artist,  but  a  poor  material 
artist.  The  craftsman  in  him  was  but  a  facet  of  his 
heaven-intoxicated,  esoteric  soul.  My  friends  are 
divisible  into  two  classes,  those  who  adore  Blake,  and 
those  who  resent  him.  I  am  one  of  his  disciples.  I 
admit  that  his  drawing  is  odd,  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  attaining  his  desire  of  "  clear  colours  unmuddied 
by  oil,"  and  that  his  technique  is  sometimes  odder 
than  his  drawing.  But  yet  to  speak  only  of  his  few 
extant  paintings,  frescoes,  as  he  called  them,  they  affect 
me,  now  with  pity,  now  with  horror,  and  always  in  a 
way  that  the  works  of  many  sincere  men,  infinitely 
greater  craftsmen,  as  Sargent  is  greater  than  a  Slade 
student,  are  powerless  to  do.     To  Blake  feeling  was 
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stronger  than  living.  His  outward  eye  and  the  power 
of  his  hand  were  pigmies  to  that  giant — his  inner  eye. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  think  of  his  "  Procession  from 
Calvary."  No,  don't  answer  me.  I  don't  want  to  know 
what  you  think.  Haven't  you  realised  in  all  our  years 
of  acquaintance  that  I  never  require  an  answer  to  a 
question.    I  ask  it  so  that  I  may  answer  it  myself. 

"  That  '  Procession  from  Calvary  '  is  the  real  thing. 
Yes  !  I  know  that  the  figures  are  ten  feet  high,  that 
the  letter  of  the  scene  is  not  realised,  as,  say  Dagnan- 
Bouveret  would  realise  it,  but  the  spirit  is  absolutely 
there.  The  restrained  grief,  the  pathos,  is  as  monu- 
mental as  the  design.  That  figure  I  imagine  to  be 
Nicodemus,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  bier,  is  to  me, 
for  ever  and  ever,  the  embodiment  of  Nicodemus,  as 
the  tiny  figure  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  supporting  the 
body  of  Christ,  in  the  middle  panel  of  the  predella 
of  Filippino  Lippi's  altar-picture  in  the  National 
Gallery — is  for  me,  for  ever  and  ever,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea. 

"  Blake  is  really  outside  criticism.  How  can  one 
appraise  a  human  being,  who,  at  the  age  of  four, 
believed  he  had  seen  God  *  put  his  forehead  to  the 
window ' ;  who,  as  a  feeble  and  tottering  old  man, 
protested  that  the  imagination  liveth  eternally,  and 
who  proclaimed  when  near  death,  that  in  spirit  and 
life  he  grew  stronger  and  stronger  '  as  the  foolish  body 
decays.' 

**  Goya  peered  into  gulfs,  Blake  flung  himself  into 
them,  soared  up  into  the  courts  of  heaven,  and  tried 
to  tell  us  something  of  what  his  wild  spiritual  eyes 
saw. 

"  Blake  makes  ones  one  feel  overmuch,  and  it  isn't 
the  kind  of  feeling  that  an  invalid  hankers  after. 
What  a  man  !  He  died,  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
*  Singing  of  the  things  he  saw  in  heaven,  and  was 
buried  in  Bunhill  Fields  Cemetery.'  I  like  the  im- 
emotional  method   of   such   biographers.     Yet   that 
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sentence  expresses  Blake — this  life — celestial  visions, 
and  then — then  Bunhill  Fields  Cemetery  staining  the 
white  radiance  of  eternity.  Please  give  me  a  glass  of 
raspberry  vinegar.  Thanks.  .  .  .  Now  I  have  left 
the  heights.  Now  I  am  more  in  the  mood  to  appreciate 
Jan  Steen. 

"  Jan  Steen  '  combined  the  business  of  a  tavern 
keeper  with  the  occupation  of  painting.'  That  is 
another  gem  from  a  biographer.  Steen  saw.  I  do 
not  think  he  often  felt,  yet  I  am  sure  he  felt  the  home- 
liness, the  partial  ecstasy  of  the  "  Grace  before  Meat ' 
scene,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  precise  beauty 
of  the  mother's  face,  the  rich  blue  of  her  skirt,  and  the 
blue  of  the  suppliant  child's  frock.  Strange  it  is  that 
the  Dutch  painters  nearly  always  please  the  eye,  and 
as  Faith  would  say,  rarely  touch  the  heart." 

"  How  about  Rembrandt  ?  " 

"  Hush  !    I  am  coming  to  him.' 

"  In  Rembrandt  (towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
wiped  his  brushes  upon  his  trousers  instead  of  upon 
a  rag — I  always  think  of  that  when  I  am  disposed  to 
be  fanciful  in  my  dress)  in  Rembrandt's  work  is  synthe- 
tised  the  floating  feeling,  sometimes  anguish,  some- 
times aesthetic  indulgence,  of  the  modern  world — 
longing,  regret,  aspiration,  pity,  grief,  wonder.  I 
doubt  if  anywhere  there  is  any  canvas  so  articulate 
with  deep  human  feeling  as  Rembrandt's  '  Supper  at 
Emmaus  '  in  the  Louvre.  It  needs  no  description  : 
it  ranges  merely  from  amazement  to  ecstasy  in  the 
dim  light  of  that  high  chamber  limiinous  with  mystery, 
— pain,  joy,  wonder,  faith — that's  all.  '  And  their 
eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  Him.' 

"  Tell  me,  has  blindness — petulant,  forceful,  not 
resigned  blindness — as  seen  dumbly  by  those  who  have 
sight,  ever  been  more  poignantly  expressed  than  in 
his  '  Tobit  Blind  ?  '  That  small  etching  cries  aloud 
with  feeling.  A  master  doesn't  need  a  group  of  im- 
portant  people :    he  doesn't  require   the  glory   and 
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glitter  of  a  great  sacred  or  historical  event,  he  can 
express  everything  if  need  be,  with  one  figure.  Watts, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  allegorical  paintings,  never 
achieved  his  intention  more  completely  than  in  his 
single  figure,  so  restrained,  called  '  For  he  had  Great 
Possessions.'  Abandoned  now,  in  the  bitter  end,  to 
grief  and  shame,  once  he  had  come  running,  had 
kneeled  and  had  said,  '  Good  Master,  what  shall  I 
do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?  '  Yes,  this  is  the 
arrested  moment  of  feeling,  the  crisis  of  a  life,  the  per- 
fect realisation  of  that  unforgettable  comment,  "  And 
he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away  grieved  : 
for  he  had  great  possessions,'  And  I  doubt  if  cruelty 
was  ever  more  completely  expressed  than  in  Watts' 
figure  of  the  Minotaur  crushing  the  bird.  There  are 
some  things  in  didactic  art  that  are  final,  and  among 
them  are  those  three  figures  by  Rembrandt  and  Watts, 
representing  blindness,  remorse,  and  cruelty. 

"  As  for  Rembrandt's  *  The  Three  Crosses,'  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  analyse  that  scenic,  heart-disturb- 
ing decorum  in  black  and  white.  What  dignity  he 
has  given  to  the  central  figure  of  this  dramatic  chaos. 
Faith  won't  look  at  this  etching.  She  says  it  is  too 
painful.  Honour  looks  but  is  silent.  She  says  it  is 
one  of  those  things  that  cannot  be  talked  about. 

"  And  nineteenth-century  Daumier,  whose  influence 
on  French  art  has  been  so  great,  what  of  him  ?  Did 
fierce,  good-natured  Daumier,  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  caricatures  in  the  Charivari,  creator  of 
'  Robert  Macaire,'  realiser  of  Cervantes'  dream,  who 
made  the  '  Third  Class  Carriage  '  immortal,  did  he 
feel  all  the  awful  indignity  of  his  '  Christ  mocked  '  ? 
Assuredly,  he  felt  the  drama  of  it  and  the  nobility 
that  out-soars  the  pitiful  scorn.  The  blurred  central 
figure,  in  dignity,  ranks  with  the  central  figure  of 
Rembrandt's  "  Three  Crossess."  Life  to  Daumier  was 
a  pageant,  a  theme  for  caricature — biting,  intense  ; 
and  because  the  exaggeration  of  true  caricature  is 
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nearer  to  life  than  the  academic  representation  of 
Ufe,  his  "  Christ  Mocked  "  is  nearer  to  the  brutahty 
of  that  terrible  episode  than  any  picture  within  my 
knowledge.  It  is  real  :  as  we  look  at  it  the  shame  of 
the  event  is  flung  back  to  us.  We  feel  as  if  it  is  still 
happening,  as  it  still  is  in  the  outraged  hearts  of  some 
of  us. 

"  There  is  no  mystery  about  Adriaen  van  de  Velde's 
'  Family  Group'  picture  in  the  Amsterdam  Museum. 
I  never  ask  myself  if  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  felt.  I 
just  let  him  lead  me  into  a  land  where  it  is  always 
early  evening,  where  the  day's  work  is  always  done, 
and  peace  and  rest  have  sealed  the  folded  hours.  I 
can  just  see,  in  the  glimmering  light,  his  serene  features 
and  the  plain  face  of  his  admirable  spouse.  His  hand 
clasps  her  elbow.  God  grant  that  I  may  some  day 
reach  such  an  anchorage  in  such  a  harbour.  I  think, 
if  I  had  to  choose  between  feeling  and  serenity  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  I  should  choose  serenity — perhaps, 
perhaps — the  greater  gift  of  spiritual  se-ren-i-ty — the 
— greater — gift " 

I  waited  a  few  minutes,  then  drew  the  curtains, 
and  tiptoed  to  the  door,  to  find  watchful  Faith  stand- 
ing there  with  linger  upon  lips. 

(From  The  Consolations  of  a  Critic,  191 1.) 


XXV 

The  Perfect  Amateur 

Two  men,  a  writer,  and  a  painter  who  is  also  an  artist, 
were  seated  in  a  country  cottage  at  the  hour  when 
dayHght  and  lampUght  mingle  in  mystery.  The  lattice 
windows  were  open,  disclosing  the  lonely  twilight 
world — upland  and  distant  hills.  The  path  over  the 
rising  ground  gleamed  white  against  the  grass.  The 
wholesome  room  was  filled  with  the  aroma  of  a  wood 
fire.  It  was  the  hour  of  confidences,  when  happy 
things  are  remembered,  and  the  utterance  of  gratitude 
is  a  joy. 

"  That's  lovely,"  said  the  writer,  indicating  a  water- 
colour  hanging  on  the  white  wall.  "  And  that's 
wonderful,"  added  the  painter,  motioning  to  its 
companion. 

One  of  the  water-colours  was  an  early  experiment, 
just  unpretentious  beauty  ;  the  other,  a  late  work, 
was  also  beautiful,  but  with  a  rarer  beauty,  unessentials 
disregarded,  the  pure,  fresh  colour  seemingly  floated 
upon  the  paper. 

The  cry  of  an  owl,  wheeling  across  the  sky,  came 
through  the  open  window.  The  wood  fire  crackled, 
and  the  scent  was  good.  The  two  men  looked  at  the 
two  water-colours,  and  the  writer  muttered  ' 
"  Progress  !  From  the  desire  of  the  eye  to  the  longing 
of  the  heart.  The  path  Turner  trod.  From  the  thing 
seen  with  the  eyes,  to  the  thing  seen  with  the  spirit. 
First,  the  earthly  vision,  then,  after  long  years,  a 
glimpse  of  the  heavenly  vision." 

"  I  beheve,"  continued  the  writer,  after  a  pause 
(he   wondered   if   his    companion   was    smihng),    "  I 
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believe  that  a  man  can  say  all  he  has  to  say  of  love 
and  wonder  in  a  little  water-colour.  Turner  did,  and 
Brabazon." 

*'  Yes,  and  Brabazon,"  added  the  painter. 

"  When  Brabazon  died  in  1906,"  said  the  writer. 
"  he  left  behind  him  at  Oaklands,  his  estate  in  Sussex, 
folios  of  water-colours — his  hfe  work — that  fill  me 
with  wonder  and  joy.  He  garnered  the  beauty  of  the 
world  for  love's  sake.  I  lived  for  a  week  with  his 
glorious  records  of  light  and  colour.  I  made  a  catalogue 
of  them.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  experiences 
of  my  hfe.'* 

"  Was  Brabazon  ever  wrong  ?  "  asked  the  painter. 

On  reflection,  the  question  did  not  surprise  the 
writer.  He  dwelt  in  memory  on  that  entrancing  array 
of  water-colours,  so  various  in  manner  and  method, 
the  early  works,  the  transition  period,  the  delightful 
drawings  of  his  maturity,  and  he  answered  :  "  No, 
I  don't  think  from  his  point  of  view  of  recording  the 
'  immediate  sensation  '  of  the  moment  that  Brabazon 
was  ever  wrong." 

"  Most  of  us  go  wrong  often,"  said  the  painter.  "  It 
would  be  awful  to  see  a  complete  exhibition  of  one's 
own  work.    Why  do  we  go  wrong  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  it's  o\ving  to  the  wrong  kind  of 
ambition  and  the  desire  for  glory.  Competition,  and 
the  necessity  of  selling,  disturb  the  joyous  impulse  of 
creation.  You  confuse  the  business  with  the  dream. 
You  make  pictures.  Brabazon  was  never  a  picture- 
maker.  When  the  impulse  came,  he  worked,  and  when 
he  had  satisfied  the  impulse,  the  work  was  finished, 
while  he  was  still  tingling.  I  think  of  him  producing 
unpremeditatedly  as  a  bird  sings." 

"  His  place  in  the  annals  of  modern  art  is  unique." 

"  Yes,  he  was  the  type  of  the  happy  artist.  His 
art  was  joy ;  he  gives  joy.  '  Love  that  endured 
through  simple  art  of  loving  to  the  end.'  Look  at 
those  two  water-colours  on  the  wall — ^just  beauty." 
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The  two  men  gazed  in  silence.  It  was  the  hour  of 
confidences,  when  happy  things  are  remembered,  and 
in  that  hour  silence  is  more  eloquent  than  words. 

•  .  .  .  .  .  .         , 

Before  me  lies  a  brief  letter  to  Brabazon,  dated 
January  28th,  1882,  written  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 
It  runs  :  "  My  dear  Brabazon,  I  met  Ruskin  yesterday, 
and  I  cannot  resist  telling  you  what  he  said  about  you. 
Besides  much  else  he  said,  '  Brabazon  is  the  only 
person  since  Turner  at  whose  feet  I  can  sit  and  worship 
and  learn  about  colour.'  " 

Ruskin's  enthusiasm  is  mentioned  here  for  the  im- 
mediate pleasure  of  connecting  Brabazon's  name  with 
that  of  Turner.  No,  I  am  not  comparing  them.  Turner 
was  the  perfect  professional.  Brabazon  was  the  perfect 
amateur. 

How  different  was  the  point  of  view,  the  intention 
of  the  two  men  !  The  great  Turner  would  allow  no 
rival  near  his  throne.  When  he  admired  a  brother 
painter,  living  or  dead,  he  set  about  at  once  to  out- 
paint  him,  and  he  usually  succeeded.  When  Brabazon 
admired,  rivalry  or  jealousy  never  entered  his  mind. 
Admiration  filled  it.  He  sat  at  his  brother's  feet. 
So  intense  was  his  appreciation  of  the  best  in  art  that, 
when  he  saw  a  fine  picture,  he  was  at  once  fired  with 
the  desire  to  make  an  interpretation  of  it  in  his  own 
brilliant  way,  to  have  and  to  keep  his  love  of  it  visible, 
and  always  by  him. 

Art,  in  its  highest  manifestation,  we  are  told,  is 
love.  If  God  be  love,  what  else  can  art  be  but  love  ? 
Brabazon's  art  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  love.  His 
was  the  ideal  career  of  an  artist.  He  painted,  made 
music,  read,  travelled,  was  a  centre  of  loving  kindness, 
beloved  by  and  admired  by  all,  and  he  bequeathed  to 
the  world  a  large  legacy  of  beauty.  Is  not  such  a  life 
enviable.  The  happy  have  no  annals,  and  one  could 
really  tell  the  story  of  Brabazon's  external  life  in  a 
sentence,  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  taken 
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from  Wedmore's  essay  on  Brabazon — "  A  country 
gentleman,  who,  at  seventy  years  old,  made  his  debut 
as  a  professional  artist  and  straightway  became 
famous." 

An  artist  from  boyhood,  ever  wondering,  ever 
appreciating,  ever  progressing,  hardly  known  outside 
his  own  circle,  entirely  unconcerned  as  to  what  the 
world  might  think  of  his  work,  then  at  three-score 
years  and  ten,  "  discovered,"  famous,  eulogised  by 
Sargent,  and  acclaimed  by  D.  S.  MacCoU  as  "  the  best 
water-colour  painter  we  have  had  since  Turner," 

What  a  life  !   What  an  experience  ! 

Some  one  said  once,  in  a  fugitive  speech,  that  he 
who  improves  after  fifty,  conquers  the  world.  Brabazon 
like  Turner,  continued  to  improve  long  after 
fifty,  continued  to  see  with  clearer  and  clearer  eyes  the 
spiritual  beauty  underlying  material  beauty. 

(From  Brabazon,  1912.) 


XXVI 

The  Vision  Splendid 

I  SAT  in  Hyde  Park  waiting  for  the  soldiers. 

The  three  ragged  Httle  girls  mothering  two  babies 
were  also  waiting.  Silent  and  solemn,  they  were 
seated  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  Serpentine  bathing- 
place.  The  policeman  on  duty  by  the  diving-boards 
was  also  waiting.  He  watched,  and  he  was  eyed  by  a 
horde  of  ragamuffin  boys.  They,  too,  were  waiting. 
It  was  a  quarter  before  six,  and  not  until  the  hour 
struck  would  the  policeman  move  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  allow  the  boys  to  rush  to  their  evening  dip. 
Each  was  prepared  for  the  supreme  moment  ;  each 
had  cast  all  his  rags  away  except  breeches  and  braces, 
and  each — there  were  half  a  hundred  of  them — was 
shouting  and  playing — waiting  noisily. 

As  I  sat  in  the  sunshine,  waiting,  I  saw  between 
me  and  the  shining  water  a  picture,  not  on  canvas, 
but  in  the  mind's  eye,  that  I  had  lately  seen  with  the 
visible  eye,  a  picture  of  the  funeral  of  an  old  woman 
of  the  very  poor  class,  a  caretaker  in  a  church,  who 
might  have  been  the  mother  of  one  of  those  ragged 
little  girls.  The  modest  procession  passed  through  the 
mean  streets,  I  saw  hats  being  raised  and  eyes  following 
the  poor  cortege  affectionately  ;  and  when  a  passer-by 
asked  some  one  who  had  known  the  old  woman  what 
was  the  secret  of  her  influence,  he  answered,  and  to 
make  his  meaning  quite  sure  he  wrote  it  down  : 

"  Her  secret  was  an  open  one.  She  had  never  lost 
the  vision  splendid  nor  let  Heaven  slip  from  her 
heart." 

The  vision  splendid  !  Is  not  that  what  we  are  always 
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waiting  for,  the  vision  splendid,  ever  present  in  life, 
and  one  day  to  be  made  plain  ? 

The  clock  struck  six.  The  boys  doffed  their  breeches 
and  rushed  wildly  into  the  water.  As  the  policeman 
moved  away  he  caught  sight  of  the  three  little  girls 
mothering  the  two  babies  who  had  waited  so  patiently. 

"  Now  you  be  off/'  he  cried.  Obediently  they  rose, 
knowing  that  it  is  life  to  be  moved  on  just  when  the 
fun  begins.  They  went  away  ruefully,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  the  babies.  As  they  climbed  the  railings 
one  raised  her  head  and  saw  the  splendour  of  the  sky 
with  the  sun  half  hidden  by  a  racing  cloud,  and  she 
said,  "  Oh,  look,  PoUy  !  " 

Polly  looked.  For  an  instant  the  clamour  of  the 
world  was  hushed  ;  I  think  in  that  moment  they  forgot 
all  about  the  poHceman  and  the  splashing  urchins. 
And  I,  waiting  for  the  soldiers  who  never  came,  had 
found  the  vision  splendid — in  a  funeral  and  a  sky. 

(From  The  Soldier  Boy,  19 16.) 
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The  Undying  Things 

My  friend  was  a  soldier,  who  would  willingly  have 
been  a  preacher-painter  ;  but  he  had  no  talent.  His 
genius  was  for  friendship.  Love  guided  this  pilgrim- 
soldier.  Art  he  loved,  and  in  her  by-ways  he  found 
some  consolation  for  his  mediocrity.  In  his  leisure 
time  he  delighted  to  lose  himself  in  making  minute  pen 
drawings  of  umbrageous  trees,  and  in  copying 
pictures,  such  as  "The  Visitation,  "by  "The  Master  of 
the  Life  of  Mary,"  and  "  The  Merciful  Knight  who 
Forgave  his  Enemy,"  by  Burne  Jones.  Of  course,  he 
had  a  vast  admiration  for  Watts.  One  day  he  said  to  me, 
with  his  slow,  sad  smile.  "  I  like  Watts,  because  life  is 
greater  than  art,  and  Watts,  the  man,  was  greater 
than  Watts,  the  artist."  His  favourites  were  "  The 
Shuddering  Angel,"  "  The  Happy  Warrior,"  and  "  Sic 
Transit  Gloria  Mundi,"of  which  he  made  a  laborious  copy. 

This  copy  hung  in  the  studio  that  his  mother  had 
built  for  him  in  the  garden  adjoining  her  house,  and 
when  I  chided  him  for  cherishing  so  sad  a  theme,  he 
said  :  "  That  picture  is  a  reminder  to  me  of  the  Undying 
Things." 

He  died  for  his  country  :   It  was  a  gallant  death. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  he  might  have  written  the 
last  letter  that  the  soldier  in  that  fine  little  book  called 
Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War,  wrote  to  his  sweetheart  from 
the  front  the  night  before  he  was  killed  ;  that  he  might 
have  written  the  postscript  to  that  letter — one  line 
only — "  Remember,  dear,  that  Love  outlasts  death." 
It  does,  for  us,  for  you,  and  for  me,  anyhow.  My  visit  of 
condolence  to  his  mother  was  hardly  bearable.  His 
sweetheart  was  there,  too.    What  can  one  say  ?   They 
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were  so  brave.  But  I  think  they  wanted  to  be  alone. 
So  did  I.  They  let  me  go  into  the  studio,  by  myself, 
for  a  little  while. 

Nothing  had  been  changed,  but  one  white  flower 
had  been  placed  on  a  table  by  the  side  of  "  Sic  Transit," 
which  hung  on  the  west  wall.  It  is  not  a  picture  that 
appeals  to  me  :  this  was  not  even  a  good  copy  ;  and 
it  gave  me  no  consolation.  Anger,  I  am  afraid,  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  resentment  at  the  waste  of 
life,  at  the  suffering  of  the  innocent,  at  the  misery  of 
the  world,  at  the  menace  of  the  future.  And  as  I 
brooded  bitterly  somebody  seated  himself  by  my  side, 
I  did  not  like  this  intrusion,  and  yet  it  seemed  natural. 
I  did  not  turn  my  head,  I  accepted  his  presence 
without  comment. 

I  looked  at  the  shrouded  figure  of  the  dead  warrior 
in  Watts's  picture — awesome,  not  beautiful — I  thought 
of  my  friend  beneath  the  French  soil  in  some  un- 
recorded place,  and  death  seemed  hateful,  and  hfe 
a  horrid  game  of  chance.  My  friend  was  gone  for  ever- 
more. The  gray  picture  grew  grayer  and  sadder  in 
the  lessening  light.  "  Why  did  he  like  it  ?  "  I  murmured. 

The  Companion  by  my  side,  whose  presence  I  felt, 
without  looking  at  him,  answered,  '  Look  at  the  letter- 
ing painted  above  the  dead  warrior — three  groups  of 
five  words  each.  The  first  says  "  WTiat  I  spent  I  had.' 
The  second  says,  '  WTiat  I  saved  I  lost.'  The  third 
says,  '  What  I  gave  I  have.'  That  was  why  your  friend 
loved  this  picture  :  because  of  these  words.  They  tell 
of  the  und^dng  things.  And  you  will  remember,  if 
you  win  but  soar  out  of  the  gloom  in  which  you  have 
allowed  yourself  to  be  submerged,  that  once  your 
friend  quoted  to  you  in  a  letter  something  that  Watts 
had  wTitten  about  the  undying  things.  It  was  this — 
'  All  that  is  most  real  and  best  in  our  lives  is  that 
which  has  no  material  reality — sentiment,  love,  honour, 
patriotism — these  continue  when  the  material  things 
pass  away.'  " 
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"  Yes,  I  remember,  but  are  not  such  suggestions 
merely  a  kind  of  drug  to  fortify  us  against  the  hopeless- 
ness of  life  ?  Is  not  this  insistence  upon  the  undying 
things  merely  an  amiable  conspiracy  to  make  the  living 
believe  that  all  is  well,  and  to  keep  them  enduring  to 
the  end.  What  of  his  mother  and  sweetheart  ?  How 
does  his  death  help  them  ?  How  does  it  help  me 
or  the  world  ?  " 

"  You  must  take  wider  views,"  said  my  Companion. 
"  You  must  look  beyond  the  present,  and  yet  you  need 
not.  What  you  caU  death  is  but  the  gate  of  hfe,  and 
if  the  newspapers  are  full  of  sorrow,  gloom,  and  hatred, 
they  are  also  full  of  heroism,  sacrifice  and  transfiguring 
love.  The  world  has  discovered  no  finer  destiny  than 
to  die  for  a  cause,  an  ideal,  and  if  we  are  not  allowed 
thus  to  die  we  can  accept  joyfully  what  is  perhaps  more 
difiicult — the  daily  torture  of  living  for  it  without 
capitulation,  whatever  may  be  the  odds.  The  undying 
things  are  of  God — endless,  and  the  world  cannot 
touch  them,  and  he  who  clings  to  them  overcomes 
the  world  and  uplifts  it  according  to  his  faith  in  the 
undjang  things.  That  is  what  your  friend  believed. 
Love  outlasts  death,  and  the  flame  of  his  love  will  grow 
brighter  if  you  will  rigorously  attune  yourself  to  it. 
All  that  was  fine  in  him  remains  to  uplift  you  and  those 
who  loved  him." 

*'  Who  are  you  ?  "  I  asked.  "It  is  strange,  but  all 
you  say  I  have  myself  sometimes  felt  and  believed." 

Then  my  Companion  said :  "I  am  you.  Not  the 
you  of  the  dark  hour.  I  am  the  real  you.  Love  out- 
lasts death,  and  your  friend  who  died  is  alive  always, 
to  rebuild  and  make  permanent  the  real  you — the 
undying  you,  which  may  help  others  as  he  is  helping 
you.    What  he  gave  you  have." 

And  I  was  alone,  as  I  had  been,  and  yet  not  alone. 
(From  The  Soldier  Boy,  1916.) 


XXVIII 

Enduring  to  the  End 

I  ASSOCIATE  Uncle  John  with  the  walk,  and  the  walk 
with  Uncle  John.  He  is  the  genius  of  that  green  place 
in  mid-London  where  thrushes  sing,  herons  doze, 
rabbits  nibble ;    and  a  waterfall  sprinkles  the  shrubs. 

I  salute  the  veteran.  Uncle  John,  civilian,  is  a 
gallant  son  of  England.  Broken  in  health,  his  son 
gone,  his  wife  a  memory,  this  ageing  man  is  enduring 
to  the  end.  Unconquered  by  time  and  disaster,  he 
is  worthy  sire  of  his  soldier-boy  who  died  with  a  laugh 
and  a  shout,  without  a  pang,  shot  in  the  throat  as  he 
leapt  into  the  enemy's  trench.  The  father  remains — 
"  sticking  it."  Once  a  rationalist,  now  a  mystic,  the 
change  so  slow,  the  awakening  so  delicate,  he  endures, 
I  believe,  I  am  sure,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 
Valiant  to  the  end,  we  are  helped  by  the  tireless  patience 
and  unfaltering  faith  of  this  ill,  ageing  man,  known 
to  many  soldiers  as  Uncle  John. 

That  walk — such  a  little  walk  !  You  may  approach 
it  spaciously  from  Marble  Arch  ;  you  may  reach  it 
quickly  through  that  flagged  lane  in  Knightsbridge, 
called  Park  Place.  Either  way  leads  to  the  East 
bridge  over  the  Serpentine,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  that  sanctified  walk.  Wonderful  sights  may  be 
seen  !  There  are  days  when,  as  you  lean  on  the  parapet, 
and  look  westward  over  the  wide,  curving  water 
(moist  twilights  in  the  clearing  after  rain  for  choice), 
water  and  sky  seem  to  lead  to  Infinity.  The  dim  trees 
in  the  distance,  bordering  the  gray  water,  help  the 
illusion,  and  reveal  to  us  the  Open  Gate,  which  Claude 
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and  Turner  brought  into  art,  and  which  must  always 
stir  in  man  immortal  longings. 

This  is  the  sight  that  Uncle  John  sees  at  the  hour  of 
sundown — ^his  hour  of  relaxation.  For  his  days  are 
rigorously  devoted  to  "  doing  his  bit."  He  makes 
bandages ;  he  sandpapers  sphnts ;  he  cuts  ham 
sandwiches  three  nights  a  week  at  a  soldiers'  club  ; 
he  composes  and  prints  at  his  own  cost,  leaflets  which 
he  calls  War-gains ;  and,  best  of  all,  he  takes 
wounded  soldiers  on  this  little  walk  at  sundown — 
where  thrushes  sing. 

He  leads  them,  some  hobbling,  some  stumping  on 
one  leg  and  a  crutch,  through  Park  Place,  across  the 
Row,  and  so  to  the  East  Bridge.  There  they  pause ; 
they  lean  over  the  parapet :  their  eyes,  still  harbouring 
the  dread  sights  of  war,  look  beyond  the  water,  ab- 
sorbing that  sweet,  fresh  solitude  of  peace,  and  Uncle 
John  talks  of 

No,  I  must  not  repeat  his  talk.  He  is  very  wise, 
and  although  in  his  great  heart  there  is  a  burning  desire 
to  tell  these  boys  of  the  righteous  and  noble  cause  for 
which  they  are  fighting ;  that  he  who  endures  to  the 
end  shall  save  himself,  his  friends  and  his  land.  Uncle 
John  does  not  sermonise  them.  He  is  wise.  He  talks 
history  ;  he  tells  the  boys  the  curious  tale  of  the  Ser- 
pentine Lake,  the  lost  Westbourne  Brook  which  feeds 
the  lake,  its  hidden  springs  and  outflowings  to  the 
other  waters  of  the  Royal  Parks  ;  he  speaks  of  the 
birds,  how  he  has  seen  a  blue-tit  here,  and  a  flock  of 
chaffinches  yonder  ;  he  tells  of  the  dead,  the  great  and 
the  good,  makers  of  England,  who  have  crossed  this 
bridge  ;  he  reminds  these  soldier-boys  that  they  stand 
there  in  the  heart  of  our  England  ;  he  indicates  ^\^lite- 
hall,  Kensington,  Westminster,  hallowed  by  memories, 
our  splendid  heritage,  placed  in  our  charge — "  and 
that's  the  old  land  you're  fighting  for,  boys,  fighting 
so  that  your  children  may  come  into  it  free  and  un- 
fettered, clean  and  confident,  as  we  did.     Keep  the 
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old  flag  fl>dng  !  "  And  into  the  clear  eyes  of  his  hearers 
comes  a  look  that  is  good  to  see.  They  are  of  the  old 
British  stock,  men  who  drew  the  bow,  and  sailed  the 
seas,  and  feared  nothing.  I  turn  away,  for  my  eyes 
are  dimmed  with  pride  and  gladness  that  I  am  British 
born. 

Then  the  walk  begins.  They  cross  the  bridge  to  the 
north.  Uncle  John  stops  before  the  inscription  which 
tells  how  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the  manor  of 
Hyde  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  with  a  supply 
of  pure  water  from  a  conduit  which  started  at  this 
spot.  The  group  descends  the  path  to  the  right, 
passing  the  pond  where  the  grave  herons  stand.  Uncle 
John  talking  all  the  while  of  England's  past,  her 
splendour  and  her  freedom  ;  her  flowers,  birds  and 
trees  that  you  may  see  in  this  odd,  delightful  little  walk, 
in  the  heart  of  London.  Then  they  ascend  to  the  right, 
and  the  brimming  Serpentine  is  in  view  again,  and 
the  weeping  ashes  and  the  young  shoots  on  the  Daphne 
tree ;  so  they  come  once  more  to  the  bridge  and  the 
parapet  which  faces  the  Open  Gate.  There  they  linger, 
somewhat  tired,  although  it  is  such  a  little  walk  ;  but 
wounded  soldiers  are  not  athletes.  Before  they  separate 
Uncle  John  murmurs,  confidentially,  a  few  sentences 
of  simple,  helpful  talk,  explaining  the  mystical  mean- 
ing of  such  words  as  duty,  endurance,  consecration, 
faith,  God  ;  and  he  likes  to  give  each  of  them  a  copy 
of  one  of  his  leaflets  called  War-gains.  If  the  day  be 
fine  he  will  read  them  something  from  a  dumpy  khaki- 
covered  notebook,  which  he  calls  My  Anthology.  One 
day  when  he  read  a  poem,  a  soldier  by  my  side,  with 
one  arm  gone  and  a  right  leg  in  a  sling,  nodded  his 
head  and  said  :  "  That's  a  bit  o'  alright.  So's  'e." 
"  True,"  I  said,  "  Uncle  John's  all  right.  He's  endur- 
ing to  the  end,  against  odds,  and  that  isn't  easy.  Why 
do  you  call  him  Uncle  John  ?  " 

The  soldier  rearranged  the  sling  about  his  crippled 
leg,  remarking  to  it,  "  Now,  none  o'  your  back  talk," 
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and  said  :  "  Why  do  we  call  'im  Uncle  John  ?  Well, 
it's  like  this.  'E  told  us  once  that  John  the  Apostle, 
when  he  was  a  very  old  man — a  deal  older  than  Bobs 
was  when  he  died — used  to  stand  about  in  market- 
places, always  saying  of  the  same  thing,  which  was 
'  Little  children  love  one  another.'  We  chaps  tried 
to  figure  it  out  how  you  love  and  kill  at  the  same  time. 
We  couldn't  agree,  so  we  asked  'im  to  tell  us  the  story 
again,  and  my  mate  said  that  this  Saint  John  must 
'ave  been  like  the  old  chap,  so  we  called  'im  John — 
that  is  Uncle  John,  because  John  seemed  too  familiar 
like." 

Came  a  day,  a  sunset  clearing  after  rain,  when  some- 
thing happened,  which  rounded  off  Uncle  John's  life 
into  an  episode  final  and  unforgettable.  He  had  been 
ill.  It  was  an  incurable,  internal  complaint  that  gave 
him  constant  discomfort  and  frequent  pain ;  but  the 
attacks  only  increased  his  activities.  When  I,  watch- 
ing the  spasms  of  his  face  and  limbs,  offered  sym- 
pathetic suggestions  about  taking  it  easier  and  nursing 
his  perverse  body,  he  answered  :  "  No,  when  I  sink 
I'll  go  down  in  full  sail,"  and  his  frail  form  straightened 
itself,  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  ecstasy.  We  were 
waiting  by  the  parapet.  We  had  gone  on  together, 
during  one  of  the  little  walks,  ahead  of  the  group  of 
wounded  soldiers,  who  had  lingered  trying  to  induce 
the  solemnest  of  the  herons  to  partake  of  a  meal  of 
bread  and  cheese.  When  they  had  overtaken  us. 
Uncle  John,  withdrawing  his  khaki  anthology  from 
his  pocket,  said  :  "  Boys,  it's  a  rare  evening — look  at 
that  sky  !  It's  an  evening  to  remember,  and  I  want  to 
read  you  something  that  you'll  remember,  when  you're 
— out  there.  It  wiU  help  you."  He  had  reached  as 
far  as  "  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  wiU  fear  no  evil ;  for  Thou  art  with  me,** 
when,  suddenly,  there  was  a  commotion  on  the  bridge, 
and  there  advanced  towards  us  that  sight  of  sights, 
which  no  home-staying   Englishman  can  look  upon 
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without  emotion  and  exultation — a  soldier  fresh  from 
the  trenches — laden,  stained,  caked  in  mud,  smiling. 

He  saluted  and  said  :  "  Thought  I  should  see  you 
here,  sir.  Some  of  your  boys  asked  me  to  find  you  and 
give  you  a  message.  They  want  you  to  know  that 
they're  '  sticking  it,'  same  as  you  are,  and  they  say 
that  they're  better  able  to  stick  it  for  what  you've 
told  'em,  and  because  you  beUeve  in  'em.  Any  message, 
sir  ?  "  The  soldier's  hand  went  again  to  the  salute. 
He  waited,  as  for  orders. 

We  waited,  too.  I  thanked  God  that  I  had  been 
allowed  to  live  for  that  moment.  It  was  a  long  moment, 
because  the  old  civilian's  eyes  had  again  sought  the 
Open  Gate.  They  rested  there — seeing  something. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  mud-spattered  soldier,  and 
because  he  was  pure  in  heart,  and  without  guile.  Uncle 
John  said  just  two  words,  just  the  right  words — those 
two  words,  that  in  these  days  are  as  significant  and 
upUfting  as  any  two  words  in  the  language. 

"  Any  message,  sir  ?  "  repeated  the  mud-spattered 
soldier. 

"  Carry  on,"  said  Uncle  John. 

(From  The  Soldier  Boy,  1916.) 


XXIX 

The  Australian  Comes  Home 

The  train  was  approaching  Edinburgh.  These  Austra- 
Han  soldiers,  who  were  going  to  homes  some  had 
never  seen,  far  scattered,  were  making  themselves 
spruce,  and  bidding  each  other  melodramatic  tempo- 
rary good-byes. 

I  had  a  private  word  with  the  close-cropped  soldier. 
He  interested  me  ;  there  was  something  permanent 
behind  his  great  gladness.  "  Shall  we  meet  again  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  I'm  going  through  to  Stirling  to-morrow." 
His  face  lighted.  "  Why,  that's  my  home,  at  least, 
about  three  miles  from  Stirling.  I've  never  been 
there,  but  I  could  find  my  way  blindfold  past  Argyll's 
Lodging  and  Mar's  Work  up  to  the  Castle  ramparts, 
and  don't  I  just  know  where  to  look  for  the  Ladies' 
Rock,  and  Bannockburn,  and  the  old  Bridge,  and 
Cambuskenneth,  and  the  Bruce  and  Wallace  monu- 
ments, and  Ben  Ledi  and  the  steep  sides  of  Ben  Lomond. 
Oh,  this  is  going  to  be  the  time  of  my  life.  But  there's 
something  I  must  do  first,  much  more  important  than 
anything  else.  "  He  became  grave. 

"  When  shall  you  be  in  Stirling  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  grasped  my  hand.  "  I  shall  be  up  at  the  Castle 
at  five  minutes  to  seven  in  the  morning — that's  the 
old  hour,  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

The  train  steamed  into  Edinburgh.  There  were 
greetings  and  shouts.    The  Scots  had  come  home. 

From  the  low  shieling  of  the  distant  island 

Mountains  divide  us,  and  the  waste  of  seas, 

But  stiU  our  hearts  are  young,    our  hearts  are 

Highland, 

And  we,  in  dreams,  behold  the  Hebrides. 
•  •  •  •  • 
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There  may  be  finer  sights  in  the  world  than  the 
view  from  the  ramparts  of  Stirling  Castle — "  the  key 
of  the  Highlands."  But  that's  the  sight  for  me.  Here, 
in  life-giving  air,  history,  romance,  and  the  wonder  of 
Natm^e  are  fused.  Here  is  infinity.  And  there  was 
my  friend,  the  close-cropped  Australian  soldier, 
swinging  towards  me  through  the  Douglas  Garden. 

His  eyes  swept  round  the  tremendous  landscape,  his 
throat  contracted  ;  the  muscles  worked  vigorously. 
His  arm  shot  out,  the  brown  index  finger  rigid — 
"  There's  hame  !  "  he  murmured. 

He  turned  away  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
Douglas  Room.  Reverently  he  knelt  down  before  the 
communion-table  used  in  the  Castle  by  John  Knox. 

I  walked  to  the  open  doorway. 

When  he  rejoined  me  he  said  :  "  You  understand  ? 
I  promised  Dad." 

(From  The  Invisible  Guide,  1917.) 


XXX 

Little  Horses 

I  WAITED  for  the  boat  at  Parkeston  Quay,  near  Harwich. 

The  delay  was  intentional.  I  arrived  at  the  rambling 
hotel,  squeezed  between  the  railway  station  and  the 
quay,  twenty- three  hours  in  advance.  The  reason  ? 
Not  world-moving ;  but  it  sufficed.  In  the  Tate 
Gallery  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  companionable 
little  pictures  that  Constable  ever  painted,  called 
"  Harwich  :  Sea  and  Lighthouse."  Indeed,  were  I 
given  my  choice  of  aU  Constable's  works,  I  should  find 
it  difficult  to  choose  between  "  Harwich  Sea  "  and 
"  We3anouth  Bay."  Harwich  Sea,  and  Weymouth 
Bay  !   The  mere  titles  suggest  a  poem. 

So  I  delayed  twenty-three  hours  at  Parkeston 
Quay,  purposing  to  visit  the  scene  of  Constable's 
"  Harwich  :  Sea  and  Lighthouse  "  ;  later  to  cross  the 
harbour  to  Felixstowe ;  to  see  the  house  where  Con- 
stable lived;  and  then  by  steamer  up  the  Orwell  to 
Ipswich  to  saunter  through  the  lane  where  Gains- 
borough painted  "  The  Market  Cart."  Most  of  this 
programme  I  completed,  and  yet  when  it  was  all  over, 
and  I  was  half-way  to  Antwerp  in  mid  North  Sea,  it 
was  not  of  Constable  or  Gainsborough  that  I  thought 
and  dreamed,  but  of  little  horses  going  into  exile,  and 
of  a  sorrowful  Irish  stable-boy  who  accompanied  them. 
As  I  walked  the  deck  I  heard  the  bright  creatures 
neighing,  heard  their  little  hoofs  clanking  on  the  boards, 
no  doubt  wondering  why  it  was  not  turf,  and  why  this 
odd  stable  rocked — poor  little  steeds  ! 

The  horses  whinnied  Constable  and  Gainsborough 
out  of  my  mind.     Yet  never  was  I  less  inclined  to 
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discuss  horses  than  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  at  Parke- 
ston  Quay,  or  at  breakfast  the  following  morning. 
But  the  soldier-man,  on  leave  or  half-pay,  I  know  not 
which,  preferred  horses  to  painters.  He  was  staying 
at  the  hotel,  waiting  to  see  somebody  off  by  the  boat. 
We  sat  in  the  smoking-room  until  after  midnight,  in 
adjoining  easy-chairs,  reading  old  numbers  of  illustrated 
papers,  and  older  guides  to  picturesque  places  on  the 
East  Coast.  Of  course,  we  did  not  speak.  We  had 
not  been  introduced.  I  resented  his  presence.  He 
resented  mine.  But  at  breakfast,  the  following  morning, 
as  the  sun  shone  and  the  soldier-man  had  eaten  two 
chops,  he  broke  British  reserve  and  addressed  his 
grievance  of  the  moment,  towards  the  place  where  I 
was  sitting,  "  It's  shameful,"  he  said,  "  this  export 
of  Irish  horses  to  the  Continent.  A  hundred  were 
shipped  two  nights  ago,  and  there  are  a  lot  more  going 
this  evening." 

I  made  the  suitable  exclamation  of  sympathy  with 
a  grievance,  and  added  :  "If  foreigners  can  pay  the 
price  for  the  horses,  why  can't  we  ?  " 

"  It's  a  mystery  !  "  he  cried.  "  Something's  brood- 
ing !  A  Belgian  horse-dealer  will  give,  on  an  average, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  an  animal,  and  two 
hundred  pounds  each  for  brood  mares.  They  leave 
Harwich  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  a  week.  Some- 
thing's brooding." 

Presently,  having  learned  the  facts,  I  tired  of  the 
topic,  and  essayed  to  change  the  conversation.  '*  Do 
you  know  Constable's  little  picture  of  "  Harwich  :  Sea 
and  Lighthouse  ?  "  I  rather  want  to  find  the  place 
where  he  painted  it." 

The  soldier-man  made  no  sort  of  reply  to  my 
question.  This  did  not  surprise  or  annoy  me.  I  have 
often  noticed  that  certain  men,  if  a  question  does  not 
interest  them,  are  able,  without  discourtesy,  entirely 
to  ignore  it.  He  merely  looked  fiercely  at  me  and  said  : 
"  It's  scandalous.     Four  hundred  a  week." 
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A  little  later  he  retired  to  pack  his  bag,  and  I  saun- 
tered out  to  the  railway  station  to  inquire  about  the 
trains  to  Harwich  town.  The  soldier-man  appeared 
just  before  the  scheduled  time.  He  was  bound  for 
Felixstowe  Ferry  to  do  something  with  a  gun,  so  we 
travelled  part  of  the  way  together.  Again  I  offered 
him  Constable  as  a  topic,  tempted  him  with  a  fact. 
*'  Constable's  '  Harwich,'  with  the  pearly  sky  and 
the  opalescent  water,  is  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  You 
can't  miss  it." 

He  looked  curiously  at  me.  "  What  you  were  saying 
at  breakfast  is  quite  to  the  point.  If  foreigners  can 
afford  to  pay  big  prices  for  Irish  horses,  why  can't  we  ?  " 

As  we  crossed  the  harbour,  I  indicated  the  mouth  of 
the  Orwell,  and  said  :  "  Have  you  been  to  Ipswich  ? 
Gainsborough  lived  there  for  a  time  after  his  marriage." 

"  There's  some  good  fishing  in  the  Orwell,"  was  his 
answer. 

We  parted  on  the  sea-front  at  Felixstowe.  "  By 
the  bye,"  I  murmured,  as  he  was  entering  a  carriage 
to  be  driven  to  the  Ferry,  "  can  you  direct  me  to 
Constable's  house  ?  "  He  shook  his  head,  gave  a 
direction  to  the  driver,  and  muttered  to  himself : 
"I'm  strongly  inclined  to  return  to  Parkeston  Quay 
to-night  and  investigate  that  matter  of  the  horses. 
It's  a  scandal.     There's  something  brooding." 

Constable's  house  was  easily  found.  It  is  inhabited, 
and  kept  in  such  a  beautiful  state  of  repair  and  new 
paint  that  all  its  character  has  gone.  I  returned  to 
Felixstowe  Quay  in  time  for  the  early  afternoon  boat 
to  Ipswich.  That  must  be  a  delightful  voyage  on  a 
fine  day,  but  as  it  began  to  rain  while  the  steamer  was 
batthng  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell,  and  as  the 
rain  descended  with  increasing  fervour,  and  as  the 
storm  reached  a  climax  as  we  moored  against  Ipswich 
Quay,  I  renounced  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  lane 
where  Gainsborough  painted  "  The  Market  Cart,"  and 
returned  to  Harwich  in  the  same  sodden  steamer. 
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As  we  neared  the  quay  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds 
Hfted  at  the  horizon,  and  out  of  the  pall  of  mist  started 
a  rainbow  from  the  dull,  purple  background.  It 
looked  like  a  flaming  sword,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
glory  lighted  the  faces  of  the  people  waiting  on  the 
quay.     Among  them  was  the  soldier-man. 

We  greeted  each  other.  It  was  a  temptation  to  say, 
"  I'm  now  going  to  find  the  scene  of  Constable's 
'  Harwich  :  Sea  and  Lighthouse,'  but  I  refrained, 
and  contented  myself  with,  "  Wliat  extraordinary 
weather  !  "  He  seemed  almost  angry.  "  Do  you  know 
about  the  trains  back  to  Parkeston  Quay  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I've  been  talking  to  an  old  native,  and  in  my  opinion, 
sir,  there's  something  brooding." 

Being  a  precise  man,  I  carried  a  time-table,  "  Pray 
keep  it,"  I  said,  "  I'm  going  to  walk  back,"  and  added, 
when  a  decent  distance  separated  us  :  "I'm  going  to 
find,  if  possible,  the  locality  of  Constable's  '  Harwich  : 
Sea  and  Lighthouse.'  " 

Whatever  his  comment  was  I  did  not  hear  it.  Diving 
into  narrow  streets,  by  marine  stores,  soon  I  sniffed 
the  sea,  came  out  by  the  water,  and  there,  yes  !  on 
this  very  spot  Constable  must  have  lingered  to  make 
the  sketch  for  his  little  picture  of  "  Harwich  :  Sea  and 
Lighthouse."  The  scene  has  hardly  changed,  although 
the  coarse  thumb  of  Improvements  has  left  its  imprint. 
The  wooden  look-out  house  or  lighthouse  is  there  still, 
now  converted  into  a  shelter,  and  if  the  turf-covered 
downs  have  been  patted  into  formality,  what  of  that  ? 
The  atmosphere,  the  light,  the  large  cumuli  rising  into 
a  blue  sky  are  just  as  clear-eyed,  child-like  hearted 
Constable  saw  them.  Well  content,  I  walked  on  by 
the  sea  through  Dovercourt  ;  then,  striking  inland, 
swung  down  the  hill  to  the  railway  station  and  quay 
that  are  trying  to  make  Parkeston  into  a  small  town. 

The  boat  was  due  to  start  at  half-past  ten,  and  after 
dining  I  reclined  on  a  low  chair  in  my  room  tr}4ng  to 
write  something  about  Constable,  and  to  explain  why, 
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when  he  was  painting  the  salt  air  and  the  sea  at  Har- 
wich and  Weymouth,  such  freshness  informed  his 
work.  Well,  Homer  nodded,  and  I  think  I  must  have 
dozed,  for  I  remember  w^aking  up  and  sa3'ing  to  myself, 
"  You  ought  to  have  been  dreaming  of  the  lap  of 
Constable's  waves  on  the  Harwich  shore,  but  you 
have  really  been  hstening  to  the  clatter  of  little  hoofs 
on  cobble-stones." 

The  odd  thing  was  that,  wide  awake,  I  heard  them 
still.  I  opened  the  window  and  looked  out.  The 
dream  was  not  a  dream.  Below  I  saw  a  string  of  Uttle 
horses,  hooded  and  jacketed,  being  cajoled  in  turn 
along  the  gangway  into  a  big  steamer.  I  descended 
and  watched  them  restively  embarking,  keeping  away 
from  the  soldier-man,  who  was  talking  energetically 
to  an  official,  and  edging  closer  and  closer  to  an  Irish 
stable-boy,  Irish  mud  on  his  leggings,  the  stains  of 
Irish  rain  on  his  coat,  who  was  leaning  against  a  trolley 
looking  miserable.  I  edged  towards  the  stable-boy, 
wondering  if  he  would  be  indignant  if  I  invited  him 
to  talk  with  me  over  a  glass  of  the  Irish  whisky  spirit. 
And  all  the  while  the  procession  of  Uttle  horses  passed 
on  to  descend,  one  by  one,  wonderingly,  into  the  dark 
hold  of  the  steamer. 

Can  you  doubt  that  in  mid  North  Sea  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  Constable  or  of  Gainsborough,  but  of  Httle  horses 
going  into  exile.  Louder  than  the  swish  of  the  waves 
was  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  their  affrighted  voices. 

(From  The  Invisible  Guide,  19 17.) 
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Morphia 

The  pain  had  persisted  for  weeks. 

Sometimes  it  came  in  paroxysms  ;  then  it  was  merely 
a  dull  ache  ;  then  another  paroxysm  ;  then  brief, 
blessed  relief,  when  I  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  blessed."  The  persistence  of  the  pain  wore  me  down. 
I  lost  perspective.  I  could  not  reason  myself  back  to 
joy.  And  yet  through  it  all,  not  entirely  in  the  blessed 
intervals  of  relief,  I  had  a  glimmer,  a  dim  conscious- 
ness, illogical,  not  to  be  explained,  that  often  I  was 
happier  than  I  had  ever  been  before.  Some  strange 
re-birth  was  stirring,  rising  in  my  consciousness.  But 
I  could  not  track  that  sensation  of  beatitude.  It 
came  and  went,  but,  like  the  idea  of  Spring,  the 
promise  of  the  crocus,  and  warm  winds,  it  was  there 
even  on  the  blackest  days. 

I  was  encircled  by  love — the  ministrations  of  love, 
but  (oh  !  this  was  the  sting)  love  was  powerless  to 
lessen  the  pain  ;  yet  from  out  that  wintry  thought 
rose  a  blossom,  the  consolation  that  a  time  might  come 
when  a  sufferer  would  be  sorrier  for  those  "  who  loved, 
and  could  not  help,"  than  for  himself. 

Other  friends  tried  to  soothe  with  words  :  one  said  : 
"  Pain  is  nothing,  the  way  you  take  it  is  everything." 
Another  urged  :  "  Pain  does  not  exist ;  it  is  no  attri- 
bute of  God.  He  is  not  conscious  of  pain  and  suffering. 
It  is  we  who  imagine  it  and  make  it  real.  We  are  the 
victims  of  aeons  of  wrong  thinking.  By  right  thinking, 
and  absolute  reliance  on  Him  who  is  too  pure  to  behold 
iniquity,  you  can  think  yourself  out  of  pain."  Another 
gave  me  James  Hinton's  Mystery  of  Pain,  marking 
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this  passage  :  "  All  which  we  feel  as  painful  is  really 
giving."  I  was  told,  again,  that  pain  is  the  comple- 
ment of  love,  and  I  remembered,  saying  it  to  myself 
often,  that  profound  thought  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  : 
"  Suffering  is  the  terrible  initiative  caress  of  God." 
And  I  repeated  a  passage  from  Keble's  Lectures  on 
Poetry — so  hard,  yet  so  right — "  No  man  can  in  sorrow 
charge  God  with  being  unjust  or  hostile  to  him  so 
long  as  he  has  at  hand  but  one  blade  of  grass  or  one 
bud  upon  the  trees." 

Such  tidings  toward  resignation  helped — a  little. 
They  engaged  the  mind  in  exercise,  stimulated  the 
mysticism  that  is  latent  in  us  all  ;  but  the  pain  con- 
tinued, in  demoniac  flux  and  flow.  Just  when  I 
seemed  to  have  thought  myself  into  quietude  and  relief, 
just  when  I  was  going  about  my  mental  work,  mean- 
dering towards  happiness,  it  would  lash  out  again 
suddenly,  any  time,  anywhere,  burning  and  bruising ; 
and  all  else,  except  that  damnable  fact  of  pain,  con- 
tinuous pain,  was  a  shadow. 

It  was  worse  by  night.  The  dark  procession  of  the 
hours  was  so  broken,  so  unnatural,  that  I  laughed 
aloud  in  secret  at  the  irony  of  applying  the  word 
repose  to  those  distracted  nights.  For  a  month,  I 
knew  no  rest.  My  doctor,  emptied  of  self,  who  brought 
with  him  the  air  of  the  moor  and  the  glint  of  sunshine, 
said  :  "  You  must  sleep.  That's  the  first  step  to  curing 
you.  To-night  Til  give  you  an  injection  of  morphia, 
a  third  of  a  grain.  I'll  come  at  a  quarter  to  ten.  Go 
to  bed  early,  and  compose  yourself."  Then  he  talked 
of  fly-fishing,  and  in  telling  him  how  Charles  Marriott 
and  I  once  tried  to  catch  the  Cornish  trout,  and  that 
we  (that  is,  he)  landed  a  "  rainbow  "  from  the  Lamorna 
Stream,  I  forgot  the  pain.    He  is  a  wise  doctor. 

I  went  to  bed  at  half -past  nine.  The  pain  was  worse  ; 
aforetime  it  had  sometimes  only  ambled  ;  but  that 
night  it  jumped  and  skipped,  shied  and  bolted,  and 
then  tugged  back  into  harness.     I  tried  to  compose 
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myself.  I  strove  to  recall  Coleridge's  lines  ;  how  when 
he  stretched  his  limbs  upon  his  bed  he  had  no  fear, 
only  a  sense  of  benediction — "  Since  all  around  me, 
everywhere,  Eternal  Love  and  Wisdom  are."  But  the 
consolatory  message  of  the  poem  passed  me  by.  I 
could  do  nothing  but  ask  myself  doggedly  the  one  dread 
question  :   "  How  much  pain  can  a  man  bear  ?  " 

In  the  next  house  somebody  was  playing  The  Blue 
Danube  valse.  I  nearly  cried,  but  I  think  that  the 
impulse  was  towards  self-pity,  for  often  I  had  danced, 
not  very  well,  in  the  three-step  days  to  the  Blue 
Danube — without  pain.     Imagine  it — without  pain  ! 

Through  the  open  door  I  could  see,  in  the  adjoining 
bedroom,  bathed  in  a  flush  of  rose-pink  light,  strangely 
incongruous,  the  doctor,  sterilising  the  morphia 
needle.  I  watched  him,  sullenly,  without  hope, 
watched  the  steam  from  the  boihng  water,  watched 
his  alert  movements,  stupidly  without  hope,  for  I 
had  tried  so  many  palliatives,  and  why  should  the 
ultimate,  this  poor  last,  stop  the  gnawing  pain  ? 

The  doctor  came  briskly  into  my  room,  smiling, 
the  needle  in  his  raised  hand.  He  bared  my  left  arm, 
pinched  up  the  flesh  in  the  upper  fleshy  part  above  the 
elbow  joint.  I  closed  my  eyes.  Ajax  prayed  that  he 
might  be  killed  in  the  light.  I  am  not  Ajax.  I  am  a 
peering  modern,  slowly  curing  myself  of  posturing. 
Give  me  darkness  for  pain,  or  for  that  relief,  sleep's 
twin-brother,  that  Walt  Whitman  called,  when  he  was 
very  fit  and  strong,  "  delicate  death."  But  there  was 
no  pain — merely  a  prick.  I  watched  him  press  and 
soothe  the  tiny  wound  with  medicated  wool ;  then  my 
wife  tucked  me  up  and  kissed  me,  and  the  doctor  said  : 
"  Now  go  to  sleep.  Good-night."  They  turned  out 
the  lights. 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  just  what  happened  so  far  as  I 
am  able.  Plotinus,  whom  Maeterlinck  calls  "  the 
greatest  intellect  known  to  me,"  has  left  it  on  record 
that  he  attained  three  times  in  his  life  to  ecstatic  union 
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with  '*  the  One."  St.  Paul,  in  that  wonderful 
twelfth  chapter  of  Second  Corinthians,  "knew  a  man  in 
Christ  above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body 
I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell : 
God  knoweth )  ;  such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven." 

I  cite  those  master-seers  merely  as  a  reminder  of 
the  incalculable,  unfathomable  things  that  may  happen 
and  have  happened,  in  the  ageless  realm-without-end 
of  the  unseen.  My  little  adventure  in  the  land  where 
there  is  no  birth  and  no  death,  was  the  toddling  of  a 
child  compared  with  the  strides,  through  ecstasy, 
of  Paul  and  Plotinus  ;  but  in  all  such  experiences, 
great  or  little,  it  is  the  burden  of  the  flesh  that  must 
first  be  removed,  to  ease  the  escape  from  the  unreality 
of  matter  to  the  reality  of  spirit  by  the  aid  of  such 
tremendous  divergences  as,  for  Paul  and  Plotinus,  a 
consciousness  of  the  reality  of  God,  and — for  me — a 
little  morphia. 

The  experiences  of  that  night  were  wonderful.  My 
burden  of  apprehension  fell  away,  the  pain  ceased, 
and  I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  well-being,  indeed 
of  ecstasy,  a  clairvoyance  so  complete,  so  informed 
with  substance,  yet  so  unsubstantial  that  I  was  sure, 
even  against  the  evidence  of  the  morphia  (for  the 
prick  still  pleasantly  smarted)  that  it  was  bom  of  the 
spirit,  not  of  the  flesh.  It  happened  with  incredible 
quickness ;  one  moment  I  was  in  torment,  every 
contact  of  body  with  the  bed-clothes  a  heavy  ache — 
then  suddenly  I  was  stretching  out  my  limbs  in  luxury 
each  exploration  of  the  cool  sheets  an  increasing  joy, 
each  movement  of  the  body  a  dropping  into  a  softer 
and  a  more  soothing  harmony,  a  harmony  of 
the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body.  In  that  blissful 
interval  when  sleep  drew  near,  I  was  so  sure  of  her  kind 
oncoming,  that  I  did  not  hasten  her  approach.  In 
perfect  trust  I  waited  for  sleep  to  encompass  me,  and 
in  that  blissful  interval,  difficulties,  problems  that  had 
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troubled  me  vanished.  All  was  clear  and  radiant ; 
there  was  no  more  disharmony — and  as  sleep  closed 
over  me  I  wondered  that  anybody  anywhere ,  could 
ever  have  thought  that  God  could  be  anything  but 
Love. 

Did  I  sleep  ?  I  hardly  know.  It  was  better  than 
sleep.  I  had  the  joy  of  sleep,  but  I  also  was  aware,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  that  I  was  asleep  and  very  happy. 
Surely  this  may  be  a  foretaste  of  the  one  aim  of  all 
true  mystics — conscious  union  with  God,  the  real  I 
of  Love,  the  child  of  God,  escaping  for  awhile,  through 
one  of  His  merciful  palliatives,  from  the  dominion 
of  the  unreal  I,  the  child  of  Pain,  escaping,  and  in  Him 
abiding — momentarily.  In  one  of  the  spaces  of  con- 
scious sleep — and  they  seemed  to  recur  all  through  the 
night — I  realised  the  full  significance  of  those  most 
comforting  words  of  the  great  Law-giver  who  kept 
the  faith  through  aU,  and  who,  knowing  all,  told  His 
people  that  "  Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms." 
There  they  were  at  that  moment  waiting  for  me-- 
incredible  tidings  !  I  remembered  my  story  of  the 
child  who  realised  the  Everlasting  Arms.  The 
memory  of  the  story  obsessed  me ;  how  one  night  in 
church  he  was  so  tired,  yet  so  fearful  of  falling  asleep, 
because  his  father's  eyes,  that  stern,  unapproachable 
father,  were  fixed  upon  him,  angrily  the  boy  thought. 
His  father  moved ;  the  little  boy  trembled.  His 
father  hated  laziness  and  slackness,  in  the  face 
of  duty.  Then,  wonder  of  wonders,  suddenly  he  was 
lifted  from  his  seat ;  his  father's  arms  were  under- 
neath him,  round  him.  Thus  without  fear — indeed, 
with  an  exquisite  joy  and  in  great  confidence — the 
little  boy  fell  asleep  in  those  comprehending  arms. 
So  I  fell  asleep,  sank  into  conscious,  ineffable  sleep, 
under  me  the  Everlasting  Arms,  that  night  of  my 
awakening.    And  the  morning  ?  What  of  the  morning? 

The  morning  came  new  again,  and  with  hope.  For 
I  had  slept,  and  to  sleep  is  to  live. 
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I  have  had  morphia  five  times  since,  and  I  have 
slept,  but  never  again  have  the  mystical  experiences  of 
that  first  night  returned.  You  cannot  fan  the  spirit 
into  activity.  It  moves  when  it  will,  from  hidden 
tides,  whose  origin  is  Eternity.  The  action  of  the 
morphia  has  become  weaker  with  each  application. 
The  third  of  a  grain  has  been  augmented,  but  the 
effect  still  lessens.  To-night  I  hope  (vain  hope — it 
was  to  hold  me  bound  for  two  years)  to  take  it  for 
the  last  time.  Its  purpose  has  been  fulfilled.  It 
has  helped  me  to  jump  the  rubbish  heap  of  discord, 
to  see  the  entrance-way  of  that  green  meadow  of 
harmony  where  (this  was  the  fancy  of  the  spiritual 
schoolmen  of  old  time)  those  linger,  the  just,  not  yet 
made  perfect,  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  undergo  the 
full  effulgence  of  the  Light.  I  am  nearly  restored. 
God  and  His  agent,  the  poppy  of  the  fields,  be  praised. 
Can  it  be  true  that  suffering  is  the  "  terrible  initiative 
caress  of  God,"  and  that  only  through  suffering  can 
we  really  attain  to  Him  ? 

I  still  grope  in  the  dark ;  but  I  have  seen  the 
gleam,  have  seen  how  it  may  be  followed,  and  when 
I  recall  the  credible  visions  of  that  night,  their  holy 
harmony,  their  quiet  and  radiant  joy,  I  am  certain 
that  if  something  that  is  not  I,  and  yet  I,  can  have 
such  experiences  while  still  in  the  body,  what  things 
of  incredible  beauty  and  wonder  may  not  happen 
when  we  have  undergone  God's  final  palliative — 
Death ! 

(From  The  Invisible  Guide,  1917.) 
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Jimmy's  Diary 

[The  packet  was  Jimmy's  Diary,  and  contained  his 
record  of  thoughts,  inquiries,  and  darts  at  Truth.  It 
was  probably  written  in  the  trenches. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  book  were  two  essays  of  a 
more  formal  character  by  this  artist  who  became  a  soldier. 
Indeed,  they  were  quite  complete,  as  if  he  felt  able  to 
answer,  fully,  before  he  died,  the  questions  that  stood 
at  the  head  of  each.  Those  questions  were — I.  "  Why 
Should  I  Be  Good? "  II.  "  Why  Should  I  Paint  Land- 
scapes ?  "] 

I. — Why  Should  I  Be  Good  ? 

jimmy's  answer 

I  must  answer  the  question — "  Why  Should  I  Be 
Good  ?  "  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  Universe 
but  myself  and  that  question.  If  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  blotted  out,  and  I  alone,  it  would  still 
remain  the  supreme  interrogation.  The  faith  of  man, 
his  creeds,  symbols  and  thoughts  may  aid  me  later 
to  strengthen  my  faith,  but  nothing  can  really  help 
me  until  my  own  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  world 
is  so  fixed  that  no  shock  of  the  material  world  can 
effect  any  change.  So  in  answering  this  question  I 
must  look  for  no  help  anywhere  except  from  God 
working  through  myself. 

Here  I  smile,  because  the  question  is  so  difficult, 
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and  so  simple.  I  smile  because  of  the  temptations 
that  assail  me  to  make  the  answer  difficult.  All 
theology,  all  the  learned  and  pious  people  who  have 
been  since  man  first  tottered  under  the  sun,  and 
wondered,  rise  up  and  tempt  me  to  flounder  in  the 
slough  of  controversy.  Whereas  God  being  Spirit — 
Perfection,  Principle,  Essential  Goodness,  the  Great 
Architect — is  above  controversy,  above  words,  and 
above  definitions.  Moreover,  and  this  is  supremely 
important.  He,  being  Spirit,  can  only  be  approached 
spiritually.  If  I  slit  the  drum,  the  sound  goes.  I 
keep  God  intact,  undefined,  unvexed.  I  can  only  say 
what  He  is  to  me.    No  man  can  do  more. 

I  state  that  God  is  the  Originator,  Architect,  and 
Eternal  Ruler  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  inces- 
santly active,  and  if  we  desire  it,  as  near  to  us  as  the 
material  world.  I  state  that  religion,  pure  and  un- 
defiled,  consists  entirely  of  God,  that  is,  of  essential 
goodness  and  wisdom.  Also  that  God  desires  us  to 
be  happy,  as  He  is  happy ;  but  He  cannot  force  us 
to  be  happy  because  He,  being  Perfection,  is  not  cog- 
nisant of  unhappiness.  Neither  can  He  prevent  us 
from  rebelling  against  Him  because  He,  being  Perfec- 
tion, is  not  cognisant  of  rebellion.  The  world  is 
unhappy  now  because  it  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  goodness.  It  is  suffering  from  Sin ;  it  is 
suffering  because,  as  congeries  of  kingdoms,  it  has 
failed  to  hit  the  mark  of  goodness.  Individuals  do, 
in  increasing  numbers.  States  do  not.  Hence  war. 
Obviously  the  way  of  peace  is  to  cease  to  rebel.  God 
cannot  stop  the  war  because  He,  being  Perfection,  is 
not  cognisant  of  bloodshed. 

I  am  happy  although  I  am  fighting,  and  daily  seeing 
sights  that  should  make  man  slink  with  his  face 
covered  for  the  rest  of  his  days  for  sheer  shame  of  his 
species  ;  I  am  happy  because  my  hold  on  the  spiritual 
life  is  so  strong  that  no  vicissitude  of  the  material 
world  can  affect  it.     Under  the  direst  conditions  I 
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commune  with  God,  and  derive  from  that  conver- 
sation (I  prefer  the  word  "  conversation  "  to  "  prayer  ") 
a  strength,  a  confidence,  a  serenity  that  never  fails. 
The  more  I  ask,  the  more  I  receive.  This  is  a  simple 
truth  which  I  prove  hom'ly.  No  fact  of  the  material 
world,  neither  conception  nor  wireless,  has  ever 
astonished  me  so  much  as  the  discovery  that  the 
supply  from  the  spiritual  world  is  inexhaustible. 
There  is  an  added  joy,  which  is  the  best  of  all.  I 
can  pass  on  my  God-given  strength  to  such  of  my 
men,  who,  not  being  so  far  advanced  spiritually, 
need  it.  I  never  talk  religion  to  them.  I  do  it.  There 
is  no  vanity  in  the  process.  If  there  were  I  should 
have  failed.  I  have  outgrown  self-consciousness.  It 
went  when  I  reasoned  that  it  was  inimical  to  God. 
It  comes  to  this  :  I,  like  many  others,  have  found  the 
way  to  this  brimming  fountain  of  spiritual  strength — 
that's  all.  So  I  influence  by  merely  being  on  God's 
side.  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  etc.  It  was  Tolstoy  who 
said — "  There  is  only  one  way  of  serving  mankind, 
that  is,  to  become  better  yourself." 

As  evil  cannot  enter  into  the  spiritual  world  any 
more  than  it  can  enter  into  the  cognisance  of  God, 
it  follows  that  in  the  spiritual  world  there  exists  a 
justice  which  nothing  can  impair.  In  the  material 
world,  where  evils  enters,  the  result  of  fear,  or 
envy,  or  covetousness,  there  is  little  justice.  This 
war !  The  innocent  suffer  intolerably  because  the 
evil  was  unloosed  through  the  greed  of  one  nation,  the 
members  of  which  had  been  hypnotised,  to  material 
issues,  by  their  military  rulers.  We  cannot  escape 
consequences,  cannot  avoid  material  tribulations 
arising  from  the  evil  thoughts  around  us,  although  we 
can  do  something,  when  we  side  with  God,  to  protect 
ourselves  from  their  tyranny.  But  no  material  tribu- 
lations can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  that  is, 
from  the  repose  and  joy  of  living,  even  intermittently, 
according  to  spiritual  laws. 
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How  did  I  attain  to  them  ?  First,  it  was  necessary 
to  blot  out  all  the  past  of  dogma,  creeds,  and  contro- 
versies. I  wiped  the  slate.  What  remained  ?  God 
remained.  The  road  towards  Perfection  is  not  through 
complexities.  There  is  no  mystery,  no  openings  for 
neurosis  or  emotion.  Just  an  understanding  of  God 
— no  more  than  that. 

The  way  is  dif&cult  because  we  are  rebels,  even  the 
best  of  us,  against  Perfection.  We  desire,  even  the 
best  of  us,  our  way,  not  God's  way.  So  the  churches 
have,  wisely  or  unwisely,  invented  disciplinary  methods 
whereby  men  and  women  can  be  directed  in  the  way 
of  a  return  to  God.  They  have  invented  official 
prayers  and  praises,  confession,  self-examination, 
asceticism,  all  bewildering,  and  spiritually  deadening, 
encumbered  paths,  twisty  and  tangled,  on  a  road 
which  should  be  a  journey  of  joy,  a  running  forward 
gaily  to  the  gate  of  our  old,  real  home. 

No  one  can  help  us  along  the  spiritual  highway : 
there  is  no  adventitious  aid.  I  and  you,  through 
God,  are  the  only  architects  of  our  spiritual  edifices. 
But  the  building  needs  continuous  and  concentrated 
work.  Every  desire  of  the  healthy,  material  body 
protests.  But  the  individual  can  progress,  if  he  works 
simply  and  naturally,  scaling  the  smallest  barriers 
first,  and  using  God  as  a  spiritual  and  engaging  Com- 
panion, not  as  an  Anthropomorphic  Deity  who  desires 
praise  and  penitence.  Foolish  !  Foolish  !  He  desires 
us  only  to  be  good  and  happy,  as  He  is. 

The  spiritual  laws  have  to  be  investigated  and 
proved  with  the  same  fervour  and  diligence  as  the 
material  laws.  If  a  man  would  give  such  application 
to  the  understanding  of  the  laws  of  God's  kingdom 
as  he  gives  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language, 
he  would  be  amazed  at  the  results.  Difficulties  of 
daily  life  fall  away.  Avenues  of  undreamed  enjoyment 
open.  If  the  years  that  a  youth  gives  to  a  Call  to  the 
Bar  were  given  to  this  quest,  he  would  be  initiate  on 
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the  threshold  of  life.  A  course  of  theological  training 
rarely  accomplishes  this  as  the  student  is  only  learning 
what  other  men  have  thought  about  God's  kingdom. 
He  has  approached  it  through  the  intellect ;  he 
acquires  and  discards ;  he  flounders  in  controversy ; 
he  strains  his  brains,  whereas  the  only  approach 
to  God's  kingdom  is  through  the  heart. 

I  go  to  Church  Services  still,  but  they  are  an  aid  to 
the  recognition  of  spiritual  forces  only,  a  sign,  like 
a  ribbon  on  the  uniform.  Everything  is  accessory 
except  the  one  supreme  fact  that  God  is  ever  present, 
and  that  he  is  comrade  and  captain  in  one.  He  needs 
no  help  because  in  Himself  He  embraces  everything. 
He  is  all  in  all. 

As  more  and  more  individuals  hold  this  certainty, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  spiritual  world,  will  draw  near.  By  that  way, 
and  by  no  other,  wars  will  cease,  with  all  the  abuses 
that  discolour  civilisation,  for  no  nation  can  be  covetous 
and  no  man  can  oppress  his  neighbour,  when  all  are 
on  God's  side.  So  arises  this  glorious  certainty :  the 
world  will  be  saved  by  its  individuals,  not  by  its 
governments.  I  and  you.  You  and  I.  We  can  begin 
this  eternal  moment. 

The  aim  of  each  individual's  life  should  be  clear — 
to  increase  his  percentage  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
from  the  poor  one  per  cent.,  or  so,  that  most  of  us 
possess,  upwards  to  the  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  or  more, 
that  spiritual  seers  have  had,  here  and  there,  since  the 
world  began,  keeping  always  before  us  the  goal  of 
earthly  spiritual  knowledge — the  ninety  per  cent, 
that  Jesus  Christ  possessed.  The  fight  is  hard  and 
long,  because  no  progress  can  be  made  while  self  is 
humoured.  No  one  can  advance  in  spiritual  know- 
ledge so  long  as  he  places  his  own  passions  before  the 
passion  for  God.  No  one  can  be  good  unless  he  makes 
good  his  God. 

Have   I   answered   the   question — "  Why  Should   I 
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Be  Good  ? "    In  a  hundred  ways  I  prove  in  my  life, 
daily,  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  be. 

I  must  be  good  because  I  am  unhappy  when  I  am 
not  good,  and  there  is  no  lasting  way  of  being  good 
except  by  living  and  working  on  God's  side. 

Why  God  is  good  I  do  not  know.  He  is,  and  Jesus 
Christ  showed  us  the  height  and  depth  of  His  good- 
ness. 

Why  Jesus  Christ  should  have  been  singled  out  for 
this  honour  I  do  not  know  any  more  than  I  know 
why  great  Musicians,  or  great  Poets,  are  what  they 
are.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Spiritual  genius.  I  am 
content  to  be  guided  by  Him  (but  not  by  what 
theologians  have  invented  about  Him)  because  He 
knew  more  of  the  secret  workings  of  spiritual  laws 
than  any  one  who  has  ever  lived.  I  follow  Him 
because  the  great  extent  of  His  knowledge  confirms 
my  gropings  towards  an  understanding  of  God. 

I  am  good  because  it  is,  surpassingly,  the  best  thing 
that  this  life  offers.  All  other  aims  bring  satiety. 
Being  good,  and  keeping  it  secret,  is  the  only  human 
effort  that  saves  more  than  it  spends. 

Be  good — and  don't  tell.  That's  the  motto  for  the 
New  Man. 

(From  The  Invisible  Guide,  1917.) 


II. — Why  Should  I  Paint  Landscapes? 
jimmy's  answer 

WTiy — anything  ?  But  I  must  know  why.  It 
is  my  nature.  I  have  no  peace  of  mind  until  I  know 
why. 

As  a  child  I  fumbled  with  drawing  trees  and  skies 
because  that  interested  me  more  than  anything  else 
in  my  child's  world.  It  was  an  instinct  such  as  a  bee 
has  to  gather  honey.  Therein  I  was  most  fortunate. 
It  was  a  free  gift  to  me,  like  a  faculty  for  science  or 
song.  I  doubt  if  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  children 
have  an  instinct  for  any  particular  vocation.  I  had 
two,  art  and  ethics,  but  art  was  paramount.  Now 
ethics  stand  first,  because  I  am  no  longer  young,  an^ 
because  of  the  war.  The  two  have  grown,  side  by 
side,  as  I  have  grown,  one  helping,  and  eventually 
explaining  the  other.  My  case  is  quite  normal.  Had 
I  been  a  genius  I  should  have  been  abnormal.  I  am 
merely  a  man  with  some  talent  of  vision,  and  delicate 
perceptions.  Should  I  survive  this  war  I  believe  that 
I  shall  be  a  better  painter  because  warfare  vitalises 
vision.  It  does  not  change  ;  nothing  but  a  change  of 
heart  changes  :  it  intensifies.  I  see  in  nature  more 
than  I  ever  saw  before — incredibly  more.  Colour, 
form,  structure,  design  even  have  new  meanings  for 
me.  If  I  survive,  and  can  persuade  my  technique 
to  keep  pace  with  my  vision,  I  shall  become  quite 
a  decent  landscape  painter. 

How  fortunate  I  was  in  being  bom  with  a  desire. 
To  paint  landscapes  was  stronger  with  me  than  food, 
drink,  friendships,  sport,  sweethearts,  and  other 
pleasures. 

157 
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My  first  stage  was  simple  and  regular.  I  painted — 
for  love.  I  studied  for  love.  Love  of  my  work  shaped 
me  into  a  young  god  striding  through  morning  fresh- 
ness. Then  came  my  temptation,  the  serpent  in  my 
Garden  of  Eden,  which  comes  to  all.  It  became  neces- 
sary that  what  I  had  done  for  love  must  be  done  for 
a  living.  The  serpent  approached.  The  creature  was 
neither  scaly  nor  grovelling.  It  approached  with  gifts, 
with  comforts,  applause  and  a  variety  of  other  enjoy- 
ments. How  did  I  receive  the  engaging  creature  ? 
That  is  a  question  that  every  artist  must  answer,  and, 
on  the  answer,  depends  the  quality  of  his  art  through- 
out his  life.  Again  I  was  fortunate  because,  by  tem- 
perament, I  did  not  desire  the  things  that  most  people 
desire.  It  was  no  victory.  I  simply  didn't  want  them. 
I  have  wanted  so  few  things.  I  have  never  in  my  life 
had  a  silk  hat,  or  a  bicycle,  or  a  starched  shirt.  I 
was  always  a  believer  in  the  Buddhist  Illusion.  Most 
things  are  Illusion.  A  delicate  digestion  has  debarred 
me  from  experimenting  with  costly  foods  and  drinks, 
and  until  the  outbreak  of  war  I  lived  in  a  commodious 
barn  on  a  moor. 

As  I  never  exhibited  pictures,  and  as  since  my 
student  days  I  have  rarely  visited  exhibitions,  the  pangs 
of  competition  and  jealousy  did  not  assail  me.  Yet  I 
sold  my  pictures,  which  were  always  small,  and  usually 
such  themes  as  "  A  White  Barn  Seen  Through  Apple 
Blossom,"  Shades  of  Green  Against  a  Vast  Sky," 
"  Black  Crows  on  Spring  Grass,"  "  Red  Roofs  and 
Tree  Tops  Against  Sky,"  "  Fallow  Land  in  Planes  of 
Colour." 

I  sold  my  pictures  to  people  who  came  to  the  barn. 
The  prices  gave  me  no  trouble,  as  I  merely  calculated 
my  expenses  for  the  week  and  added  twenty-five 
per  cent.  That  was  my  method.  It  never  altered. 
I  imagine  that  I  am  the  only  living  landscape  painter 
who  has  never  sold  a  picture  for  more  than  five 
pounds. 
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I  take  no  credit  for  this  way  of  painting  and 
living.  It  was,  for  me,  the  Hne  of  least  resistance. 
But  we  are  so  designed  that  every  individual  has  his 
private,  particular,  and  peculiar  temptations,  subtly 
suited  to  his  temperament.  Their  subtlety  is  some- 
times almost  unbelievably  apt  and  disguised.  It  looks 
like  a  butterfly :    it  is  really  a  vulture. 

My  temptation  glided  towards  me  in  the  guise  of 
doubts  and  fears,  which  quickly  developed  into 
depression.  For  I  had  begun  to  ask  myself  why  I 
painted  pictures — to  what  end  ?  You  see,  the  first 
intensity  of  desire  for  self-expression,  which  acts  and 
doesn't  reason,  was  leaving  me.  I  had  to  seek  a 
substitute  for  enthusiasm.  Many  find  it  in  ambition, 
in  competition,  in  the  necessity  of  meeting  an  ever- 
increasing  expenditure.  Such  motives  passed  me  by. 
I  pitted  my  art  against  nobody's,  and  if  my  weekly 
expenditure  rose,  which  was  rare,  I  increased  the  price 
of  the  wreck's  picture.  There  was  always  a  buyer 
waiting,  as  I  was  fanciful  about  only  allowing,  what  I 
considered  the  worthy  ones,  to  leave  the  barn. 

My  temptation,  which  almost  wrecked  me,  was 
of  a  different  kind,  and  was  neatly  adapted  to  test  my 
temperament.  It  sprang,  I  think,  from  my  interest 
in  ethics.  Certainly  it  was  ethical  in  character. 
Always,  deep  in  my  heart,  I  had  been  aware  that 
mere  pleasure  and  profit  in  work  was  insufficient. 
There  must  be  a  purpose,  transcending  self,  and  work- 
ing towards  an  object  which,  in  human  phraseology, 
may  be  described  as — doing  God's  will.  Were  my 
little  landscapes  doing  that  ? 

That  question  drove  me  into  inertia.  I  could  not 
work.  I  could  paint  no  more  landscapes  until  I  had 
decided,  in  some  way  or  another,  that  they  were  doing 
God's  will,  and  illuminating  the  road  for  some  of  my 
fellow-creatures. 

I  began  to  despair.  That  was  my  subtle  temptation 
— despair.     I  lost  tone.     My  fibre  loosened.     I  no 
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longer  rose  at  sunrise,  and  when  I  went  out  I  loafed, 
trying  to  untangle  the  knot  into  which  my  purpose 
in  life  had  become  tied.  Why  should  I  paint  ?  Why 
should  I  do  anything  ?     Why  was  I  alive  ? 

My  interest  in  ethics  saved  me,  steered  my  steps 
to  the  right  road.  I  awoke.  The  awakening  came  to 
me  one  day  in  a  flash,  but  analysis  has  since  told  me 
that  the  flash  was  but  the  spark  ignited  of  my  meta- 
physical preparations.  I  saw  in  a  flash  how  this 
command  to  do  God's  will  could  be  accommodated 
to  my  landscape  paintings.  My  ethical  studies,  and 
also  my  metaphysical  intuitions  had  told  me  that  all 
the  evil  in  the  world  is  man-made,  that  God  being 
Perfection,  originator  and  doer  of  all  truth  and  beauty, 
knows  nothing  of  the  evil  that  man  has  made,  and 
waits  patiently  for  our  return  to  Truth  and  Beauty, 
which  is  happiness.  Therefore,  as  the  material  world 
is  but  a  reflection  of  the  spiritual  world,  I,  in  my  small 
way  as  landscape  painter,  could  try  to  remind  people 
of  Eternal  Beauty. 

And  there  was  something  more  which  hardened  this 
idea  into  a  fact.  I  have  always  held  that  the  legends 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  based,  sometimes  clumsily, 
always  romantically,  upon  truths.  The  Legend  of  the 
Fall  of  Man  implies  a  former  state  of  happiness  from 
which  he  fell  when  he  sought  his  own  material  ends, 
in  preference  to  spiritual  ends.  As  I  reflected  upon 
this  there  came  dimly  into  my  mind  the  hypothesis 
called  Ancestral  ]\Iemory,  and  at  once  my  depression 
began  to  disappear.  Memory !  memory !  When, 
in  a  serene  mood,  I  have  been  alone,  painting  some 
sight  so  beautiful  that  I  despaired  of  interpreting  it, 
I  have  become  aw^are  that  memory  held  a  still  more 
beautiful  vision  of  the  scene  before  me.  So  one  day 
the  full  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  Should  I 
Paint  Landscapes  ?  "  was  revealed.  By  so  doing  I 
could  remind  my  fellow-creatures  of  the  original 
beauty  which  man  inherited,  from  which  he  has  fallen 
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away,  to  which  he  must  eventually  return,  because 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  Beauty,  as  it  is  everything 
else  that  is  beautiful,  wills  this  return.  All  life  is  but 
a  wandering  to  find  home,  and  the  landscape  painter 
lures  the  wanderer  back  by  reminding  him  of  the 
beauty  which  is  his  birthright.  This  he  can  do,  even 
if  it  be  in  the  tongue  of  the  nursery  :  he  can  re-state 
the  imagination  of  God. 

So  I  was  happy  again.  I  had  refound  the  road. 
My  art  had  a  purpose. 

Then  happened,  what  so  often  happens,  when  a 
man  has  found  himself,  through  himself.  Confirma- 
tion of  my  discovery  was  given  to  me.  In  the  Note- 
Books  of  Francis  Thompson,  that  poet,  that  seer,  I 
found  this  illuminating  passage  : — 

"  The  world — the  Universe — is  a  fallen  world. 
When  people  try  to  imderstand  the  Divine  plans,  they 
forget  that  everything  is  not  as  it  was  designed  to  be. 
And  with  regard  to  any  given  thing  you  have  first  to 
discover,  if  you  can,  how  far  it  is  as  it  was  meant 
to  be.  That  should  be  precisely  the  function  of 
poetry — to  see  and  restore  the  Divine  idea  of  things, 
freed  from  the  disfiguring  accidents  of  their  Fall." 

That,  also,  should  be  precisely  the  function  of 
landscape  painting — to  see  and  restore  the  Divine 
idea  of  things,  freed  from  the  disfiguring  accidents  of 
their  Fall. 

So  I  took  up  my  brushes  again,  and  have  never 
since  doubted  that  in  painting  for  Him,  not  for  myself, 
I  am  doing  His  Will.     In  which  is  peace.  ' 

(From  The  Invisible  Guide,  19 17.) 
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In  America  :  War  Time 

i. — "  over  there  " 

I  HAD  hoped  to  spend  Sunday  afternoon  in  my  host's 
Connecticut  garden,  in  view  of  the  Saugatuck  River  ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  luncheon,  he  said  :  "  You 
must  excuse  me  for  two  or  three  hours.  We  have  a 
battaUon  parade  this  afternoon,  and  it's  going  to  be 
Hnked  up  with  the  district  Red  Cross  drive." 

As  he  is  an  artist  of  middle  age,  I  murmured  : 
"  Didn't  know  you  were  a  soldier  !  " 

"  Connecticut  State  Guard,"  he  answered.  "  Every- 
body's doing  it." 

At  2.30  he  appeared  in  uniform — slouch  hat,  linen 
gaiters,  wrist  watch,  etc.  We  entered  his  motor 
(everybody  has  a  motor  in  America),  and  drove  some 
miles  to  an  armoury  in  a  neighbouring  town.  The 
land  was  lyrical  with  scents  and  flowers.  I  held  his 
gun  wedged  between  my  legs,  and  as  I  patted  it  he 
confessed  that  he  hated  militarism.  But  the  call  had 
come,  so  he  had  converted  himself  into  a  soldier,  for 
the  defence  of  his  State. 

He  disappeared  into  the  Armoury,  which  rose,  a 
fortress-like  building  from  a  green  hill ;  and  the  grass, 
that  day,  glittered  like  diamonds.  I  was  about  to 
follow  him  into  the  Armoury,  eager  to  see  the  State 
Guard  of  Connecticut  assemble,  when  my  eyes  caught 
such  a  tempting  sight  that  I  paused.  From  the  trees 
emerged  a  flock  of  Red  Cross  nurses — more,  more — of 
all  ages,  but  all  were  dressed  alike,  in  shining  white, 
elderly  women,  small  children,  and  each  wore  a  white 
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turban,  swathed  tightly,  faUing  in  a  fluttering  stream 
to  the  neck.  On  the  forehead  of  each  swathe  was  a 
small  Red  Cross. 

When  the  State  Guard,  preceded  by  the  band,  filed 
from  the  Armoury,  the  Red  Cross  nurses  fell  in  behind, 
and  so  they  swept  through  the  sylvan  streets  of  the 
town,  winding  towards  the  Green,  where  the  colonel 
mayor  was  to  take  the  salute. 

The  Red  Cross  exceeded  the  State  Guard  in  numbers. 
There  were  over  a  thousand  of  them.  Obviously, 
they  were  not  all  nurses,  Few,  indeed,  were.  But 
they  were  all  doing  Red  Cross  work  for  the  district. 
Each  contingent  had  its  banner.  On  one  was  inscribed: 
"  Educational  Section  First  Aid.  Home  Nursing 
Dietetics."  The  negresses  numbered  nine.  They  smiled : 
people  of  colour  always  smile  when  they  are 
sharing  the  activities  of  a  community. 

Suddenty,  this  graceful,  fluttering  line  of  white  took 
on  a  new  animation,  steps  quickened,  heads  were 
raised,  and  the  whole  line  lilted  into  gay  assurance 
and  confidence,  touched  with  tears,  as  it  wound  through 
the  rustling  trees. 

The  fifes  and  drums  had  struck  up  "  Over  There." 

Three  years  ago  (it  seems  now  a  lifetime)  I  tried  to 
explain  why  "  Tipperary  "  was  the  marching  song  of  our 
Army,  what  it  meant,  what  it  promised.  It's  a  long 
long  way,  but — Here  in  America  the  song  that  moves 
the  heart  of  the  Republic,  that  is  sung  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  is  "  Over  There." 
The  words  are  no  better  than  "  Tipperary."  Like  it, 
they  are  just  doggerel. 

Over  there,  over  there, 

Send  the  word  over  there, 

That  the  Yanks  are  coming. 

The  drums  tum-tumming  ev'rywhere. 

So  prepare,  say  a  prayer. 

Send  the  word  to  beware. 
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We'll  be  over,  we're  coming  over. 

And  we  won't  come  back  till  it's  over — over  there. 

That  is  the  refrain — just  doggerel — and  yet  how 
much  it  means. 

I  had  to  force  back  the  tears  as  the  band  played 
"  Over  There,"  and  as  the  khaki  men  and  the  white- 
robed  women  sang  it. 

Above  me  where  I  stand  watching,  is  a  sign-post, 
and  on  it  are  the  words  "  42  miles  to  New  York."  Add 
to  it  3000  miles,  and  I  am  in  a  little  island  in  the  gray 
North  Sea,  and  in  France. 

Over  there,  over  there, 
Send  the  word  over  there. 
That  the  Yanks  are  coming 


II. — TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  CONVOY 

We  were  now  some  way  down  New  York  Bay  in 
the  battleship  region.  There  they  lurked,  just  within 
the  Narrows,  black  and  menacing,  steam  up,  silhouetted 
against  the  quiet-coloured  close  of  day.  Two  of  the 
battleships  were  talking  furiously.  That  was  what 
brought  me  on  deck.  From  the  mast  of  the  nearest 
giant  a  light  flared  and  sputtered  for  several  seconds. 
It  was  answered  from  a  neighbouring  destroyer,  and 
then  the  hectic  conversation  began  all  over  again. 
"  It's  the  Great  Game,"  I  said  to  the  negro  steward. 
**Yes,"  he  answeied,  "  the  Great  Game." 

Negroes  never  contradict,  even  when  they  do  not 
understand. 

"  What  are  they  saying  ?  "  I  asked,  hardly  expecting 
an  answer.  But  it  was  his  business  to  know  :  an  official 
negro  delights  in  knowing. 

"  They're  arranging  how  they  are  going  to  take  care 
of  the  convoy,"  he  answered. 
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While  our  passengers  were  engaged  with  the  Fox 
Trot,  the  Great  Game  was  being  played  out  there  in 
the  darkness — the  Great  Game,  silently  and  efficiently. 

Later,  as  we  steamed  back  to  New  York,  going 
swiftly  past  us  at  frequent  intervals,  swept  units  of 
the  convoy,  one  by  one,  going  very  quickly  and  secretly 
to  the  rendezvous,  half-hidden  in  the  darkness,  hasten- 
ing towards  the  Narrows,  where  the  battleships, 
pawns  in  the  Great  Game,  were  waiting  to  "  take  care 
of  "  them  to — France. 


III. — ^THE   SERVICE   FLAG 

Here  the  wide  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge. 

It  is  a  mighty  bridge,  carrying  six  pairs  of  rails,  for 
this  is  a  highway  between  north  and  south,  and  heavy 
trains  cross  many  times  each  hour. 

The  riverside  village,  stiU  called  by  its  Indian  name, 
straggles  from  the  banks.  Half  the  houses  show  the 
Service  flag,  a  blue  star  on  a  white  ground,  set  in  a  red 
border,  indicating  that  a  member  of  the  household 
has  offered  his  life  for  the  cause.  Death  on  the  field 
of  honour  changes  the  blue  star  to  gold.  The  Service 
flag  is  universal  throughout  America. 

By  daylight  the  bridge  is  horribly  materialistic, 
in  the  darkness  it  is  subtly  mysterious.  I  know  no 
place  in  the  day  time  where  materialism  seems  so 
Insistent.  Those  hundred- wagon  freight  trains,  each 
van  as  ponderous  as  an  elephant,  each  lumbersome 
and  creaking,  seem  to  epitome  the  ages-long  grind 
of  matter.  The  massive  bridge  trembles  under  their 
weight,  the  engines  emit  the  blackest  of  smoke  ;  all 
day  and  all  night  they  rumble  on,  and  will  continue  to 
pound  through  the  country  until  the  war  shall  end. 
Freight  trains,  troop  trains,  passenger  trains — they 
stand  for  all  that  is  material,  unattractive  and  neces- 
sary.   And  the  village  through  which  they  pass  is  so 
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green,  so  harmless,  bright  with  flowers  ;  and  the  river 
is  so  gentle,  and  the  lights  on  the  boats  that  gleam  out 
when  day  closes  are  so  friendly. 

One  night  at  a  late  hour  I  found  it  necessary  to 
cross  the  bridge.  It  was  dark,  still  and  hot,  so  dark 
that  only  with  difficulty  could  I  find  the  approach 
to  the  footway.  When  I  was  half-way  across  a  pas- 
senger train  came  in  sight,  and  as  it  roared  on  to  the 
bridge  a  powerful  searchlight  from  the  other  end 
flashed  out  and  followed  the  train  till  it  had  passed 
into  the  darkness.  I  mutely  protested.  Materialism 
had  deafened  the  whispers  of  the  night. 

When  I  reached  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  I  en- 
countered, crouched  in  a  hut  beneath  the  searchlight, 
a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  baby  at  breast.  There  I 
paused.  In  the  window  of  the  hut  was  a  Service  flag. 
We  talked.  He  was  on  searchlight  duty  from  eight 
in  the  evening  till  eight  in  the  morning,  and  through 
this  hot,  still  night  his  wife  and  the  baby  were  keeping 
him  company. 

"  What  is  the  searchlight  for  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  sweep  each  train,"  he  answered.  "  A  bomb  was 
thrown  last  winter.    We  caught  him." 

An  express  rushed  past.  The  din  was  appalling  ; 
the  rays  from  the  searchlight  were  blinding. 

"  Don't  you  hate  all  this  ?  "  I  said,  "  the  noise  and 
the  vibration — no  peace,  no  quietness  anywhere  all 
through  the  night  ?  Why,  you  can  hardly  hear  your- 
self think  !  " 

"  To  the  right  thinker,"  the  New  Englander 
answered,  "  the  secret  place  is  everywhere." 

I  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  said,  "  It  must  be 
strange  to  see  the  dawn  come  up  in  this  awful  environ- 
ment." 

Then  the  woman  spoke.  "  At  sunrise  this  morning," 
she  said,  "  there  was  one  star  shining  in  the  blue,  and 
when  Sam  saw  it,  he  said,  '  God  is  showing  His  Service 
flag.'  " 
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IV. — ALL  CLEAR 

"  So  you  suggest,"  said  the  American,  "  that  we 
shall  no  longer  be  Republican,  Democrat,  Socialist, 
Labour,  or  Liberal,  but  Lincoln  men.  Was  it  not  you 
who  said  the  other  day  that  the  difference  between 
Lincoln  and  Wilson  is  this  :  Lincoln,  when  he  was  in 
trouble,  went  to  God,  Wilson,  when  he  was  in  trouble, 
went  to  Colonel  House.  Lincoln  men — it  sounds 
sane " 

"  Surely  !  God's  men  !  Seeking  Him,  not  through 
the  communication  of  a  priest,  but  through  the  com- 
munication of  prayer.     Why  not  ?  " 

Over  the  American's  face  passed  a  smile,  but  it  was 
tolerant  rather  than  antagonistic. 

And  the  Englishman  cried  :  "  There  you  are,  I  was 
watching  for  it.  That  smile  of  amused  tolerance  is 
universal  among  educated  Americans.  The  3000  miles 
distance  from  Europe  is  the  cause  of  it.  Again  and 
again  I  have  seen  that  slow  smile  of  amused  tolerance, 
but  it  will  pass,  it  must  pass,  because,  you  like  us, 
will  take  up  the  white  man's  burden." 

Again  the  American  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  fainter. 

Ten  days  later  came  the  Armistice.  New  York  was 
hilarious,  wild  with  joy.  And  the  Englishman,  with- 
drawing from  the  mad  streets,  entered  a  church.  But 
he  could  not  pray.  All  he  could  do  was  to  sob  and 
sob,  and  say  over  to  himself — "  We've  won  !  We've 
won  !  " 

A  year  and  more  has  passed  since  Armistice  Day, 
and  the  Englishman  has  watched  the  gradual  fading 
of  the  American  ideal,  that  the  world,  by  force  of  arms, 
must  be  made  safe  for  democracy,  and  that  America 
must  aid  in  the  restoration  of  Europe  to  health  and 
sanity.  That  ideal  is  still  held  passionately  by  a  few, 
but  the  cry  of  the  multitude  is  :  "  America  for  the 
Americans.     Our  country  shall  shine  as  a  beacon  of 
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Freedom  but  we  will  not  involve  ourselves  in  the  mud- 
dle of  Europe."  Gradually  America  has  resumed  the 
three  thousand  miles  away  attitude,  and  over  her  keen 
face  flickers  once  more  that  look  of  amused  toler- 
ance. 

And  the  Englishman  who  has  been  watching  these 
citizens  of  the  New  World,  his  cousins,  withdrawing 
once  more  into  their  vast  shell,  feels  that  unless  he 
makes  an  effort,  he,  too,  will  be  drawn  into  the  atti- 
tude of  amused  tolerance  at  the  battered  world's 
foolish  ways.  For  he  sees  that,  in  spite  of  the  immense 
sacrifices,  the  world,  whether  victor  or  vanquished, 
is  everywhere  less  happy  and  less  contented  than  before 
the  War.  And  the  spiritual  results  of  the  conflict 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  what  are  they  ? 
Some  individuals  may  have  improved,  but  alas,  for 
the  majority,  there  is  merely  more  hate  and  more 
suspicion  than  ever. 

The  problem  of  America,  as  of  all  the  world,  is  now 
not  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  that  has 
been  done,  but  to  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world. 

"  Yet  there  is  hope,"  the  Englishman  murmured 
to  the  American  ;  "  there  is  hope  because  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  in  spite  of  surface  differences,  are 
together,  never  to  be  parted ;  there  is  hope  because 
they  realise  at  last  that  spiritual  progress,  which  is 
the  only  progress  worth  considering,  can  never 
come  from  such  a  material  folly  as  war ;  but  only 
through  the  old,  simple  way  of  each  individual  becom- 
ing better,  wiser  with  the  wisdom  of  the  pure  in  heart, 
and  forcing  governments  to  conform  to  the  standard 
of  the  Individual." 

"  We  get  the  governments  we  deserve,"  said  the 
American. 

"  True,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  and  the  future  of 
the  world  depends  upon  you  and  me,  upon  individuals 
like  you  and  me  in  America  and  England.  If  we  im- 
prove, our  governments  must  improve." 
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"  I  agree,"  said  the  American,  "  it  rests  with  the 
you's  and  me's  of  the  world.    And  our  standard  ?  " 

"  There's  only  one,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  you 
know  it  as  well  as  L" 

"  God's  leadership  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  it — God's  leadership.  Everything  else 
has  been  tried.    There's  only  that  left  to  try." 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  then,  as 
no  one  was  by,  the  Englishman  and  the  American 
grasped  hands. 

•  ••••• 

It  was  as  if  a  voice  had  called  the  "  All  Clear." 
(From  Things  Seen  in  America,  1920.) 


XXXIV 

Eyes  or  Ears 

One  day  I  entered  the  shop  of  an  eminent  art  dealer. 
I  did  so  diffidently.  It  requires  courage  to  push  open 
the  swing  doors  of  a  palatial  art  establishment. 
Courage  came  to  me  through  my  admiration  for  a 
Primitive  picture  that  was  exposed  in  the  window. 
It  was  a  lovely  thing,  all  blue  and  gold,  showing  a 
procession  of  gay  youths  and  beautiful  girls,  clothed 
as  Florence  knew  how  to  clothe  her  children  when  art 
was  young,  and  love  of  beauty  was  rife,  and  men  and 
women  were  unashamed  to  dress.  The  gay  procession 
swept  along  to  a  pagoda  where  a  Prince  sat,  and  he 
was  a  fairy  prince,  and  his  table  utensils  were  of  gold, 
and  everybody  seemed  to  be  happy,  because  they  were 
living  in  a  beautiful  world,  where  beautiful  things  hap- 
pened, and  a  man  could  not  be  a  Bolshevik  because 
he  loved  his  Prince,  and  was  happier  in  serving  him 
than  in  looking  after  his  own  rights. 

The  frame  of  the  picture,  which  was  flat  and  wide, 
studded  with  blue  and  gold  rosettes,  and  smeared  with 
a  filmy  gray-blue,  like  a  smoky  opal,  seemed  to  have 
grown  with  the  picture. 

I  gazed  at  this  lovely  thing,  and  then  said  to  myself, 
"  I  wonder  what  it  costs.  I  wonder  who  painted  it." 
With  that  I  pushed  open  the  swing  doors  and  passed 
inside. 

An  elderly  man  with  a  shrewd,  kindly  face  greeted 
me  unostentatiously,  but  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  neck.  "  Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  price  of  that 
picture  in  the  window,  and  who  painted  it  ?  " 

The  Frenc'lmian  at  once  sized  me  up.    Plainly  I  was 
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not  a  man  of  substance  ;  plainly  I  was  not  worth 
consideration  as  a  buyer  of  an  Italian  Primitive.     So 

the   Frenchman   said  :     "  The   price,    eh  ?     Oh " 

His  arms  swept  round,  indicating  an  immense  circle 
of  money.  Then  he  paused,  adding  presently,  "  The 
name  of  the  painter  ?  WTiat  matters  it  ?  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful picture  !  WTiat  more  would  you  have  ?  It  is  from 
a  Master's  atelier  surely.  His  name  ?  Who  knows  ? 
A  lark  has  no  name.    You  hear  the  song.    It  is  enough." 

I  murmured  an  apology  and,  being  something  of  a 
diplomatist,  said :  "  It  is  a  pleasure,  and  also  an 
education  to  meet  a  connoisseur." 

The  Frenchman  smiled,  bowed,  and  being  touched 
by  this  homage  from  a  stranger,  proceeded  to  show 
me  the  pictures,  chiefly  Primitives,  in  his  collection. 
He  spoke  of  them  so  delightfully,  so  intelligently, 
so  caressingly,  with  such  understanding  of  the  intention 
of  the  painters  known  and  unknown,  that  when,  an 
hour  later,  I  turned  to  go,  I  said.  "  Please  tell  me, 
how  did  you  acquire  your  knowledge  of  art  ?  "  To 
which  the  Frenchman  answered  :  "  My  father  taught 
me  to  understand  pictures  through  the  eyes,  not 
through  the  ears." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  that  reply  reveals  the  secret 
of  true  connoisseurship,  and  banishes  from  the  hierarchy 
historians,  delvers  in  archives,  and  all  those,  the  great 
majority,  who  buy  works  of  art  for  the  names  attri- 
buted to  them,  not  for  the  face  value  of  their  beauty 
and  interest.  A  Turner  and  a  Gainsborough  sold 
recently  in  London  for  large  prices.  They  were  not 
good  examples.  Had  this  picture  by  Turner,  and  this 
picture  by  Gainsborough,  been  sold  anonymously 
they  would  have  fetched,  well — their  value.  They 
reached  those  large  prices  because  most  collectors 
buy  through  their  ears,  and  because  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  small  but  determined  collectors — ear-buyer 
collectors — who  are  determined  to  have  examples  by 
famous  names.    Rarity  is  the  motive  power  of  auction 
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prices,  and  as  Turners  and  Gainsboroughs  become 
rarer  each  year  the  prices  sweep  higher  and  higher. 
Rarity  was  the  reason  that  at  auction  a  first  edition 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Tamerlane  and  Other  Poems  sold 
for  over  ;f2000.  Tamerlane  has  little  merit,  but  only 
four  copies  of  the  first  edition  are  known.  It  is  a  poor 
poem.  It  is  not  even  a  beautiful  book.  But  it  is  a 
rarity  :  hence  the  price.  It  is  useless  to  scold  :  it 
is  futile  to  complain  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  world 
buys  through  their  ears,  or  for  rarity.  Obviously,  it 
is  better  that  people  should  collect  through  the  ears 
than  not  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  sight 
to  see  an  elderly  couple,  prosperous,  with  a  handsome 
bank  balance,  beginning  to  taste  the  delights  of 
patronising  art.  You  may  see  such  couples  at  any  of 
the  fashionable  evening  New  York  auction  sales. 
The  gentleman  is  always  in  correct  evening  dress,  the 
lady  is  always  in  resplendent  costume.  Be  sure  that 
they  have  examined  the  catalogue  carefully  before- 
hand, and  have  marked  the  works  for  which  they 
propose  to  bid.  The  pictures  of  their  desire  have,  of 
course,  been  painted  by  men  whose  names  they  know. 

In  any  decade  there  are  always  a  few  hving  painters 
whose  names,  for  reasons  which  are  not  as  mysterious 
as  might  seem,  have  become  familiar  as  family  jokes, 
in  the  art  columns,  and  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Bond 
Street.  For  these  pictures  the  lady  and  gentleman 
who  have  begun  to  patronise  art  bid,  and  for  none 
others.  An  exquisite  interior  by  Smith  may  appear 
on  the  auction  rostrum,  or  a  delicately  strong  landscape 
by  Jones,  but  they  wait  till  a  picture  by  Brown  is 
ofeered.  For  that  they  bid.  They  know  Brown's 
name.  They  are  not  buying  a  picture.  They  are 
buying  a  Brown.  He  may  be  living,  he  may  be  recently 
deceased  ;  but  the  point  is  he  has  caught  the  ear  of 
the  market. 

We  must  be  gentle  and  urbane  with  this  lady  and 
gentleman  who  are    patronising  the  Art  of  To-day. 
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They  are  beginning.  They  are  having  a  delightful 
time,  for  few  indoor  sports  are  so  exciting  as  buying 
pictures  at  auction  with  your  own  taste,  your  own 
voice,  your  own  money,  for  your  own  house.  Besides, 
He  and  She  may  improve.  The  power  of  beauty — 
beauty  touched  with  strangeness — in  art  may  be 
gradually  revealed  to  them.  They  may,  half  uncon- 
scioush^  ghde  into  the  way  of  buying  with  the  eyes  : 
through  rejections  they  may  acquire  taste.  Then  they 
will  begin  to  frequent  unimportant  studios,  and  those 
dealers  who  encourage  les  jeunes,  and  who  are  connois- 
seurs, lovers  of  art  first  and  dealers  second. 

Perhaps  some  day  they  may  notice  the  lovely  and 
nameless  Primitive  in  the  Frenchman's  window : 
perhaps  He  and  She,  having  learned  to  appreciate 
through  the  eyes,  will  be  drawn  to  it ;  perhaps,  who 
knows,  some  day  they  will  actually  acquire  a  picture 
without  a  name,  merely  because  it  is  beautiful. 

(From  Art  and  I,  192 1.) 


XXXV 

What  is  Art  ? 

I  HAVE  a  friend ;   here  is  an  episode  in  our  friendship. 

Early  in  life  he  set  his  heart  on  his  own  house,  and 
his  own  bit  of  land.  "In  a  wood,"  he  would  say, 
"  on  a  wooded  hill.  My  house  must  be  in  a  wood. 
Trees  are  my  familiars." 

One  day  he  wrote  me  :  "  The  house  is  nearly  finished, 
the  studio  is  quite  ready.  I  was  there  yesterday. 
You  might  walk  over — it's  within  three  miles  of  where 
you  are  staying — and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my 
long-waited-f or  Folly . ' ' 

I  started  early,  taking  my  luncheon,  with  the 
notion  of  exploring  the  intermediate  country.  Leisurely 
I  covered  the  three  miles.  A  rutty,  half- 
mile-long  lane  wound  out  from  the  main  road.  I 
plodded  along  it  into  a  wood.  The  path  began  to 
ascend  and  there  was  the  gable  of  the  house  lurking 
in  the  trees.  Branches  clawed  at  the  structure  :  it 
was  indeed  a  house  in  a  wood.  It  was  nearly  finished. 
As  I  stood  there  thinking  how  little  a  house  in  a  wood 
would  suit  me  (I  want  one  on  a  hiU),  the  carpenters, 
who  were  nailing  the  last  cedar  shingles  on  the  roof 
of  the  porch,  eyed  me  curiously.  Higher  up,  thirty 
feet  higher  up,  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  house, 
was  a  smaller  building.  It  seemed  to  be  quite  com- 
pleted. "  Ah,"  I  reflected,  "  the  studio.  He  does  not 
wish  his  work  to  interfere  with  domestic  matters." 

I  entered  the  studio.  It  was  ready  for  occupation  : 
an  ideal  workroom  was  this  wooden  structure,  fifteen 
paces  long,  twelve  wide,  the  north  side  mainly  glass, 
two  tall  windows  to  right  and  left,  and  peepholes  at 
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the  back  through  which  one  peered  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest. 

There  were  an  easel,  two  chairs,  and  a  table,  and 
on  the  table  was  a  copy  of  Tolstoy's  What  is  Art  ?  I 
smiled.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  studio  were  ten  large 
photographs  in  a  line,  afhxed  to  the  boards  with  glass 
pushpins.  I  knew  those  ten  pictures  well.  Each  was 
by  Velasquez.  I  smiled  again.  Clearly,  my  friend  had 
prepared  for  me  an  aesthetic — or  intellectual — trap — 
or  lesson. 

A  whistle  sounded  from  somewhere  in  the  woods 
where  lumbermen  were  cutting  timber — the  noon  whistle. 
The  carpenters  threw  down  their  hammers  and  trooped 
away  to  their  midday  meal.  I  was  alone  in  the  clear- 
ing with  Tolstoy's  What  is  Art  ?  and  ten  photographs 
of  pictures  by  Velasquez.  For  reasons — he  always 
has  reasons — my  friend  wished  me  to  read  that  book, 
and  examine  those  photographs  :  did  he  desire  to 
have  a  sort  of  artistic-ethical  studio-warming  :  would 
he  appear  later  eager  for  a  talk  ?  Maybe  ;  for  over 
the  line  of  photographs  I  noticed  that  he  had  scrawled 
in  chalk  the  words  :  "  An  hour  before  sunset."  Well, 
the  day  was  my  own,  and  I  had  food.  WTiy  not,  under 
these  engaging  conditions,  study  What  is  Art? — a 
classic  I  had  never  read,  but  which  certain  Intellectuals 
of  my  acquaintance  (who  are  not  painters,  and  who 
know  nothing  about  painting)  had  praised  without 
reserve. 

First  I  turned  to  the  end  of  Chapter  XX.,  called 
"  Conclusions,"  where  the  old  man  eloquent,  and  so 
single-minded  and  pure  in  heart,  tells  the  reader  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  What  is  Art  ?  had  occupied 
his  mind  for  fifteen  years,  that  he  had  begun  to  write 
upon  it  six  or  seven  times,  but  that  each  time  he  had 
laid  it  aside  because  his  mind  was  not  sufficiently 
matured  on  the  subject.  I  skimmed  this  chapter, 
found  his  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  sighed,  then 
turned  to  the  first  page.     On  I  read.     Whenever  I 
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raised  my  eyes  they  encountered  those  Velasquez 
photographs,  and  each  time  I  found  it  harder  to  leave 
them  and  to  return  to  the  book,  for  each  seemed  to  be 
saying :  **  I  am  art,"  and  then  the  whole  in  unison 
would  murmur  :    "  We  are  art." 

Tolstoy's  early  chapters  are  not  intriguing.  He 
quotes  German  professors.  I  nodded  sleepily.  I  always 
nod  when  gentlemen  with  unpronounceable  names, 
usually  German,  define  beauty.  They  disagree  one 
with  another,  and  Tolstoy  usually  disagrees  with  them 
all,  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
merely  wasting  my  time — treating  error  as  reality. 
Schiller  and  Kant  both  hold  that  the  end  of  art  is 
beauty,  "the  source  of  which  is  pleasure  without 
practical  profit."  That  seems  rather  like  offering  a 
man  the  pips  of  an  orange.  Amid  these  philosophers 
Tolstoy  picks  his  path  :  a  quarter  of  his  way  through 
the  book  he  reaches  this  sensible  conclusion  :  **  Art 
begins  when  a  person,  with  the  object  of  conveying 
to  other  people  a  feeling  experienced  by  him,  calls 
it  up  anew  in  himself,  and  expresses  it  by  certain 
exterior  signs." 

I  looked  at  the  Velasquez  photographs  and  mur- 
mured :    "  Yes,  Master,  that  is  just  what  j^ou  did." 

Tolstoy,  in  the  chapter  called  "  Beauty  and  Good- 
ness," dips  back  to  Plotinus,  Baumgarten,  Schassler, 
and  dozens  of  others  :  then  he  begins  to  lash  out. 
Music,  poetry ;  novels  from  Boccaccio  to  Marcel 
Prevost,  even  Beethoven,  even  Maeterlinck,  come 
under  the  sting  of  his  whip.  Even  himself — for  this 
fearless  preacher  will  teach  nothing  but  the  highest — 
even  himself :  "I  relegate  to  the  class  of  bad  art 
my  own  artistic  productions  with  the  exception  of  the 
story  God  Sees  the  Truth,  and  The  Caucasian  Prisoner." 
(I  have  read  them  :  they  are  poor  stories,  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  author  of  War  and  Peace,  and  Anna 
Karenina.) 

Having  blasted  all  the  producers  of  art  who  have 
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any  tinge  of  sensuousness,  he  proceeds  to  a  cliapter 
on  "  The  Crimes  of  the  Critics  and  Art  Schools." 

**  Critics  explain  1  "  he  cries.  "  What  do  they 
explain  ?  The  artist,  if  he  is  a  true  artist,  has,  in  his 
production,  conveyed  to  other  people  the  feeling 
which  he  lived  through  ;   what  is  there  to  explain  ?  " 

Alas,  so  few  of  us — artists,  critics,  baseball  players 
— are  perfect. 

Next  he  lashes  professionalism  :  he  will  have  no 
professional  artists,  and  no  schools  ;  then  he  stings 
the  rich  people,  the  upper  classes,  who  have  made  art 
a  special  luxur}--  for  themselves.  Here  is  his  final  lash 
on  this  subject:  "These  three  conditions — the  pro- 
fessionalism of  artists,  criticism,  and  schools  of  art — 
have  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  majority  of  people 
of  our  time  perfectly  fail  to  understand  even  what  art 
is,  and  take  the  coarsest  imitations  of  art  to  be  true 
art."  Alas,  that  is  what  Tolstoy  himself  sometimes 
does. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Art  Good  or  Bad,  According  to 
Its  Subject/'  which  is  surely  an  absurd  statement,  I 
find  this :  "  Concern  for  technical  perfection  and 
beauty,  for  the  most  part  obscures  feeling."  I  looked 
at  the  Velasquez  photographs.  They  are  a  denial  of 
this.  But  I  really  began  to  have  doubts  about  Tolstoy 
as  an  art  guide  when  he  expressed  high  approval  of 
a  tenth -rate  English  picture  because  the  subject  is 
charity — a  Lady  Bountiful  giving  food  to  a  beggar-boy. 
But  how  fine,  how  noble  are  the  suggestions,  or  rather 
statements,  he  makes  in  the  two  final  chapters  :  "How 
True  Art  Will  Come,"  and  "  The  Art  of  the  Future." 

He  analyses  "  the  reason  of  the  lie  "  into  which  art 
has  fallen,  and  decides  that  the  "  cause  of  the  malady 
was  the  non-acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  in 
its  true,  its  full  meaning." 

And  what,  in  the  view  of  this  great  dreamer,  is  the 
destiny  of  art  ?  Hear  him  :  "To  translate,  from  the 
region  of  reason  to  the  region  of  feeling,  the  truth  that 
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the  well-being  of  people  consists  in  their  union,  and 
to  substitute  for  the  present  kingdom  of  force  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  that  is,  love,  which  presents  itself  to 
us  all  as  the  highest  aim  of  human  life.  .  .  .  The 
problem  of  Christian  art  is  the  realisation  of  the 
brother^  union  of  mankind." 

This  great  emprise  may  be  accomplished,  must  be, 
the  world  is  working  toward  it,  but  it  will  be  accom- 
plished by  something  greater  than  art,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word  to-day. 

Ninety  out  of  a  hundred  artists  regard  their  art 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living,  and  they  in- 
fluence the  world  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
power  and  sincerity.  They  are  spurred  onward  by  the 
desire  to  express  themselves  and  to  excel ;  and  when 
a  patron  buys  a  picture  the  artist  is  glad  beyond  the 
mere  money  :  he  is  glad  because  he  is  appreciated. 
Take  away  the  spur  of  having  to  make  a  living,  and 
to  win  approval ;  take  away  professionalism,  as  Tol- 
stoy calls  it ;  force  the  artist,  as  he  proposes,  to  do 
other  work,  and  to  paint  only  when  the  mood  is  on 
him ;  make  him  choose  a  moral  subject,  merely 
because  it  is  a  moral  subject,  not  because  it  attracts 
him  artistically,  and  you  extinguish  art.  Velasquez 
would  be  blotted  out.  He  was  great  because  he 
expressed  his  best  and  highest  self.  He  rose  above 
his  subjects,  which  usually  happened  to  be  rather  ugly 
royal  personages.  He  painted  greatly  because  he 
loved  greatly.  To  love  your  art  greatly  :  that  is  the 
secret  of  great  art. 

.  a  •  •  • 

It  is  an  hour  before  sundown.  Here  comes  my 
friend.  Why  should  not  I  try  my  hand  at  a  definition, 
why  should  not  I  attempt  to  answer  the  question  : 
"  What  is  Art  ?  "  I  take  the  chalk,  I  scrawl  on  the 
wall  three  words  :   "  Art  is  love." 

(From  Art  and  /,  1921.) 
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"Bare  Spring'* 

There  was  a  new  warmth  in  the  air  that  day,  and  a 
new  light  in  the  sky.  "  Spring,"  I  said,  "is  on  the 
wing.  Ill  take  a  run  into  the  country  and  see  how  Felix 
is  progressing  with  his  spring  picture.  The  thought  of 
Felix  reminded  me  to  ask  him  why  my  self-starter 
will  start  once  in  three  times  only.  He  is  an  excellent 
mechanic  ;  he  locates  and  corrects  disharmonies  in 
the  automobiles  of  all  his  acquaintances. 

The  spring  picture  of  my  friend  Felix  is  something 
of  a  joke.  He  began  it  in  April,  two  years  ago  ;  he 
worked  on  it  last  year ;  he  is  still  labouring  on  "  Bare 
Spring."  That  is  the  title.  In  the  beginning,  standing 
on  an  outcrop  of  rock  behind  his  house,  gazing  over 
the  upland  fields  crowned  by  a  windmill,  looking  at 
a  peep  of  pink  blossom  at  the  end  of  a  bough  hanging 
over  a  pond,  with  a  pensive  redbreast  perched  close 
by,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  hidden  movement  of 
spring  in  the  dark  furrows  showing  lights  here  and 
there  ;  in  the  sense  of  growing  things  ;  in  the  young 
green  on  a  few  of  the  trees  ;  in  the  splotches  of  vivid 
grass  ;  in  sprays  of  white  in  the  sheltered  orchard 
and  above  all  in  the  weight  of  the  dark  earth  that  he 
could  almost  think  was  moving  with  life.  He  warmed 
to  the  idea,  and  said :  "  '  Bare  Spring,'  that's  the 
title." 

Unfortunately,  he  is  not  one  of  those  happy  artists 

who  see  the  end  from  his  beginning.      He  makes  his 

experiments  upon  his  picture ;  he  is  for  ever  changing 

the  details  ;    he  thinks  as  he  paints.      The  wincimill 

has  been  converted  into  a  tower,  a  shed  into  a  white 
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horse,  a  wheelbarrow  into  a  broken-down  plough,  and 
the  pond  has  disappeared  and  reappeared  twice. 

Being  a  determined  "  pleinairist,"  he  never  touches 
"  Bare  Spring  "  in  his  studio  I  The  canvas  is  tied  to 
the  easel,  the  easel  is  lashed  to  a  scaffolding,  embedded 
in  the  croquet  lawn  (it's  a  bad  lawn  anyhow)  and  there 
he  stands  through  the  inclement  April  Weather,  ex- 
cogitating on  "  Bare  Spring." 

We  have  had  many  arguments  as  to  his  method  of 
painting,  I  urging  that  it  destroys  impulse  ;  that  the 
result  shows  labour  and  no  spontaneity ;  that  a 
picture  painted  in  this  way  produces  on  the  beholder 
merely  an  example  of  twentieth-century  technique, 
without  the  sense  of  inspiration  and  ecstas}^  that  gives 
purpose  and  value  to  a  work  of  art.  To  my  strictures 
he  answers  :  "  This  is  my  way."  To  that  I,  of  course, 
have  no  answer. 

With  this  in  my  mind,  I  had  the  impulse  that  light- 
Ijearted  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  April,  to  visit 
Felix  and  see  how  "  Bare  Spring  "  was  progressing. 
For  the  railway  journey  I  selected  a  translation  of 
Raphael  Petrucci's  Chinese  Painting.  It  was  my  half- 
formed  purpose  to  contrast,  during  the  journey,  eastern 
and  western  methods  of  painting — Felix's  worried 
"  Bare  Spring,"  and  say,  the  "  Two  Geese  "  (illustrated 
in  Petrucci's  book),  by  a  nameless  Chinese  painter  of 
the  Sung  period,  say  about  looo  a.d.  The  "  Two 
Geese  "  seem  projected,  not  painted,  into  the  picture. 
They  are  miraculously  drawn,  the  technique  hidden, 
the  inspiration  of  a  moment  made  lasting.  Another 
picture,  also  illustrated  by  a  Chinese  artist,  centuries 
later,  shows  a  bird  perched  on  a  bough,  a  bough  timidly 
flowering,  that  might  be  the  bough  and  bird  that 
Felix  has  squeezed  into  a  corner  of  "  Bare  Spring." 
I  thought,  as  I  read  Petrucci's  clear  account  of  the 
Chinese  philosophical  ideal  which  forced  that  great 
nation  for  centuries  to  search  for  abstract  form,  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  on  western  art  if  we  had 
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paid  less  attention  to  Greece  and  Italy,  and  more  to 
Korea,  China,  and  Japan.  The  Chinese,  from  the 
beginning,  gave  small  heed  to  drawing  and  painting 
the  human  figure.  They  divided  the  subjects  of  painting 
into  four  principal  classes — landscape,  man  and  objects, 
flowers  and  birds,  plants  and  insects.  They  do  not 
change.  The  work  I  was  reading  tells  of  the  kind  of 
painting  that  was  being  done  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  :  "  It  is  such  as  to  indicate  a  long 
antecedent  period  of  cultivation  and  development." 

I  found  Felix  standing  in  the  same  position  as  I  had 
left  him  last  year,  still  struggling  with  "  Bare  Spring." 
In  the  garden  I  noticed  two  new  mechanical  devices. 
In  one  of  them,  a  novel  way  to  fill  the  bird-bath,  he 
had  apparently  made  water  run  uphill.  In  my  opinion 
he  had  not  improved  "  Bare  Spring."  He  had  turned 
the  white  horse  around,  and  converted  the  tower  into 
a  flag-staff.  "  The  bare  pole — ^bare  spring — see  ?  " 
he  remarked.  The  pond  and  the  wheelbarrow  were 
gone  ;  he  had  lessened  the  lights  of  the  growing  things 
and  generally  tidied  up  the  picture.  "  Why  not  call 
it  '  Spring  Cleaning  '  ?  "  I  asked.  He  did  not  answer. 
Unabashed,  I  continued  :  "A  Chinese  artist  would 
have  indicated  '  Bare  Spring  '  by  that  dark  bough 
hanging  over  the  pond,  with  a  redbreast  blinking  at 
the  wisp  of  blossom  at  the  end,  and  the  dark  furrows 
stretching  away  limitlessly.  You  take  a  countryside, 
to  express  '  Bare  Spring,'  and  in  the  end,  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  title,  people  wouldn't  know  what  the  picture 
meant." 

The  imperturbable  Felix  went  on  painting. 
Presently  he  said  :  "I'm  going  to  paint  my  picture 
just  in  the  way  I  choose." 

"  But  you  don't  mind  if  I  continue  the  argument  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  To  hear  anybody  talking  while 
I'm  painting  rather  helps  me.  I  listen  to  the  drone, 
not  to  the  words." 

I  proceeded  to  interest  myself  by  talking :    "  Since 
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you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  eastern  method 
of  painting  which,  I  may  remark,  attracts  me 
immensely,  we'll  discuss  the  western  method  to  which 
you  are  chained.  It  seems  to  me,  Felix,  that  you  and 
your  fellows  are  falling  between  two  stools.  You  spurn 
the  eastern  convention — lyricism,  spontaneity,  setting 
down  in  a  decorative  pattern  the  quick  suggestion  of 
something  quickly  but  deeply  seen  ;  you  spurn  that, 
and  yet  you  moderns  fancy  yourselves  superior  to  the 
fictional  realism  upon  which  western  painting  is  built — 
I  mean  the  Anecdote,  classical,  historical,  domestic, 
or  genre.  But  it's  in  your  blood,  nevertheless.  You 
are  painting  a  '  Bare  Spring  '  with  the  laborious  inten- 
sity that  you  would  give  to  a  '  Milton  Dictating 
Paradise  Lost  to  his  Daughters  '  or  '  The  French 
Troops  Entering  Frankfort  with  Colours  Flying.' 
It  can't  be  done,  my  friend  ;   spring  won't  stand  it." 

"  Come  off,"  said  Felix,  "  you're  talking  through 
your  hat." 

"  No,  through  my  head.  Painting  in  Victorian 
England  became  popular  and  esteemed  entirely  through 
the  Anecdote  from  the  Classical,  through  the  Historical, 
to  the  Domestic.  The  Landscape  men,  here  and  there, 
edged  brightly  into  popular  favour,  but  it  was  the 
Anecdotists — Leighton,  Millais,  Poynter,  Orchardson, 
Richmond,  Burne- Jones,  Briton  Riviere,  who  made 
fortunes  by  their  pictures,  and  by  engravings  of  them, 
and  who  made  the  art  of  painting  a  lucrative  profession. 
Although  you  moderns  have  cast  the  Anecdote  aside, 
you  are  still  Anecdotists  at  heart,  but  your  subjects 
are  Nature,  not  Events.  I  should  like  to  hang  half  a 
dozen  big  landscapes,  worked  upon,  worried  over, 
such  as  your  '  Bare  Spring,'  side  by  side  with  half  a 
dozen  of  Briton  Riviere's  Anecdotes,  say  his  '  Perse- 
polis,'  'Daniel,'  'Sympathy,'  'The  Night  Watch,' 
'Miracle  of  the  Swine,'  and  'Beyond  Man's  Footsteps.' 
Briton  Riviere  was  a  good  craftsman.  As  art  produc- 
tions I  don't  suppose  that  his  pictures  are  better  or 
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worse  than  your  '  Bare  Spring/  or  than  the  landscapes 
that  have  won  prizes  and  medals  this  year.  But  I  know 
this — the  Briton  Riviere  things  are  much  more  interest- 
ing to  look  at." 

"  At  least,"  Felix  growled,  "  we  are  attempting 
Art,  not  Illustration." 

"  Nonsense.  You  are  just  painting  exhibition  pic- 
tures, as  Briton  Riviere  did.  It's  your  career,  as  it 
was  his  :  you  have  to  fight  your  competitors  as  he 
did ;  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  this  '  Bare  Spring ' 
is  not  your  ecstatic  statement  of  the  wonder  of  the 
promise  of  spring  :  it  is  not  your  cry  of  joy  in  the 
loveliness  of  the  world,  bare  or  clothed  ;  it  is  your 
exhibition  picture  by  which  you  hope  to  ascend  another 
rung  up  the  ladder." 

Felix  laughed.  His  temper  is  admirable.  Suddenly 
he  grew  serious,  and  I  watched  him  change  a  bit  of 
cloud  into  a  hawk.  Then  he  took  a  piece  of  wire  and 
began  to  readjust  the  easel. 

"  You  are  not  very  encouraging,"  he  said,  "  yet  I 
don't  know,  perhaps  you  are.  What  do  you  propose 
that  I  should  do  ?  " 

"  Either  adopt  the  Eastern  Convention  or  fling  your- 
self shamelessly  into  the  Western  Anecdote." 

"  I'd  rather  be  a  motor  mechanic,"  said  Felix. 

Said  I  (but  not  aloud)  "  My  dear  fellow,  that's  just 
what  you  ought  to  be,  what  you  were  meant  to  be, 
with  painting  as  a  delightful  relaxation." 

(From  Art  and  I,  192 1.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

Art  Talk 

A  GROUP  of  artists  and  art  writers  were  gathered  in  a 
garden.  The  moon  was  up,  but  it  was  not  night  : 
it  was  the  almost  imperceptible  closing  in  of  a  brilliant 
day  ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  Traveller,  who  had  arrived 
by  train,  still  held  the  memory  of  the  crimson  ramblers 
that  ran,  in  glowing  profusion,  for  miles  along  the  rail- 
way embankment.  But,  he  confessed  to  himself,  the 
roses  were  more  beautiful  in  the  garden  at  that  still 
hour.  There  was  enough  light  to  see  the  goldfish  in 
the  tank,  the  soft  colours  of  many  flowers,  the  greeny 
blue  parrot  swinging  in  his  cage,  and  the  clump  of 
delphiniums  that  rose  against  a  gray-red  rock.  The 
air  was  like  a  chrysoberyl,  the  distance  folded  outward, 
not  inward,  and  the  garden  was  aglow  with  fireflies. 

"  It's  too  lovely,"  said  the  Painter.  "  To-morrow 
I'll  have  a  smack  at  those  delphiniums  against  that  wall. 
But  what's  the  good  ?  I  can't  get  them.  Nature  beats 
us  every  time." 

"  Why  talk  about  being  beaten,"  remarked  the 
Traveller.  "  There's  no  rivalry.  Nature  gives  every- 
thing. You  select  and  organise  from  her  abundance — 
then  you  give  yourself.  Art,  as  you  are  aware,  or 
unaware,  is  Nature  seen  through  a  temperament. 
Paint  your  delpiniums  against  that  gray-red  wall. 
You  won't  be  giving  us  what  we  see  now  ;  you  can't ; 
all  you  can  do  is  to  teU  us  how  that  incomparable  sight 
has  impressed  you." 

"  Oh,  you  painters  and  writers,"  cried  the  Lady, 
"  what  a  fuss  you  make  about  the  things  you  do. 
I  picked  a  handful  of  flowers  this  morning  with  the 
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dew  on  them.  I  put  them  in  a  Leeds  bowl.  The 
effect  was  rapturous.  They  were  much  more 
beautiful  than  any  picture.  Nature  beats  Art  every 
time." 

The  Traveller  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  I  repeat," 
he  said,  "  there's  no  competition.  A  Fantin  Latour 
flower  picture  is  not  Nature." 

"  What  then  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  Lady. 

"  It's  a  Fantin  Latour  flower  picture.  Many  people 
like  both  nature  and  pictures.  Some  like  nature  only, 
others  only  like  pictures.  Take  the  case  of  your  uncle. 
Where  is  he  at  this  momnet  ?  Seated  in  his  gallery, 
enjoying  his  painted  canvases.  I  asked  him  yesterday 
where  he  was  going  this  summer.  '  Nowhere,'  he 
answered.  *  Why  should  I  go  away  ?  I  don't  like 
travelling,  I  don't  like  things  that  fly,  I  don't  like 
strange  beds,  I  don't  really  like  nature,  but  I  love  my 
pictures.  I  like  looking  at  them,  I  like  thinking  of  the 
men  who  painted  them,  I  hke  to  contrast  and  compare 
the  various  schools,  so  I  stay  at  home  among  my 
pictures.'  Your  uncle,  dear  lady,  is  a  born  collector. 
He  doesn't  want  to  look  at  the  wonderful  sky  arching 
above  us  now,  or  at  that  streak  of  light  on  the  bam 
door  ;  he  wants  to  look  at  his  pictures.  No,  art  and 
nature  are  quite  different.  An  Artist  must,  of  course, 
go  to  nature,  the  mother  of  all,  for  his  information, 
and  for  a  few  facts,  but " 

"  See,  I've  caught  a  firefly,"  shouted  the  small  son 
of  the  house.  "  Father,  why  don't  mosquitoes  light 
up?" 

Their  Host  did  not  attempt  to  answer  that  difficult 
question.  He  allowed  the  talk  to  drift  into  that  im- 
broglio of  conversation ;  whether  beauty  is  in  the 
beholder,  or  in  the  object  he  beholds.  And  as  they 
talked  the  evening  grew  lovelier. 

When  their  Host  had  returned  from  putting  his 
small  son  to  bed  (his  wife  is  an  advanced  woman), 
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he  made  an  ungallant  remark.  "I'm  glad  that  Post- 
Impressionist  flapdoodle  stuff  has  met  its  doom.  It's 
gone  for  ever,  I  guess." 

There  was  a  polite  silence.  Then  the  Traveller  spoke. 
"  When  you  see  a  field  of  golden  corn,  don't  you  give 
any  thought  to  the  fertilisers  and  the  various  chemical 
compounds  that  have  made  that  field  of  golden  corn 
what  it  is  ?  Post-Impressionism  has  given  just  that 
service  to  modern  art.  More  ;  it  has  liberated  art, 
given  the  artist  freedom  from  the  lifeless  conventions 
that  bound  him.  More  :  it  has  entered  into  its  own 
kingdom.  Do  you  know  that  most  of  the  war  pictures 
of  any  value  are  Post-Impressionistic  in  character  ? 
The  painted  illustrations  by  the  old  gang,  fine  as  some 
of  them  undoubtedly  are,  are  mere  statements  of 
fact.  I  have  acquired  information.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  say.  I  admire  them,  but  when  I  have  assimi- 
lated their  facts,  the  episode  is  ended.  I  don't  want 
to  look  at  them  again.  How  different  is  it  with  the 
Post-Impressionistic  pictures.  They  are  expressions 
of  impressions  :  they  lead  outward  ;  they  set  the 
imagination  working.  Before  these  pictures  how  can 
you  say  that  the  Post-Impressionist  flapdoodle  has 
met  its  doom.  It  is  very  much  alive  ;  it's  '  kicking 
out.'  We  are  feeling  the  kicks  and  enjoying  the  thuds. 
We  are  reacting  to  them." 

Our  Host  frowned,  and  looked  disturbed.  The  Lady 
plucked  a  rose  and  smiled  encouragingly.  And  the 
night  grew  lovelier. 

Presently  up  the  warm  violet  path  came  The  Man 
Who  Was  Late.  He  had  fuzzy-wuzzy  hair  ;  he  wore 
glasses  ;  but  they  could  not  veil  the  kindly  watchful 
brown  eyes  ;  he  was  clothed  in  white,  and  he  talked, 
oh,  how  he  talked,  without  effort  and  with  level 
animation.  The  parrot  started  him.  He  remarked 
upon  its  greens  and  blues  beside  the  blue  delphiniums, 
and  against  the  gray-red  rock.     He  talked  of  colour. 
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of  a  man  in  London  who,  with  some  queer  instrument 
of  his  own  invention,  is  recording  the  colours  of  musical 
compositions ;  of  a  woman  in  New  York  who  is 
throwing  mobile  colour  upon  a  screen  from  a  lantern — 
dawns  and  sunsets  and  celestial  combinations  such 
as  the  morning  stars  may  have  seen  when  they  shouted 
for  joy.  He  talked  of  abstract  colour  pictures  that  are 
being  painted,  decorations,  giving  to  the  walls  of  rooms 
a  significance  that  will  startle  the  makers  of  traditional 
pictures  into  despair  and  emulation.  He  talked,  but 
never  of  himself  ;  his  talk  was  always  of  what  somebody 
else  was  doing.  He  was  the  interpreter,  telling  of  an 
unheeded  source  of  wonders  of  colour  and  form,  im- 
prisoned in  the  universe,  which  his  companions  were 
seeking  and  finding. 

So  the  Man  WTio  Was  Late  talked  ;  then  he  went, 
silently  as  he  had  come  into  the  blue  night,  through 
the  rain  of  fireflies. 

Hardly  had  he  disappeared  when  the  Traveller  said  : 
"  A  curious  person  that  ;  a  strange  man  !  He's  a 
wonderful  talker,  as  you  see.  But  that  isn't  all.  He 
demonstrates.  He  asked  me  to  a  demonstration  the 
other  day  in  his  upper  room,  and  I'm  glad  to  think  that 
I  tumbled  to  the  lesson  he  had  prepared  for  me.  He 
didn't  have  to  explain.  As  you  know,  he's  a  photog- 
rapher, among  other  things,  perhaps  the  best  photog- 
rapher in  the  world.  He  showed  me  a  batch  of  his 
photographs,  his  latest  work,  the  result  of  years  and 
years  of  study.  Three  of  them  he  was  content  with. 
They  amazed  me.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  they 
were  camera  work  untouched  by  the  hand.  Light  was 
his  assistant.  Nothing  else.  One  was  superb.  There 
isn't  a  living  painter  or  sculptor  who  wouldn't  have 
been  proud  to  sign  it.  He  had  shown  me  what  the  eyes 
see.    That  was  Act  L 

"  Then  he  showed  me  twenty  or  thirty  paintings. 
What  shall  I  call  them — colour  harmonies,  colour 
rhythms,  colour  sensibilities  ?   Some  had  a  foundation 
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of  a  figure  or  a  tree,  but  most  of  them  were  colour 
abstractions,  each  following  some  law  which  I  could 
glimpse,  but  could  not  follow.  Some  law — I  could 
only  think  of  Browning's  line :  '  All's  love  yet  all's 
law/  Do  you  take  me  ?  These  were  Act  II.  Act  I. 
was  '  What  the  Eyes  See.'  Act  II.  was  '  What  the 
Heart  Feels.'  A  curious  man.  He's  a  fine  talker,  and 
his  talk  springs  from  the  environment  of  the  moment. 
To-night,  it  was  that  blue  and  green  bird  among  the 
fireflies  that  set  him  going." 

As  the  Traveller  said  these  words  the  parrot  cried  : 

"  Cut  it  out !   Forget  it !  " 

And  the  Host  remarked :    "  That  bird's  a  genius." 

(From  Art  and  I,  192 1.) 
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A  To-morrow  Picture 

So^iE  bemoan  the  Art  of  To-morrow,  which  has  dis- 
turbed the  Twentieth  Century,  others  extol  it — that 
is  the  way  of  the  world.  This  revolution  did  not  begin 
precisely  as  the  clocks  chimed  midnight  of  1899.  For 
years  it  had  been  germinating.  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh, 
Gauguin,  were  all  Nineteenth  Century  men,  so  was 
Georges  Seurat ;  and  Picasso  (cubist)  and  Matisse 
(elementalist)  were  advancing  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  dawned.  But  the  art  historian  who  loves 
order,  and  delights  in  epochs,  has  decided  that  the  new 
movement  in  art  shall  be  pigeon-holed  as  belonging 
to  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  new  movement  is  neither  very  good  nor  very 
wicked,  but  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  because 
it  belongs  to  growth.  Extremists  have  debased  it, 
and  the  horde  of  followers  who  are  always  on  the 
scent  for  short  cuts  to  notoriety  have  made  it  vulgar. 
But  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  new  move- 
ment remains  vital,  an  opening  avenue,  because  it 
is  a  movement  toward  simplicity  :  it  is  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  heart  of  things  by  discarding  the  super- 
fluities that  follow  the  pursuit  of  art  as  representation  : 
it  is  an  attempt  to  unbare  essentials  in  the  intuitive 
search  for  expression. 

Representation  versus  Expression — the  actual  lion 
as  seen  by  Landseer  versus  the  lion-like  quality  of  the 
lion  as  expressed  in  a  bas-relief  by  an  ancient  Assyrian 
sculptor.  The  actual  horse,  the  actual  tree  versus  the 
horsiness  of  the  horse  and  the  treeiness  of  the  tree. 
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In  a  word,  the  difference  between  the  art  of  West  and 
East. 

The  new  movement  in  Art  in  the  West  simply  means 
that  there  has  been  a  throw-back  to  the  immemorial 
art  of  the  East.  Add  to  it  colour,  frank,  fine  colour, 
rhythm,  with  a  fierce  quest  for  elementalism,  and  you 
have,  according  to  your  temperament  and  training, 
something  that  is  either  "  The  Purification  of  Painting  " 
or  "An  Insult  to  Our  Intelligence." 

The  new  is  not  better  than  the  old.  Its  value  is 
that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  time  in  which  we  live. 
The  superiority  of  the  new  over  the  old,  or  the  old 
over  the  new  lies  in  the  intelligence  of  the  artist.  If 
he  be  a  man  of  genius,  or  approaching  genius,  he  should 
be  able  to  convince  us  that  his  way  was  right  for  him. 
A  landscape  by  Giovanni  Bellini  is  not  worse  nor 
better  than  a  landscape  by  Constable,  although  Con- 
stable gives  a  much  more  faithful  representation  of 
nature.  It  is  different.  Bellini's  landscape  is  better 
because  he  was  a  greater  man  than  Constable.  Neither 
is  a  picture  by  Bastien  Lepage,  who  may  be  called  the 
last  of  the  old,  better  than  a  picture  by  Augustus 
John,  who  may  be  called  the  first  of  the  new. 

These  two  men  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  two 
schools  of  Representation  and  Expression.  Each  is 
an  outstanding  figure,  and  the  art  of  each  is  informed 
with  that  sanity  which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  his- 
torian. Neither  is  extreme,  and  yet  neither  has  wavered 
from  his  conception  of  the  thing  seen.  But  there  is 
this  difference  between  them.  Bastien  Lepage  painted 
his  last  picture  in  1884  ;  Augustus  John  is  now  at 
the  most  interesting  stage  of  his  career.  He  is  a  signi- 
ficant figure  in  British  art  :  he  has  reached  that  rare 
distinction  of  being  as  popular  with  the  public  as  with 
the  connoisseur. 

To  say  that  Bastien  Lepage  is  the  last  of  the  old 
"  representation  "  method  of  painting,  and  Augustus 
John  the  first  of  the  new  "  expression  "  method  of 
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painting  may  not  be  academically  correct  but  'twill 
serve.  It  doubly  serves  because  now  there  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  comparing  and  contrasting  re- 
markable pictures  by  Bastien  Lepage  and  Augustus 
John.^  If  you  stand  in  Room  21  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  you  will  see  on  the  wall  facing 
you  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Bastien  Lepage,  painted  in 
1879  ;  then  turn  your  eyes  a  little  to  the  left,  look 
through  the  door\\'ay,  and  3^ou  will  see  Augustus 
John's  "  The  Way  Down  to  the  Sea,"  painted  in  1915. 
These  two  pictures  do  not  coalesce.  Why  should  they  ? 
They  are  statements  of  two  periods  in  art,  by  two 
remarkable  men,  and  it  is  our  place  to  attune  ourselves 
to  accepting  them  as  we  accepted  the  automobile 
when  it  took  the  place  of  the  family  barouche. 

The  "  Joan  of  Arc  "  is  a  large  green  picture,  once, 
no  doubt,  a  very  lively  green,  but  now  dulled  by  years 
of  exposure.  The  important  part  of  the  picture  is  the 
figure  of  Joan,  a  masterly  statement  of  tense  idealism, 
vigorously  drawn.  The  head  and  the  eyes  are  reaUy 
the  whole  picture.  All  the  rest  is  accessory — unwanted. 
But  in  Bastien's  day — the  period  of  Salon  triumphs, 
and  huge  competitive  canvases — a  painter  had  to  tell 
his  whole  story :  so  we  are  given,  in  the  background, 
vaporous,  unconvincing  representations  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Catherine  and  a  peasant's  garden  at  Damvillers, 
where  Bastien  lived,  nothing  omitted,  everything  set 
down  as  it  was,  even  to  the  arrangement  for  carding 
yarn,  and  the  overturned  stool.  This  is  the  art  of 
representation  which  has  existed  in  the  West  for 
centuries.  This  garden,  painted  as  it  was,  is  without 
any  decorative  or  rhythmical  quality  :  all  that  matters 
in  the  picture  is  the  tense  idealism  of  Joan's  face. 

When  the  eyes  turn  from  this  to  Augustus  John's 
"  The  Way  Down  to  the  Sea,"  the  observer  is  conscious 
of  a  shock,  but  to  the  right-minded  and  receptive  it 
is  a  pleasurable  shock.    This  blue  picture  called,  "  Tlie 

'  This  essay  was  written  in  New  York. 
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Way  Down  to  the  Sea  "  is  unlike  anything  else  in  the 
gallery — indeed,  it,  and  pictures  of  its  kind,  should 
hang  in  a  room  by  themselves.  You  cannot  put  very 
new  wine  into  very  old  bottles. 

Wherein  lie  the  charm  and  the  abiding  interest  of 
John's  picture  ?  Because  it  is  a  decoration  ;  because 
it  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  East,  not  of  the  West ; 
because,  if  it  does  not  altogether  ignore  that  exact- 
ing third  dimension  called  depth,  it  treats  the  fetish 
with  a  light  hand.  There  is  no  harm  in  representation. 
Masters,  such  as  Velasquez,  have  done  it  superbly, 
to  the  world's  great  gain,  but  when  the  mediocre  painter 
has  so  little  imagination  and  temperament  that  he  can 
do  no  more  than  represent  facts,  you  get  nothing  more 
than  "  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware." 

But  "  The  Way  Down  to  the  Sea  "  has  something 
more  than  the  essential  decorative  quality.  It  has 
pure,  unworried  colour,  put  on  with  sweeps  of  intense 
delight  by  one  who  had  visualised  the  scene  before- 
hand, and  knew  just  what  he  was  going  to  do.  There 
are  four  fairly  young  and  very  statuesque  women 
garbed  in  home-made  blue,  violet,  and  yellow  gowns, 
and  a  sunburnt,  naked  child.  They  stand  against 
the  blue  sky  and  the  blue  sea,  and  in  the  foreground  are 
scarce,  symbolistic  shrubs  and  flowers  like  those  in 
pictures  by  Piero  della  Francesca. 

Some  people  pause  before  this  picture  and  snigger. 
That  is  because  it  is  not  hke  the  "  Way  Down  to  the 
Sea,"  they  know  at  Atlantic  City  or  Coney  Island,  at 
Margate  or  Yarmouth.  This  is  a  dream  "  Way  Down 
to  the  Sea,"  and  after  the  way  of  dreams,  waking  or 
sleeping,  it  is  more  convincing  than  the  actual  thing. 
Augustus  John  saw  this  scene  in  his  visual  imagination; 
he  saw  it  in  terms  of  colour  and  rhythm,  and  he  had 
the  courage,  or  the  natural  instinct,  to  paint  what  his 
pictorial  imagination  saw. 

Augustus  John  was  a  great  draftsman  from  the 
first.     He  came  slowly,   and  with  difficulty,  to  the 
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messy  business  of  loading  a  canvas  with  oil  colour 
He  has  never  quite  mastered  the  business.  Probably 
he  does  not  want  to  do  so.  He  desires  to  go  his  own 
way  and  keep  his  freedom.  That  way  he  himself 
expressed  some  years  ago  when  he  and  Orpen  had  an 
art  school.  Again  and  again  he  would  say  to  his 
students  :  "  Draw  as  well  as  ever  you  can  and  then 
decorate  your  drawing  with  a  Uttle  colour." 

That  is  what  he  has  done  in  "  The  Way  Down  to 
the  Sea,"  but  the  note  of  colour  has  become  a  bugle-call. 

(From  Art  and  I,  1921.) 
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A  Gauguin  Landscape 

Suddenly  I  saw  the  "  Red  Dog  Landscape/'  and  1 
cried  :    "  Hallo  !    what's  this  ?  " 

It  happened  thus  : 

I  was  becoming  interested  in  Gimson  furniture,  and 
as  I  knew  that  my  friend,  Maresco  Pearce,  had  acquired 
some  fine  pieces  for  his  house  in  Chelsea,  I  wrote  to 
him,  asking  if  I  might  examine  them  at  leisure.  He 
was  absent  on  his  military  duties,  but  he  gave  me  per- 
mission to  roam  his  house,  and  to  remove  the  holland 
swathes  from  the  furniture.  Maresco  Pearce  was  glad, 
I  daresay,  to  encourage  a  potential  Gimsonite.  So  I 
roamed  this  Halsey  Ricardo  house,  delighted  with 
its  plan  and  detail,  and  in  time  I  reached  the  dining 
room,  which  contains  a  Gimson  table  I  particularly 
wished  to  see.  I  saw  it  later,  because,  as  I  entered  the 
room,  something  intervened.  As  the  holland  swathes 
covering  the  table  were  being  removed,  my  gaze 
caught  the  austere,  companionable  fireplace,  and 
swept  upwards  to  the  mantelpiece.  Then  it  was  that 
I  exclaimed  :   "  Hallo  !   what's  this  ?  " 

A  landscape  hanging  above  the  fireplace  was  the 
cause  of  this  ejaculation.  It  gave  me  an  immediate 
elation — its  glowing  colour,  rich  and  clean,  its  pro- 
foundly simple  pattern,  its  majestic  planes,  its 
robust  air.  This  picture  lighted  and  dominated  the 
room. 

I  knew  not  who  had  painted  this  jolly  thing,  this 

synthetical  sweep  of  symbolism  so  much  nearer  to  the 

heart  of  nature  than  mere  naked  realism,  with  the 

articulated  hill  of  green  and  rosy  rocks,  the  fiat  sea, 
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the  flat  corn,  and  the  alert  red  dog  starting  up  Hke  a 
flag.  It  was  plain  that  the  painter,  whoever  he  was, 
had  vision,  and  an  unerring  decorative  sense.  At  his 
bidding  the  cut  corn  has  assumed  a  rhythmical  pattern 
that  is  absolutely  right ;  and  the  litter  of  cast  clothes, 
that  is  right  too.  All  is  eloquent  of  the  artist's  vision 
and  intention,  all  is  visualised  and  communicated. 
Bother  words  !  What  joy  it  was  just  to  look  at  it. 
This  is  the  way  to  encounter  art — unexpectedly  ;  and 
to  be  immediately  enriched,  emotionally  and  mentally, 
by  the  sight. 

Then  I  turned  away,  fixed  my  eyes  resolutely  upon 
the  holland  swathes,  and  tried  to  think  who  the  painter 
might  be.  "  Lots  of  little  pictures  in  this  manner,"  I 
reflected,  "  have  come  out  of  Chelsea,  but  this  is  not 
by  any  Chelsea  man.  It  is  by  a  master,  one  who  had 
learnt  his  job,  who  was  unafraid  of  a  red  dog,  because 
he  knew  that  the  yellow  and  the  blue  called  for  a 
dominating  red  ;  who  knew  that  a  cunning  red  dog, 
even  if  his  cousin  is  in  a  Noah's  Ark,  is  much  more 
amusing  than  a  red  sunshade.  But  who  is  he  ?  Who 
is  this  magician,  able  in  gray  winter  to  dazzle  me  with 
the  splendour  of  high  summer,  wrought  into  a  deco- 
rative pattern  ? 

I  perambulated  the  room  ;  then  impatient  of  further 
suspense,  peered  at  the  signature  :   "  P.  Gauguin,  '90." 

Well,  great  moments  come  to  all — even  to  art 
critics.  To  me  it  was  what  the  late  Henry  James 
would  caU  an  immense  adventure  to  realise  that  this 
landscape  was  by  Paul  Gauguin,  and  painted  years 
ago.  Hitherto,  when  I  have  tried  to  apportion  the 
influence  of  the  members  of  that  mighty  trio — Cezanne, 
Van  Gogh,  and  Gauguin — on  modern  art,  I  have  always 
felt  disposed  to  omit  the  name  of  Gauguin.  Not 
through  any  lack  of  fealty  to  this  great  modern  master. 
That  wall  of  his  pictures  at  the  Grafton  GaUeries  in 
191 1  is  one  of  the  abiding  art  memories  of  my  life  ; 
but  I  did  not  feel  that  these  pictures  have  had  much 
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influence    on    the   younger   generation.      The    "  Red 
Dog  Landscape  "  changed  my  opinion.     Look  at  it  ! 
Recall  the  little  revolutionary  landscapes  that  you 
have  seen  during  the  past  five  or  ten  years.    Here  is 
the  parent  of  them. 

Although  painted  in  1890,  this  Breton  vision,  which 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  the  "  Red  Dog 
Landscape,"  will  seem  to  many  abominably  new, 
unconventional,  unlike  the  normal  vision  (a  synon}^! 
for  lazy  and  obvious),  and  therefore  anathema.  But 
Gauguin  was  painting  to  please  himself,  not  to  placate 
a  Salon  or  a  Royal  Academy  jury.  He  was  a  bom 
decorator  ;  his  artistic  instinct,  his  sense  of  pattern 
and  rhythm,  were  as  sure  as  WTiistler's,  but  more 
virile.  Nature  to  him  was  something  not  to  be  copied 
accurately,  but  to  be  remembered  rhythmically,  as 
we  recall  and  croon  a  melody.  One  of  his  sayings  was 
"Study  your  model,  and  then  put  her  behind  a  curtain." 

Mr.  Brangwyn,  I  believe,  has  uttered  a  similar 
sentiment.  Gauguin  vividly  remembered  this  Breton 
scene ;  he  had  immersed  himself  in  its  swing,  colour, 
and  pattern.  When  he  painted  it,  so  it  came,  and  that 
red  dog  paused  defiantly  on  the  green  grass  because 
the  artist's  colour  sense  insisted  upon  its  presence.  Blot 
it  out  with  your  thumb,  and  the  picture  is  chilly.  The 
red  dog  is  daring,  but  it  is  a  triumph.  When  M.  Simon 
Bussy  saw  it,  he  said  :  "  Comme  c'est  hien  reussi — ce 
chien  rouge." 

Many  will  not  like  this  picture,  because  "  the  brown 
tree  "  (Hke  the  devil,  the  "  brown  tree  "  takes  many 
forms)  still  dominates  the  world.  Gauguin  was  neither 
a  Realist  nor  an  Impressionist.  He  was  an  Expres- 
sionist. We  talk  glibly  about  art  being  nature  seen 
through  a  temperament,  and  at  once  proceed  to  see 
it  through  somebody  else's  temperament. 

Gauguin  drank  from  his  own  glass,  and  drank  deep  ; 
he  drank  deeper  after  he  had  severed  himself  from  the 
contagion   of   Parisian    glasses.      The   civilisation   of 
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Paris  desiccated  him.  His  spiritual  home  was  Tahiti. 
Thither  he  went,  because  he  had  an  "  immense  yearn- 
ing to  become  a  savage,  and  create  a  new  worid." 
In  Tahiti  he  wrote  :  "  All  I  have  learnt  from  others 
has  been  an  impediment  to  me.  It  is  true  that  I  know 
little,  but  what  I  do  know  is  my  own." 

Like  Degas  and  Chasseriau,  Paul  Gauguin  was  a 
Creole.  Bom  in  Paris  in  1848,  his  father  a  Breton, 
his  mother  a  native  of  Peru,  young  Paul  ran  away  to 
sea  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  saw  the  untamed  world 
— its  magic,  its  strangeness,  and  the  glory  of  its  colour. 
Some  years  later,  his  visual  imagination  dyed  in  the 
colour  and  form  of  strange  lands,  he  returns  to  Paris, 
enters  a  bank,  marries  a  wife,  and  has  children. 
Slowly  art  infects  him  ;  he  paints  on  Sundays  ;  the 
fever  deepens  ;  at  thirty  he  turns  artist ;  at  thirty- 
two  he  exhibits  his  first  picture.  Timid  at  the  begin- 
ning, inclined  to  adore  Pissarro,  soon  he  breaks  away, 
farther,  farther ;  a  time  comes  when  he  is  impatient 
with  Monet,  impatient  even  with  Manet  and  Degas. 
His  genie  interieur  cries  for  something  more  elemental, 
something  in  deeper  accord  with  his  fierce  dreams  of 
"  big,  simple  mortals  and  an  unspoilt  nature."  The 
"  great  barbarian,"  the  "  great  child "  in  him  is 
awaking.  When  he  made  his  first  journey  to  Mar- 
tinique, in  1887,  it  awoke  fuUy.  In  1888  came  that 
terrible  quarrel  with  Van  Gogh  at  Aries,  followed  by 
a  spell  in  Brittany,  when  he  produced  some  of  his 
finest  work,  including  the  "Red  Dog  Landscape." 
Gradually  he  wearied  of  civilisation.  In  1891  he  went 
to  Tahiti.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Paris.  In 
1895  he  was  in  Tahiti  again,  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward until  his  death  at  Dominica,  in  1903,  Europe 
was  but  a  place  to  visit.  When  chided  by  Strindberg 
for  forsaking  civilisation,  he  answered  :  "  Your 
civilisation  is  your  disease.  My  barbarism  is  my 
restoration  to  health." 

Gauguin   could  have    told  us,   in    short,    succinct 
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sentences,  the  mental  processes,  following  the  surge  of 
emotion,  that  produced  the  "  Red  Dog  Landscape." 
His  voice  is  silent.  We  must  read  the  picture  for  our- 
selves. Happily,  it  does  not  adorn  the  walls  of  a  hut 
in  Tahiti.  Here  it  is  in  Chelsea  in  the  house  of  an  artist, 
and  it  is  there  because  Maresco  Pearce  could  not  resist 
its  splendour.  He  saw  it  in  Vollard's  window  when  he 
was  passing  through  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  191 2. 
He  wanted  the  "  Red  Dog  Landscape  "  badly  (who 
would  not  ?  ) ,  but  decided  that  he  could  not  afiord  it, 
and  went  his  way.  Later — he  returned  to  Paris,  inter- 
viewed Vollard,  and  bought  it.  That  is  the  way  to 
acquire  a  fine  picture.  The  owner  adds  :  "  You  knew 
Vollard,  I  suppose — a  formidable  chap." 

That  is  so.  I  have  gone  into  Vollard's  shop,  bearded 
the  "  formidable  chap,"  and  come  out  empty-handed, 
but  dizzy  with  joy,  the  quick  joy  that  came  when  I 
saw  this  Gauguin  on  a  sad  winter  day  in  Chelsea,  and 
all  my  world  was  glad  again. 

(From  Art  and  /,  192 1.) 
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Picasso 

Somebody  once  remarked  that  nobody  ever  really 
loves  a  Political  Economist.  And  nobody,  I  imagine, 
ever  really  loves  a  Cubist  picture.  We  may  respect 
Picasso,  as  we  respect  Euclid.  But  we  shed  tears  over 
Euclid,  not  with  him.  I  should  not  like  to  meet  Picasso, 
the  king  of  the  Cubists.  But  perhaps  all  would  be 
well  in  the  chilly  encounter.  For  he  speaks  no  English, 
and  his  French  has  a  strong  Spanish  accent. 

Yet  Cubism  has  a  curious  attraction  for  me. 
Estranged  from  it  by  temperament,  yet  I  feel  reverent 
before  it,  as  before  the  higher  mathematics.  The 
understanding  of  Picasso's  most  advanced  work  is  as 
aUen  and  enigmatic  to  the  normal  eye  as  are  the  higher 
mathematics  to  the  normal  mind.  The  Cubist  picture 
in  its  ultimate  expression  looks  like  an  involved 
geometrical  problem  plus  an  arrangement  of  anatomical 
specimens.  It  means  nothing  to  the  untutored  eye  ; 
it  is  the  image  not  of  a  thing  seen,  but  of  a  thought  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  abstract  Cubist  drops  to  a 
lower  plane,  and  employs  in  his  design  some  semblance 
of  representation,  such  as  a  "  Nude  Descending  a 
Staircase  "  or  "  A  Man  on  a  Balcony,"  that  he  becomes 
understandable  of  the  Man  in  the  Street.  This  is 
temporising  with  the  Philistine. 

In  pure  Cubism  a  subject  may  lurk  in  the  stiff  lines 
and  smooth,  irregular  planes,  but  it  does  not  emerge 
until  a  fellow  Cubist  indicates  the  whereabouts  of  the 
subject.  Picabia,  one  of  the  confraternity,  but  a  lesser 
man  than  Picasso,  wrote  thus  in  a  brief  essay  in 
Steiglitz's  "  291  "  :  "  In  my  work,  the  subjective 
expression  is  the  title,  the  painting  the  object."  At 
the  foot  of  his  essay  is  a  design.     It  looks  like — what 
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shall  I  say  ? — an  electrical  machine  ?  The  title  is 
obhgingly  printed  under  it :  "  Tennis  Player,  Serving." 
And  I  am  familiar  with  a  picture  by  Picabia,  a  curious 
and  interesting  arrangement  of  lines,  angles,  and  planes. 
He  calls  it  "  Star  Dancer  on  Board  a  Transatlantic 
Steamer  "  :  he  might  have  called  it  anything  under 
the  sun. 

The  title  is  always  the  drawback  to  advanced  Cubist 
art.  Without  any  title  my  imagination  takes  an 
austere  pleasure  in  considering  these  severe  arrange- 
ments of  lines  and  angles,  but  when  I  am  given  the 
title  my  pleasure  goes.  I  say  :  "  This  is  not  a  Tennis 
Player,  Serving";  and  if  the  artist  replies:  "My 
intention  was  to  suggest  a  Tennis  Player,  Serving," 
then  I  answer  :  "  That  may  be,  but  you  have  not 
conveyed  your  intention  to  me."  If  he  called  his 
designs  Expression  A,  or  Abstraction  X,  I  should  go 
on  my  way  rejoicing  and  wondering,  and  no  more 
curious  about  knowing  what  they  mean  than  I  am 
about  the  meaning  of  a  Chinese  plate  or  a  Persian 
rug.  These  things  give  me  more  pleasure  because 
they  have  colour  and  a  recognisable  pattern.  Some 
Cubist  pictures  are  brightly  coloured,  but  Picasso,  in 
his  highest  manifestations,  indulges  himself  in  tone, 
not  colour — beautiful  tone. 

I  keep  a  portfolio  of  photographs  and  reproductions 
which  is  labelled :  "  Pictures ;  Pleasant  and  Un- 
pleasant." It  is  my  custom  to  show  them  to  my 
friends,  and  I  draw  their  particular  attention  to  the 
six  Picassos.  I  do  this  because  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Pablo  Picasso  is  head  and  shoulders  above  aU  the 
others.  We  may  like  or  dislike  Cubism,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  in  this  convention  of  making  a  pattern 
(with  a  profound  meaning  to  the  artist)  out  of  lines, 
angles,  and  planes  he  is  a  Master.  My  friends  can 
understand  Picasso's  "  Wandering  Musician,"  done 
some  3'ears  ago,  because  that  noble  and  massive  design, 
with  suggestions  of  Cubism  in  it,  is  in  the  Cezanne 
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tradition  ;  so  is  his  brooding,  weighty  portrait  of 
Gertrude  Stein ;  but  when  they  look  at  examples 
of  Picasso,  the  pure  Cubist,  such  as  his  "  Spanish 
Village  "  and  his  portrait  of  "  M.  Kahnweiler,"  they 
shake  their  heads  and  say  :    "  It's  beyond  me." 

WeU,  what  kind  of  a  man  is  this  Pablo  Picasso  ?  I 
have  not  met  him,  but  a  friend  who  knows  him  well, 
describes  him  as  a  stocky,  vital  man,  very  alert,  and 
very  intelligent.  He  is  a  Spaniard,  but  France  has 
adopted  him,  or  he  France.  He  went  through  the  Madrid 
Academy,  that  home  of  conformity  and  reactionism ; 
but  his  eyes  and  his  mind  were  with  El  Greco  and 
Goya,  the  two  Spaniards  whose  influence  is  paramount 
to-day.  x\t  seventeen  he  is  an  art  student  in  Paris, 
stud}dng  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  That  influence  passed, 
and  soon  Cezanne  possessed  him,  as  the  Master  of  Aix 
possesses  most  of  the  young  vital  artists  of  the  day. 

Picasso  capered  through  his  paces  like  a  colt  in  a 
meadow.  His  phases  were  many,  even  Impressionism 
and  Pointillism  ;  also  Gauguin.  His  style  changed  with 
the  seasons,  gradually  acquiring  the  sculptural  form, 
now  in  a  gamut  of  blue,  now  of  red.  He  turned  to  the 
study  of  Negro  sculpture,  and  his  art  began  to  assume 
a  geometrical  form — straight  lines,  swift  angles, 
shining  planes  in  accord,  or  discord,  and  he  realised, 
to  quote  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  that  "  Geometry  is 
to  the  plastic  arts  wiiat  grammar  is  to  the  writer." 
Picasso  stood  on  the  top  of  the  icy  Cubic  pole. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  Cubism  is  im- 
plicit in  Cezanne  ;  that  he  opened  the  avenue,  showed 
the  road  ;  then,  turning  away,  settled  down  into  his 
own  laborious,  wonderful  path.  Certain  it  is  that 
Cezanne  said  :  "  Everything  in  nature  is  modelled 
on  the  lines  of  the  sphere,  the  cone,  and  the  cylinder, 
and  one  must  understand  how  to  paint  these  simple 
figures  ;  one  can  then  paint  anything.  .  .  .  Design 
and  colour  are  not  distinct.  .  .  .  When  the  colour  is 
at  its  finest,   the  form  also  attains  its  perfection." 
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And  we  find  M.  Andre  Lhote  saying :  "  Cubism 
may  be  defined  as  the  systematic  exaltation  of  the 
most  important  and  least  elucidated  peculiarities  of 
the  Cezannian  formula." 

I  warn  the  reader  that  the  literature  of  Cubism  is 
tough  ;  but  so  is  the  literature  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. MM.  Gleizes  and  Metzinger,  the  French 
cubist-artist  writers,  have  written  on  the  subject  with 
French  clarity,  also  Guillaume  Apollinaire ;  and  in 
English  we  have  Mr.  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy  and  Mr. 
WiUard  Huntington  Wright.  These  I  can  understand 
fairly  well ;  but  Mme.  Gertrude  Stein  (see  Camera 
Work,  August,  1912)  baffles  me  ;  neither  can  I  quite 
follow  M.  Lhote  in  his  descant  on  the  Fourth  Dimension 
and  his  explanation  that  Cezanne  tried  to  express 
"  this  supplementary  extra-geometrical  dimension  " 
by  means  of  a  series  of  planes  like  the  steps  of  an 
irregular  surface.  Oh,  the  word  Cubism  is  due  to  our 
friend,  Matisse.  He  invented  it  in  Paris  in  1908,  in 
derision,  after  seeing  a  picture  showing  a  cubical  repre- 
sentation of  buildings.  The  first  collection  of  Cubist 
pictures  was  shown  at  the  Salon  des  Independantsinigii. 

Reproductions  of  four  of  Picasso's  paintings  are 
pinned  upon  the  wall  in  front  of  me  as  I  write. 

I.  His  magnificent  "  Wandering  Acrobats  "  in  his 
early  manner,  before  the  Cubist  theory  possessed  him. 
Any  one  can  understand  it  ;  every  one  must  admire  it. 

IL  His  "  Woman  with  Mandolin."  Cubism  has 
now  captured  him,  but  the  figure  is  there,  angular, 
allusively  geometrical,  but  plainly  visible. 

HI.  His  "  Poet."  Cubism  is  now  controlling  him. 
The  hair  and  an  ear  of  the  Poet  are  just  discernible 
amidst  a  whirl  of  precise  Cubist  forms.  It  is  called 
"  The  Poet,"  therefore  a  poet  and  his  imaginings 
must  lurk  within  the  design,  but  no  one  would  guess 
it  without  being  informed  of  the  title. 

IV.  His  "  Figure "  from  the  Galerie  "  L'Effort 
Moderne  "  (Leonce  Rosenburg),  the  centre  of  Cubism 
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in  Paris.  This  is  pure  Cubism,  a  recent  effort  of 
Picasso's,  curious,  done  with  decision,  but  without 
any  meaning  to  the  lay  eye.  Art  has  become  a  prob- 
lem, an  experiment  in  the  Fourth  Dimension.  This 
is  essential  Picasso.  Helpless  before  such  an  abstract 
design  as  this,  realising  that  the  end  was  reached, 
the  Neo-Cubists  and  the  Post-Cubists  struggled  to 
introduce  something  of  humanity,  some  approach  to 
representation  into  their  Cubist  pictures.  Such 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  every  Independent  show. 
But  Picasso  goes  on  in  his  own  way — supreme,  in- 
human, unlovely. 

WTiy  bother,  asks  the  reader  ?  Why  not  let  this 
chilly,  geometrical  negation  of  beauty  pass  out  like 
the  other  isms  that  come  and  go,  flicker  and  fade — 
Orphism,  Synchronism,  Futurism,  Vorticism  ?  Because 
Cubism  is  based  on  something  permanent  that  many 
artists  and  others  through  the  ages  have  gleaned 
and  practised.  Read  The  Diagonal,  edited  by  Mr.  Jay 
Hambridge,  stating  his  theory  of  dynamic  S3nTimetry  ; 
attend  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon  on  "  Art  and 
Mathematics,"  wherein  he  traces  the  geometrical 
origin  of  such  familiar  forms  of  ornament,  expressing 
cosmic  truths,  as  the  acanthus  and  lotos,  the  egg  and 
dart,  and  also  of  the  Greek  temples. 

Picasso  has  but  pushed  to  the  optical  limit  a  truth 
that  was  familiar  to  Plato  and  Durer.  Did  not  Paolo 
Uccello  become  "  more  needy  than  famous  "  because 
he  "  wasted"  his  time  over  geometry  and  perspective  ? 
To-day,  the  influence  of  Picasso  is  becoming  more  and 
more  widespread.  A  thousand  painters  are  using 
Cubism,  as  a  means  not  as  an  end.  Mathematics  has 
again  entered  fully  into  art.  It  is  a  check  to  emotion; 
its  laws  are  inviolable  ;  it  links  us  up  with  the  practice 
of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  masters.  Art  may  perish, 
but  two  and  two  will  remain  four.  Impressionism  points 
to  a  world  aspect.     Cubism  indicates  a  world  order. 

(From  Art  and  I,  192 1.) 
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Gabriele  d'Annunzio 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  I 
happened  to  be  in  Italy.  Arriving  at  Venice  I  instructed 
a  gondoHer  to  convey  me  to  the  Hotel  Danieli,  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  has  an  Anglo-Saxon  savour.  I 
was  tired  of  macaroni  and  Italian  newspapers  :  my 
system  called  for  a  chop  and  The  Times, 

I  chose  a  secluded  seat  in  the  dining-room  and  was 
waiting  patiently  for  my  chop  a  la  Edward  VII.  when 
a  party  of  Italians  noisily  entered  and  seated  themselves 
at  an  adjoining  table.  They  were  talking  all  at  once, 
and  v^oldly,  as  they  approached ;  and  they  continued 
to  talk  all  at  once,  and  wildly,  as  they  tucked  their 
napkins  into  the  space  between  the  neck  and  the  coUar; 
they  talked  on  without  cessation.  Realising  that  my 
fancy  for  an  evening  of  Anglo-Saxon  savour  would 
not  be  gratified,  I  amused  myself  by  awaiting  an  answer 
to  the  sporting  question  :  "  How  long  can  they  keep 
it  up  ?  " 

I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 

Anglo-Saxon  taciturnity,  or  to  approve  or  disapprove 

of  Italian  vivacity.    Each  is  indigenous,  racial.     But 

listening  (I  could  not  help  overhearing  ;  as  one  cannot 

avoid,  on  an  August  night,  overhearing  the  crickets) 

to  those  voluble  Italians  I  felt  how  much  more  intense 

a  social  pleasure  the  Latin  derives  from  life  than  the 

Anglo-Saxon.     They  talked  as  if  talking  mattered  ; 

they  scattered  ideas,   they  flashed  comments,   they 

behaved  to  each  other  as  if  each  had  something  to 

contribute  to  art  and  life.     Soon  they  were  talking 

about  the  flowers  that   decorated  their  table.     My 
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meagre  knowledge  of  Italian  told  me  that,  even  if 
they  had  not  handled  the  blossoms  and  expatiated  upon 
their  beauty.  One  of  the  party,  dropping  into  English, 
spoke  of  "  savage  flowers."  Not  until  the  next  morn- 
ing did  I  reahse  that  he  meant  wild  flowers.  Soon  the 
conversation  turned  to  poetry,  and  I  caught  the  names 
Tasso  and  Carducci.  When  they  spoke  of  Carducci 
all  turned  to  a  shght,  short,  animated  bald-headed 
man  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Throughout 
the  evening  they  had  paid  him  especial  deference, 
but  with  the  name  of  Carducci  he  seemed  suddenly 
to  assume  the  role  of  a  king,  and  he  talked,  oh,  how 
he  talked  !  I  have  never  heard  anything  like  it.  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  the  human  mentality 
could  fashion  thoughts  so  quickly,  or  that  human 
lips  could  utter  them  so  rapidly.  It  was  wonderful, 
and  it  was  like  music — such  cadences,  such  spasms 
of  prose  melody.  The  soup  passed,  the  fish  came, 
and  still  he  talked.  Once  I  thought  that  no  utterance 
was  so  musically  rapid  as  Sarah  Bemhardt's.  But 
he  beat  her.  I  forgot  my  chop,  I  forgot  my  Times, 
I  beckoned  the  waiter,  one  of  those  polyglot  people 
who  speak  no  language,  but  something  of  every 
tongue. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  whispered.  "  Do  you  know  ?  " 
The  waiter  looked  at  me  curiously,  patronisingly — 
as  the  Irish  policeman  looked  when  I  asked  him  which 
was  Boston  Common,  and  answered  :  "  He  with  the 
bald  head  and  the  (his  fingers  pantomimed  the  up- 
ward turn  of  fierce  moustachios) — he  ?  That  is 
d'Annunzio — the  great  Gabriele  d'Annunzio." 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  during  the 
period  I  have  acquainted  myself,  indifferently  well, 
with  the  novels,  plays  and  poems  of  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio.  Frankly,  if  I  had  consulted  my  own 
choice,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  should  ever  have 
opened  a  book  by  him.  Amorists  do  not  interest 
me,  and  although  I  fully  admit  the  Hterary  skill  and 
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subtlety  of  Jl  Trionfo  del  Morte,  of  Le  Vergini  delle  Rocce, 
of  II  Piacere,  which  have  all  been  translated  into 
English,  they  do  not  please  me ;  worse,  they  are 
unpleasant.  To  me  they  narrowed  life,  they  exaggerated 
bits  and  left  whole  tracts  much  more  interesting, 
untouched,  unexplored.  It  was  like  being  confined 
in  a  small,  overheated  room  heavy  with  perfume.  I 
remembered,  when  I  returned  II  Trionfo  del  Morte 
to  the  library,  a  copy  of  Tom  Jones  happened  to  be 
lying  on  the  table.  I  turned  the  pages,  inhaled  draughts 
of  wholesome  air  and  swept  out  into  tracts  of  broad 
humanity.  I  took  the  book  to  a  chair,  and  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  d'Annunzio,  in  spite  of  his  amazing  gifts 
of  analysis  and  his  power  of  word  painting,  was 
forgotten. 

To  follow  a  course  of  d'Annunzio  with  a  course  of 
George  Eliot  is  to  understand  the  difference  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  I  am  not  proud, 
I  hope  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  better  than 
anybody  else,  but,  nevertheless  : 

I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
That  on  my  birth  has  smiled 
And  made  me  in  this  troubled  place 
An  Anglo-Saxon  child. 

Why,  then,  the  reader  may  ask,  trouble  about 
d'Annunzio — why  not  spend  your  leisure  time  with 
George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  true  Book- 
man is  international.  He  must  know  something 
about  letters  everywhere,  and  it  would  be  mere  stupidity 
to  ignore  one  whose  reputation  as  an  artist  is  as  great 
as  his  notoriety  as  a  man.  Of  him  a  countrywoman 
has  said  :  "  For  thirty  years  Europe  has  been  aghast 
at  d'Annunzio's  escapades,  which  have  served  to  make 
him  the  arch-type  of  the  decadent  superman  of  the 
1890's."     This  may  have  served  as  a  description  of 
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him  before  the  war,  but  his  daring  and  heroism  as  an 
airman  revealed  a  new  side  in  d'Annunzio.  He,  a  man 
past  middle  age,  rose  to  be  one  of  the  first  airmen  of 
the  day,  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  astounded, 
and  secretly,  against  their  judgment,  ingratiated  the 
world  with  the  wild  adventure  of — Fiume. 

When  that  folly  was  at  its  height  I  picked,  from  a 
friend's  shelves,  a  translation  of  his  La  Figlta  di  Jorio, 
a  pastoral  thirteenth  century  tragedy  which  was 
issued  in  English  in  1907,  thinking  that  I  would  make 
one  more  brave  attempt  to  be  captured  by  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio.  No.  I  went  laboriously  through  it.  I 
yawned.  And  having  finished  it  I  turned  for  relief 
and  reward  to  a  re-reading  of  John  Drinkwater's 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Next  day  a  piece  of  good  fortune  befell  me.  I  met 
an  Italian-American,  now  an  American  citizen,  who 
had  been  living  in  the  United  States  for  twenty  years. 
I  unburdened  myself  to  him  about  Gabriele 
d'Annmizio  ;  I  explained  to  him  how  the  pastoral 
tragedy  La  Figlta  de  Jorio  had  wearied  me.  He 
smiled,  he  brushed  away  my  anxieties.  "  It's  a  sheer 
waste  of  time,"  he  said,  "  to  read  d'Annunzio  in 
EngUsh.  His  plots  are  nothing,  his  characterisations 
are  on  one  string  only.  It  is  for  his  language  we  read 
him,  his  magical  ItaHan,  his  cunning  use  of  words, 
his  mastery  of  rhj^thm,  his  gift  of  resuscitating  old 
forms  of  verse,  and  inventing  new  ones.  Why,  in 
Fiioco  it  is  calculated  that  he  has  added  a  thousand 
words  to  the  current  Italian  vocabulary.  I  read  him 
with  delight,  as  you  read  Swinburne,  for  the  sound,  not 
for  the  sense.  He  ought  never  to  have  been  translated. 
You  can't  translate  d'Annunzio.  It's  absurd.  Apart  al- 
together from  his  work  as  poet,  plajrwright,  and  novelist, 
there  is  the  man  himself.  You  can't  place  him  ;  you 
can't  describe  him.  He  seems  to  be  compounded  of 
flame,  of  fire  that  nothing  can  quench.  Why  was 
the  Italian  Government  lenient  with  him  about  the 
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Finme  escapade  ?  Because  everybody  in  Italy  knows 
how  much  the  country  owes  to  him.  His  fiery  speeches, 
rhetoric  you  would  call  them,  brought  Italy  into  the 
war ;  his  Laudi,  songs  in  praise  of  Italy,  roused  his 
countrymen  to  fervour  ;  and  what  episode  of  the  war 
was  more  magnificent  than  his  flight  to  Vienna  ?  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  escadrille  ;  he  hovered  over  the 
city  ;  he  swooped  low  and  dropped  his  leaflets.  He 
had  written  them  himself  in  his  impassioned  prose. 
The  leaflets  said  :  '  We  might  have  dropped  bombs  ; 
we  drop  messages  of  warning,  we  airmen,  we  poets.' 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  him,  his  wildness,  his  way- 
wardness, his  wilfulness,  but  he  is  a  great  poet  and 
a  great  man.  Blame  him  as  you  wish,  like  or  dislike 
him,  but  for  pity's  sake,  don't  read  him  in  English. 
And  if  ever  you  have  the  chance — just  hear  him 
talk." 

Thinking  it  all  over,  I  was  fortunate  in  dropping 
in  to  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Danieli,  Venice,  one  night  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  future,  when 
anybody  says  to  me :  "  Have  you  read  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio's  latest  ?  "  I  shall  reply  :  "  No,  but  I 
have  heard  him  talk." 

(From  Authors  and  /,  192 1.) 
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Bret  Harte 

In  the  spring  of  1901,  a  literary  luncheon  was  given 
in  London.  It  was  quite  interesting.  There  were 
present  at  least  six  important  literary  people,  besides 
merchants  and  barristers.  My  kind,  lion-hunting 
hostess  had  shown  me  the  list  beforehand,  and  I  had 
noted  with  excitement,  literary  excitement,  that 
among  the  lions  was — Bret  Harte. 

During  luncheon  I  studied  the  lions,  and  was  able, 
by  their  names  and  manners,  to  identify  five  of  them. 
But  I  could  not  place  Bret  Harte.  Which  was  he  ? 
Finally  I  addressed  a  whispered  inquiry  to  my  neigh- 
bour. She  nodded  toward  a  well-groomed  gentleman, 
facing  me  across  the  table.  "  What,"  I  exclaimed  in 
breathless  undertone — "  that  Bret  Harte  ?  " 

Throughout  the  luncheon  I  had  noticed  him  with 
some  amusement  merely  because  he  was  a  dandy. 
I  have  no  objections  to  dandies  :  I  like  looking  at  them  ; 
they  have  their  place  as  objects  of  interest  in  the 
world,  and  the  mind  is  interested  in  speculating  on 
the  influences  or  notions  that  induce  a  man  to  over- 
dress. It  is  not  easy,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
to  explain  why  I  thought  this  gentleman  too  adorned. 
Was  it  the  glint  of  wax  on  the  moustache,  or  the  hair 
too  artfully  curled,  or  the  extra  height  of  the  collar, 
or  the  five  buttons  on  the  sleeve,  or  the  tricky  cut  of 
the  coat,  that  no  tailor  would  make  on  his  own 
initiative  ? 

That  Bret  Harte  ?  Yet,  why  not  ?  Thirty  years 
had  passed  since  he  left  California.  This  prosperous, 
smart,  dapper,  lionised  gentleman  had  become  a  citizen 
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of  the  old  world  :  he  had  held  important  official 
positions — United  States  Consul  at  Crefeld,  Germany, 
and  later  at  Glasgow  ;  now  he  was  hving  at  Camberley 
in  Surrey,  a  highly  respectable  outer  suburb  of  the 
metropolis,  a  place  of  trim  lawns  and  retired  leisure, 
where  ascetic  bankers  and  portly  merchants  dwell. 

He  gave  a  twirl  to  his  moustache,  sighed,  and  re- 
arranged his  cravat.  "  Never  mind,"  I  murmured  to 
myself,  but  really  to  him  :  "  never  mind,  you  wrote 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Higgles,  and  Tennessee's 
Partner,  and  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James,  and 
Dickens  in  Camp,  and  The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus. 
You  live  now  at  Camberley,  Surrey  but  once  you 
resided  elsewhere : 


I  reside  at  Table  Mountain,   and  my  name  is 

Truthful  James  ; 
I  am  not  up  to  small  deceit  or  any  sinful  games ; 
And  I'll  tell  in  simple  language  what  I  know  about 

the  row 
That  broke  up  our  society  upon  the  Stanislow. 

While  this  attractive  dandy  fingered  his  ring  and 
then  glanced  meditatively,  and  with  approval,  at  his 
manicured  finger  nails,  something  like  a  tear  dimmed 
my  eyes,  for  this  Bret  Harte  was  a  master  of  pathos 
as  well  as  of  humour.  While  I  watched  him,  the  years 
receded  and  there  stole  to  memory  his  : 


RELIEVING  GUARD  (1864) 

Came  the  relief.    "  What  sentry,  ho  ! 

How   passed   the   night   through   thy   long 

waking  ?  " 
"  Cold,  cheerless,  dark — as  may  befit 
The  hour  before  the  dawn  is  breaking." 
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"  No  sight  ?    no  sound  ?  "  "  No,  nothing  save 
The  plover  from  the  marshes  caUing, 
And  in  yon  western  sky,  about 
An  hour  ago,  a  star  was  faUing." 

"  A  star  ?    There's  nothing  strange  in  that." 
"  No,  nothing  ;   but  above  the  thicket, 
Somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that  God 
Somewhere  had  just  reheved  a  picket." 

I  looked  at  him  sitting  there  so  complacently,  so 
decorated,  so  content  to  be  in  a  luxurious  London 
house  in  the  year  1901.  I  thought  of  him  as  our 
Bret  Harte,  the  world's  Bret  Harte,  in  those  wonder 
seventeen  years  in  California  between  1854  and  1871, 
when  his  genius  flowered,  apparently  without  effort, 
nourished  by  his  fresh,  uncultured  environment. 

Who  can  say  that  he  has  been  enthralled  by  any 
writings  of  Bret  Harte,  written  after  he  left  California  ? 
I  have  read  some  of  them.  I  have  an  indistinct  memory 
of  Spanish  Mexican  local  colour,  but  these  post- 
California  things  have  left  no  impression  upon  me. 
Like  the  young  Kipling  in  India,  he  was  great  when 
he  grew  from  the  soil  and  with  the  soil,  but  when  he 
fared  forth  and  found  culture — culture  caught  and 
desiccated  the  truant.  Antaeus,  we  are  told,  was  in- 
vincible so  long  as  he  remained  in  contact  with  his 
mother  earth.  Bret  Harte  left  California  in  1871, 
his  years  being  thirty-two.  His  work  was  done,  but 
nobody  thought  so. 

His  journey  east  has  been  described  as  a  triumphal 
progress ;  he  was  the  most  popular  of  American 
authors,  and  England  hailed  him  as  "  the  long-looked 
for  American  laureate."  He  came  east  to  affluence. 
The  Heracles  of  success  held  him  aloft,  away  from  his 
Californian  earth,  and  in  1878  he  dropped  into  the  nice 
little  post  of  Consul  at  Crefeld,  Germany. 

I  watched  him  tenderly  at  that  luncheon  party. 
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One  wing  of  his  moustache  had  fallen  somewhat  out 
of  curl :  he  gave  it  a  brisk  upward  twist  with  his 
elegant  white  hand.  That  was  the  hand  that  had 
written  of  Miggles,  and  Stumpy,  and  Kentuck,  and 
Mr.  John  Oakhurst,  and  Tennessee's  Partner,  and 
Brown  of  Calaveras,  and  of  the  Aged  Stranger,  and 
the  Old  Major,  and  Jim,  and  Flynn  of  Virginia,  and 
that  wonderful  spelling  bee  at  Angel's  reported  by 
Truthful  James,  and  Her  Letter,  and  His  Answer, 
also  reported  by  the  Truthful  One.  Well,  that  suffices, 
that  is  enough  for  one  man.  I  never  addressed  a 
remark  to  him  at  that  luncheon  party.  I  couldn't, 
perhaps  he  had  forgotten  all  about  California.  Per- 
haps not. 

•  ••••• 

I  have  not  forgotten,  because  I  have  just  re-read  all 
his  Californian  sketches,  and  all  his  poems,  and  I 
am  amazed  to  find  how  little  I  had  forgotten.  I 
snivelled  (such  happy  snivelling)  as  I  always  shall, 
when  the  Judge  toasts  Miggles,  and  when  the  Luck 
"  rastled  "  with  Kentuck's  finger,  and  when  Tennes- 
see's partner  "  passing  by  "  just  looks  in  at  the  court, 
and  yes,  when  by  the  camp  fire,  beneath  the  Sierras, 
the  boy  reads  "  aloud  the  book  wherein  the  Master 
had  writ  of  Little  Nell."  It  is  easy,  of  course,  for  any- 
body to  find  fault — his  treacly  sentiment,  his  drawn- 
out  pathos,  his  easy  moralising ;  yet  if  you  admit  all 
these  blemishes,  which  I  don't,  how  splendid,  how 
unequalled  he  is.  Oh,  rare  young  Francis  Bret  Harte 
of  California ! 

I  am  glad  that  I  was  not  forced  to  read  Bret  Harte 
at  school,  that  I  came  to  him  by  chance  and  with 
joy.  With  him  as  guide  I  entered  a  new  world,  which, 
after  all  these  years,  is  still  new. 

(From  Authors  and  I,  192 1.) 
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My  First  Book 

Tidying  up,  sorting  old  papers,  emptying  drawers, 
I  came  upon  some  reviews  of  My  First  Book.  I  sighed, 
and  smiled.  When  pubhshed  it  seemed  so  important : 
now — well,  at  any  rate,  it  taught  me  something,  and 
it  astonished  my  mother.  "  What,"  she  cried,  "  the 
little  boy  whose  hair  I  used  to  smooth — an  author  ?  " 

Do  you  remember  that  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  when 
editing  To-Day,  persuaded  a  group  of  authors  each 
to  write  an  article  called  My  First  Book  ?  I  believe 
every  writer  of  eminence,  whom  he  approached, 
allowed  himself  to  be  caught  in  the  Jerome  net.  Who 
can  resist  writing  about  My  First  Book  ? 

I  am  doing  it.  I  am  looking  at  My  First  Book,  set 
forth,  title  and  date,  in  perdurable  print  in  Who's 
Who.  It  was  called  The  Enchanted  Stone.  No.  I  am 
not  giving  it  publicity.  It  cannot  be  advertised.  It 
has  been  remaindered. 

I  wonder  if  the  general  public  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  remaindered "  in  publishing  circles. 
It  signifies  that  the  book  has  been  discarded,  given 
up  as  a  bad  job.  Suppose  the  edition  is  looo  copies, 
that  150  sell  in  the  first  six  months,  and  that  a  year 
later  the  200  mark  has  not  been  passed.  The  pubUsher, 
if  he  be  hard-hearted  and  business-like,  will  "  re- 
mainder "  the  800  remaining  copies  to  an  agent  for 
a  few  pennies  a  copy.  The  agent  will  ship  them  to 
Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  to  South  Africa,  to  Canada, 
to  America,  to  any  place  that  is  eager  for  wholesome 
literature,  at  an  absurd  price.  There  they  are  tumbled 
into  bargain  boxes.    It  is  a  fine  way  for  an  author  to 
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become  known  throughout  the  Enghsh-speaking  world  : 
it  may  bring  tardy  fame,  but  it  is  not  a  good  way  of 
earning  a  living.  Not  long  ago  I  bought  a  copy  of 
my  First  Book  from  a  ten-cent  box  in  lower  New 
York.  It  was  promptly  borrowed  by  a  rich  friend. 
And  about  the  same  time  a  stranger  wrote  to  me  from 
New  Zealand  (evidently  he  had  been  browsing  in  the 
"  tuppenny  box  ")  asking  if  I  really  meant  what  I  said 
on  page  something  or  other.  He  forgot  to  enclose  the 
postage  for  a  reply.  "  Remainder "  authors  have 
their  troubles,  but  they  do  not  have  to  worry  over 
income  tax  forms. 

"When  I  dream  about  My  First  Book,  and  realise 
that  even  now  it  is  still  being  read  somewhere  in  the 
wide  world  (it  has  yet  to  descend  into  the  open  air 
twopenny  box),  I  do  wish  that  I  had  made  it  better. 
But  could  I  ?  I  think  not.  I  did  it  as  well  as  ever  I 
could.  It  cannot  have  been  shockingly  bad,  because 
in  1901  a  German  wrote  to  me  from  Bonn  asking  if  he 
might  translate  it  into  German,  and  desiring  the  names 
of  any  other  books  I  had  written.  The  Germans  are 
a  strange  people.  I  did  not  correspond  with  the  Bonn 
enthusiast  but  his  190 1  inquiry  about  "  any  other 
books  "  prompts  me  to  say  to  myself  :  here  and  now, 
from  the  wisdom  altitude  of  the  present  year  :  "  Why 
did  you  write  this  book — this  First  Book  ?  " 

To  all  such  questions  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the 
model  answer.  "  Sheer  ignorance,  madam,"  he  re- 
plied, when  a  lady  asked  him  why,  in  his  Dictionary, 
he  had  ascribed  the  pastern  to  the  wrong  part  of  the 
horse.  "  Why  did  I  write  and  publish  that  First 
Book  ?    Sheer  vanity,  reader." 

At  the  time  I  pretended  that  I  was  expressing  my- 
self, and  incidentally  adding  to  the  world's  interest, 
pleasure,  and  uplift,  It  was  really  business  push. 
I  had  chosen  the  career  of  writing,  I  had  prepared 
for  it,  I  must  deliver  the  goods,  I  must  publish  a 
book.     Everybody  was  doing  it,  that  is,  everybody 
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I  admired.  Kipling  and  Stevenson  were  startling 
the  town  ;  Barrie  had  worked  his  way  to  London 
and  was  becoming  a  marked  man  ;  H.  G.  Wells  was 
showing  his  mettle  in  The  Time  Machine ;  F.  Anstey 
was  selling  by  the  thousand,  Hugh  Conway  by  the 
hundred  thousand ;  editors  were  competing  for 
"  Anthony  Hope,"  "  John  Oliver  Hobbes/'  and  W.  W. 
Jacobs  ;  and  Hall  Caine  was  dating  his  letters  from 
a  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

My  admirations,  you  perceive,  were  all  in  the  imagin- 
ative zone.  I  felt  no  call  toward  anything  else,  and 
having  informed  my  parents  a  few  years  before  that 
I  was  about  to  commence  author,  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  my  imagination  could  fail  when  I  bade  it 
start  imagining.  It  did  not  fail  me.  It  was  willing  to 
invent  at  breakneck  speed.  On  the  quality  of  the 
invention  I  am  mute. 

So,  having  determined  to  write  a  Romance,  yes,  a 
Romance,  I  began  to  note  down  all  the  romantic 
and  adventurous  things  that  had  happened  to  me  in 
thought  and  in  deed ;  and  as  I  tabulated  scene  after 
scene,  and  episode  after  episode,  a  kind  of  story 
gradually  evolved ;  and  labelled  abstractions  and 
oddities,  which  I  called  characters,  began  to  clamour 
for  names  which  I  proceeded  to  pick  from  the  Post 
Office  Directory. 

Now,  of  course,  I  see  that  my  method  was  all  wrong 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  characters  should 
come  first,  and  their  development  should  determine 
events.  This  I  could  not  do.  I  was  not  interested 
in  men  and  women  :  I  was  interested  in  ideas,  not, 
alas,  as  they  might  affect  the  world,  but  as  they 
affected  me.  This  is  a  sad  confession,  but  I  was  rather 
young,  and  so  self-confident  that  nothing  could  deter 
me  from  trying  to  write  just  the  kind  of  Romance 
that  I  wanted  to  write. 

What  was  it  about  ?  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
the  plot.    I  will  only  say  that  I  had  been  reading  with 
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absorbing  interest,  Max  Miiller's  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy ;  that  I  was  interested  in  astronomy  and 
metallurgy  ;  that  I  had  actually  imagined  some  of 
the  properties  of  radium  before  that  odd  metal  had 
been  discovered ;  that  I  had  dabbled  in  Cornish 
Methodism,  in  Stone  Circles,  and  in  the  effects  of  light 
at  certain  recorded  instants  of  the  world's  history.  I 
was  also  acquainted  with  Wilkie  Collins'  Moonstone, 
and  was  familiar  with  certain  phases  of  journalistic 
life  in  London.  The  hero  of  my  Romance  was  a  young 
newspaper  man.  He  alone  could  weld  the  disparate 
elements  of  the  plot  together.  He  did  it  with  charm, 
and  with  an  ease  that  now  amazes  and  amuses  me. 
I  was  careful  to  make  him  my  opposite  in  every 
particular :  he  may  stand  as  an  example  of,  at  that 
time,  the  kind  of  person  I  should  like  to  have 
been. 

With  incredible  labour,  writing  and  re-writing, 
deleting  and  destroying,  pruning,  and  adding,  I  com- 
pleted this  farrago  of  romanticism  in  a  year.  It  began 
artfully,  brusquely,  thus :  "  As  a  reporter  I  was 
conscientious."  I  make  one  claim  for  the  story.  There 
was  not  a  superfluous  word  in  it,  and  when  the  editor 
of  The  Yellow  Book  published  a  chapter,  complete 
in  itself,  as  a  short  story,  I  felt  that  my  face  was  set 
towards  Olympus. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  authors  occasionally 
have  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher  for  a  first  book. 
I  had  none.  Here  is  the  unvarnished  tale.  I  belonged 
to  a  literary  and  arts  club,  where  publishers  and  authors 
painters  and  patrons,  tried  to  treat  each  other  as 
human  beings.  One  evening  I  enticed  a  nice  publisher 
into  a  corner,  and  gave  him  an  animated  description 
of  my  Romance.  He  tried  not  to  be  interested :  in 
the  small  hours  he  succumbed,  and  said :  "  Send  it 
along.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do."  His  reader  reported 
favourabl}^  and  when  we  next  met  he  made  a  pro- 
position, which  I  declined. 
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Just  think  of  it.  I  declined  an  offer  from  an  eminent 
publisher  to  publish  My  First  Book. 

The  reason  was  that,  in  the  interim,  something 
quite  extraordinary  had  happened.  I  had  shown  a 
duplicate  typewTitten  copy  of  the  Romance  to  a  friend, 
W.  Earl  Hodgson,  who  was  also  a  publisher's  reader. 
He  took  it  home  with  him,  and  the  very  next  morning 
sent  me,  by  special  messenger,  a  letter  which  made 
me  feel  that  I  was  actually  on  the  slopes  of  Olympus. 
He  was  enthusiastic  about  The  Enchanted  Stone  ;  he 
was  proud  to  have  "  discovered  "  me,  and  he  begged 
me  to  call,  that  very  afternoon,  upon  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
Black,  the  famous  publishers.  "  I  read  for  them,"  he 
added,  "  and  they  are  grateful  to  me  for  introducing 
you  to  them." 

Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  could  not  have  treated  the 
author  of  Waverley  more  pleasantly.  They  offered  me 
quite  a  handsome  smn  on  account  of  royalties,  and 
sent  the  manuscript  to  be  printed  at  once.  For  four 
or  five  years  the  notion  that  I  was  a  catch  lingered 
with  that  admirable  firm.  Whenever  I  called  with  the 
MSS.  of  a  new  book  under  my  arm,  the  senior  Partner 
smiled  a  welcome,  and  the  junior  Partner  sent  im- 
mediatety  for  the  binder  so  that  I  might  choose  the 
cover  decorations. 

My  First  Book  was  beautifully  reviewed.  Two 
morning  papers  gave  it  "  Pubhshed  to-day  "  column 
notices ;  three  weekly  papers  were  more  than  kind ; 
and  the  provincial  press  were  most  gratifying.  One 
journal  said  that  Stevenson  would  have  to  look  to 
his  laurels,  another  remarked  that  I  should  "  go  far." 

But  the  hard  world  did  not  show  the  least  desire 
to  read  The  Enchanted  Stone.  It  fell  quite  flat.  Nobody 
wanted  it.  Occasionally  some  nice  man  or  women 
would  tell  me  at  evening  parties  how  much  they  had 
enjoyed  reading  it,  but  when  I  addressed  questions  to 
them  I  found  that  they  had  not  perused  it  carefully. 
For  two  years  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  sent  me  regularly 
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a  carefully  audited  statement  of  copies  "  sold,"  and 
copies  "  on  hand."  In  time  they  tired  of  doing  that. 
The  figures  in  the  "  copies  on  hand  "  and  "  copies 
sold  '*  columns  never  changed. 

Then  came  the  Remainder  Man.  I  shall  never  write 
another  Romance. 

But  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  perhaps,  at  this  very 
moment,  in  some  remote  district  of  the  world,  the 
horny  hand  of  toil  is  picking  it  out  of  the  Penny  Box, 
and  saying  :   "  'Ullo  !  This  looks  a  bit  of  all  right." 

(From  Authors  and  I,  192 1.) 


XLIV 

Who  was  the  Father  of  Landscape  Painting? 

The  chief  joys  in  preparing  Landscape  Painting  :  From 
Giotto  to  the  Present  Day,  were  the  travels  my  wife  and 
I  took  searching  for  landscapes  through  the  galleries 
of  Europe,  and  in  private  collections.  The  quest 
gave  a  purpose  to  our  peregrinations.  How  often  in 
some  dim  gallery  have  I  heard  her  cry  of  excitement, 
or  she  mine — an  art-halloa — betokening  a  landscape 
find.  Ah,  those  days,  those  happy  days  !  There  was 
that  supreme  moment  in  the  Academy  at  Siena  when 
we  discovered  that  Giovanni  di  Paolo  had  made  his 
sky  blue,  not  gold,  which  hitherto  had  been  the  Sienese 
convention,  and  that  he  had  smeared  the  gold  upon  the 
slopes  of  his  hills  where  the  sun-rays  fall ;  there  was 
that  winter  afternoon  in  the  Musee  Conde  at  Chantilly, 
when  we  first  saw  in  the  pages  of  that  precious  missal 
Les  tres  riches  heures  du  Due  de  Berry  the  delightful 
landscapes  of  the  Months  of  the  Year  made  by  Pol 
de  Limbourg  ;  there  was  the  morning  when  we  found 
in  the  fascinating  picture  gallery  of  Yale  University, 
U.S.A.,  the  vast  landscape  of  the  Arno  Valley  in  a 
small  picture  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  ;  there  was  our 
delighted  surprise  one  afternoon  in  New  York  coming 
suddenly,  in  a  private  collection,  upon  El  Greco's 
Toledo  landscape,  wild  and  threatening,  pointing 
towards  the  modern  movement. 

Abroad  and  at  home,  we  searched  for  gleams  of 
nature,  going  back  and  back,  noting,  recording — that 
happy  landscape-land,  for  example,  left  beneath  by 
the  ascending  saints  in  Matteo  di  Giovanni's  "  Assump- 
tion of  the   Virgin "  in    the   National   Gallery ;    the 
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wings  of  Niccolo  da  Fuligno's  "  Crucifixion/'  one  a 

formal  garden,  the  other  a  naive  sea,  and  many  others, 

hints  of  the  loveliness  of  nature  that  painters,  when 

commissioned  to  produce  some  scene  from  Holy  Writ, 

dropped  into  a  corner,  or  flashed  into  a  background  in 

memory  of  something  they  had  seen  and  loved  in 

their  daily  walks. 

•  ••••• 

Who  was  the  Father  of  Landscape  Painting  ? 
Authorities  disagree  delightfully.  I  have  compiled  a 
list  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  Fathers  ranging  from 
Agartharcos  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  Rubens  of 
the  seventeenth.  The  voting  for  the  Father  of  Land- 
scape Painting  is  heavy  in  favour  of  Claude  Lorrain, 
and  with  reason,  for  he  certainly  was  the  first  to  con- 
vert the  dream  systematically  into  a  business,  and 
to  paint,  if  not  pure  landscapes,  at  least  landscapes 
with  figures,  usually  unattractive  and  subsidiary. 
Nicholas  Poussin  was  six  years  older  than  Claude, 
but  he,  I  suggest,  was  mainly  a  figure  painter  and  a 
great  one. 

There  were  painters  of  pure  landscape  before  Claude: 
there  were,  to  mention  but  a  few.  Van  Goyen,  Seghers, 
Rubens,  Brueghel,  Bassano,  Altdorfer,  Titian,  Patinir, 
Gerard  of  Haarlem,  Dirk  Bouts,  Konrat  Witz,  Giovanni 
di  Paolo,  Pol  de  Limbourg,  Hubert  van  Eyck,  and 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  who,  about  1338,  painted  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena,  what  is,  I 
suppose,  the  first  pure  landscape  from  nature ;  so 
we  stretch  back  to  Giotto,  who  in  "  St.  Francis  Preach- 
ing to  the  Birds  "  certainly  produced  almost  a  pure 
landscape. 

With  Giotto  I  reach  a  conclusion. 

There  is  no  real  division  between  landscape  and 
figure  or  subject  painting  ;  there  is  no  absolute  Father. 
Some  felt  Nature  more  than  others ;  with  a  few  the 
feeling  became  a  passion.  Landscape  painting  had 
no  independent  growth.      It  was  invented  by  figure 
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painters.  At  first  a  rivulet,  it  became,  in  course  of 
time,  a  broad  river.  Landscape  painting  developed, 
as  men  grew  more  curious  about  natural  phenomena. 
But  this  branch  of  art  was  for  centuries  a  Cinderella. 
The  figure,  the  group,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  unlearned  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
was  the  focus  of  mediaeval  and  renaissance  art.  Land- 
scape was  used  only  when  the  subject  compelled  its 
employment ;  not  Nature  herself,  but  Nature  sym- 
bolised, and  at  peace.  No  winds  might  blow,  no  storms 
might  rage  when  the  Holy  Family  was  upon  the  scene. 
Landscape  and  figure  painting  are  one.  A  good  artist 
can  paint  anything.  What  is  lovelier  than  the  still 
landscapes  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  best  early  Flemish 
paintings,  or  say,  the  blue  daintiness  of  Boccaccino's 
impression  of  nature  that  stretches  above  his  "  Proces- 
sion to  Calvary  "  in  the  National  Gallery  ? 

A  good  artist,  I  repeat,  can  paint  anything.  Some 
artists  had  a  bias  or  an  inclination  towards  nature, 
so  we  enrol  them  as  landscape  painters  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  there  was  not 
in  the  ear]y  centuries,  that  universal  interest  in  nature 
which  began  to  surge  through  the  hearts  of  men  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  wrung  from  Amiel  the 
cry :  "  Every  landscape  is  a  condition  of  soul." 
Michael  Angelo  was  opposed  to  landscape  painting, 
contemptuous  of  it.  Did  he  not  complain  to  Vittoria 
Colonna  that  "  tints,  green  fields,  trees,  rivers,  hedges, 
and  landscapes  filled  with  many  scattered  figures  " 
were  but  "  toys  of  art  "  ?  And  did  not  Leonardo  say  : 
"  Shun,  however,  the  mistake  of  Botticelli,  who  thinks 
that  a  sponge  moistened  with  colours  thrown  at  a 
panel  will  produce  a  landscape  at  a  stroke."  Which 
shows  that  the  great  Leonardo  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
Botticelli's  occasionally  lovely  landscape  creations. 

Very  slowly  landscape  painting  won  its  way.  Man 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  biblical  history,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  were  the  main  subjects  of  pictures 
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in  those  early  centuries.  The  painters  were  often  told 
by  their  patrons  what  to  do,  and  landscape  only  in- 
truded when  the  theme  demanded  it — such  as  St. 
Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds,  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Wilderness,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt.  Painters  with  a  bias  towards  landscape  made 
the  most  of  such  subjects,  and  so  Giotto  becomes  the 
Father  of  Western  Landscape  Painting,  not  because 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  nature,  but  because 
he  was  a  great  artist,  and  was  occasionally  called  upon 
to  paint  a  subject  which  demanded  a  landscape  setting. 

(From  Landscape  Painting :    Vol.  I.     Giotto  to 
Turner,"  1923.) 


XI.V 

A  Seashore,  the  Wide  World,  and  a  Pioneer 
Landscape 

Botticelli  was  entirely  his  own  rare  self,  in  vision 
and  in  technique,  passing  from  one  lovely  creation  to 
another,  towards  the  dark  hour  of  the  influence  of 
Savonarola,  and  to  the  last  picture  he  painted  in  150 1, 
the  haunting  "  Nativity,"  in  the  National  Gallery, 
with  its  passages  of  landscape  (little  he  cared  about 
nature  then).  Little  he  cared  about  nature  through 
the  remaining  unproductive  years  of  his  life. 

Botticelli  treated  landscape  casually  in  his  delightful 
way — the  flower-carpeted  meadow  in  his  "  Allegory 
of  Spring  "  ;  the  open  country  through  which  Judith 
walks  ;  the  view,  a  perfect  peep  of  formal  nature, 
with  the  blue  sky  lightening  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
tall  tree,  seen  through  the  open  window  of  "  The 
Annunciation  "  ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  if  this  picture 
be  his.  Life  presented  to  Botticelli  more  engrossing, 
more  terrible  problems  than  the  leisurely  interpretation 
of  nature.  There  is  a  world  of  lost  opinions,  and  perhaps 
heated  argument,  in  that  fierce  saying  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  already  quoted,  "  Shun,  however,  the  mis- 
take of  Botticelli,  who  thinks  that  a  sponge  moistened 
with  colours  thrown  at  a  panel  will  produce  a  landscape 
at  a  stroke."  Once,  once  only,  did  Botticelli  approxi- 
mate to  a  pure  landscape,  a  Httle  Ukeable  thing,  one 
of  the  four  panels  of  the  predella  belonging  to  his 
"  Madonna,  Saints  and  Angels,"  in  Florence,  a  seashore 
with  two  figures,  St.  Augustine  and  a  Child.  Obsessed 
by  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  when  walking  by  the 

sea,  the  Saint  saw  a  Child  fiUing  a  hole  from  buckets 
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of  water.  When  the  Saint  questioned  him,  the  Child 
answered  :  "I  wish  to  put  all  the  sea  into  the  hole." 
"  Impossible,"  said  Augustine.  "  Not  more  so," 
replied  the  Child,  "  than  to  attempt  with  human  brain 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity."  Having  thus 
spoken  the  Child  disappeared. 

Landscape  is  abundant  and  lovely  in  the  frescoes 
by  Botticelli  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Here,  he  and 
Ghirlandajo  worked  in  1481  and  1483,  with  Perugino, 
Pinturicchio,  Rosselli,  Piero  di  Cosimo  and  Signorelli. 
What  a  gathering !  When  Ghirlandajo,  the  "  garland- 
maker,"  son  of  a  goldsmith,  who  studied  the  craft 
in  Baldovinetti's  workshop,  painted  "  The  Call  of  the 
Apostles,"  he  threw  wide  the  gates  of  landscape  art. 
His  inland  sea  opens  out  to  infinity,  arched  by  a  gray 
sky  and  furtive  clouds.  We  think  of  Claude  Lorrain 
when  looking  at  this  spacious  seascape  inviting  to  a 
larger  life,  capped  by  the  mountains  that  Ghirlandajo 
saw  from  the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican.  Claude  must  have 
looked  upon  this  opening  gate — and  who  dare  say  that 
he  did  not  learn  much  from  it  ?  "  The  Call  of  the 
Apostles,"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  was  always  on  view, 
and  again  and  again  must  Claude  have  stood  there 
studying  this  picture,  painted  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before  he  was  born.  I  might  note 
half  a  dozen  other  examples  of  Ghirlandajo's  love  of 
landscape  in  picture  and  frescoes,  but  this  suffices, 
this  sea-gate,  dim  now,  but  still  powerful  to  evoke  the 
day  when  Ghirlandajo  saw  the  wide  world  from  the 
Vatican  heights,  and  placed  in  the  foreground  of  his 
vision  of  a  larger  life,  the  fishermen  and  their  Lord. 

Antonello  da  Messina,  according  to  the  latest 
investigations,  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Botticelli. 
His  little  "  Crucifixion  "  in  the  National  Gallery  is 
set  in  a  minutely  vast  and  delicate  landscape.  He 
adopted  this  panoramic  view  in  other  pictures  of  the 
"  Crucifixion."  Antonello  da  Messina  is  credited  with 
the  introduction  into  Italy  of  the  Flemish  system  of 
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oil  painting.  Once,  it  was  thought  that  he  learnt  the 
secret  of  "Memlinc,  but  there  is  no  corroboration  for  the 
story.  He  may  have  popularised  the  Flemish  method 
in  Italy,  but  Flemish  paintings  were  not  uncommon 
south  of  the  Alps.  Antonello  was  an  influence,  but 
landscape  did  not  particularly  interest  him. 

Now  I  come  to  one  of  the  most  charming  and  intimate 
landscapes  that  had  yet  been  painted,  the  small 
"  Meeting  of  the  Child  Jesus  and  St.  John."  This  is 
indeed  a  pioneer  landscape — this  delightful  rendering 
of  a  wood  (Pol  de  Limbourg's  was  the  first)  with  blue 
hills,  and  white  clouds  glimmering  beneath  the  foliage. 
It  may  have  been  painted  about  1470.  The  gentle 
and  gracious  figures  with  their  Botticellian  air  certainly 
suggest  that  great  painter.  Botticelli  was  a  pupil 
of  Fra  FiHppo  Lippi,  to  whom  this  picture  was  once 
ascribed.  Perhaps  (it  is  a  mere  suggestion)  this  work 
is  by  BotticelH, 

Jacopo  del  Sellaio  has  also  been  suggested  as  the 
painter  of  "The  Meeting  of  the  Child  Jesus  and  St. 
John."  Jacopo  del  Sellaio  imitated  most  of  his 
Florentine  contemporaries,  including  Botticelli.  Who- 
ever painted  it,  produced  a  beautiful  work,  and  a 
landmark  in  the  evolution  of  landscape  painting. 

(From   Landscape   Painting :     Vol.    I.      Giotto    to 
Turner,  1923.) 
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John  Constable 

Had  Turner  and  Constable  never  lived,  the  Barbizon 
School  and  the  Impressionist  School  might  have  budded 
and  come  to  full  fruition  through  other  sources,  but, 
as  the  tree  of  nineteenth-century  landscape  painting 
looks  to  our  eyes  now,  we  see  the  two  great  branches 
of  Monet  and  Corot  springing  out  from  the  parent 
trunk  of  Turner  and  Constable.  The  roots  stretch 
back  to  Claude  and  Poussin,  and  beyond. 

When  Turner  met  Claude  on  his  own  ground  he 
failed  to  excel  him,  but  when  Turner  brushed  Claude 
and  other  predecessors  and  contemporaries  aside, 
and  communed  with  nature,  he  outsoared  Claude. 
Turner's  foreign  influence  was  not  immediate.  Possibly 
it  did  not  really  begin  till  1870,  when  Claude  Monet 
and  other  Frenchmen  visited  London,  and  saw  the 
Turner  water-colours  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Constable's  influence  was  immediate  and  dramatic. 
It  began  in  his  lifetime,  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  forty-eight.  Perhaps  no  painter  ever  had  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  a  success.  It  happened  at  the  Paris 
Salon  of  1824,  but  to  appreciate  the  unexpectedness 
of  the  success  we  must  go  back  to  1821.  In  that  year 
Constable,  then  forty-five  years  of  age,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  a  landscape,  fifty  and  three- 
quarter  inches  high,  seventy- three  inches  wide, 
entitled  "  Landscape  :  Noon."  Later  this  picture  was 
caUed  "  The  Hay- Wain,"  but  "  Landscape  :  Noon  " 
is  a  better  title,  because  it  is  an  absolute  expression 
of  Constable's  original  and  sturdy  common  sense.    It 
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was  his  way  occasionally  to  describe  on  the  backs  of 
sketches  and  pictures  the  season,  the  time  of  day, 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  Leslie,  his  friend  and  biographer,  owned  twenty 
studies  of  skies  by  Constable,  without  a  vestige  of 
foliage  in  any  of  them  ;  and  all  are  dated,  with  the 
time  of  day,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  etc.,  on  their 
backs.  One  of  them  reads  thus  :  "  Fifth  of  September, 
1822.  Ten  o'clock,  morning.  Looking  south-east, 
brisk  wind  at  west.  Very  bright  and  fresh,  gray  clouds 
running  fast  over  a  yellow  bed,  about  half-way  in 
the  sky." 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been  done  a  thousand  times 
since  Constable's  day,  but  he  started  it,  and  he  did 
so  because  he  had  the  great  and  simple  idea  of  going  to 
nature  for  his  material,  not  to  the  pictures  of  other 
painters,  which  was  the  prevalent  and  honoured 
custom. 

"  The  Hay- Wain  "  at  the  1824  salon  startled  many 
French  artists,  sent  landscape  painters  into  new  pas- 
tures, opened  the  eyes  of  a  youth  named  Corot,  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  astonished  Eugene  Delacroix. 
So  impressed  was  Delacroix  with  the  freshness,  the 
brightness  and  the  naturalness  of  "  The  Hay- Wain  " 
that  he  completely  repainted  his  "  Massacre  of  Scio  " 
in  the  four  days  that  elapsed  between  the  first  Varnish- 
ing Day  and  the  opening  of  the  exhibition. 

What,  then,  had  Constable  done  ?  Wliy  did  his 
"  Hay- Wain  "  arouse  artistic  France  and  create  a 
division  in  the  school  of  landscape  painting  ?  Because 
at  that  time  art  France  was  still  slumbering  in  classical 
swathing  bands  ;  because  Constable  performed  the 
old  legerdemain  of  a  return  to  Nature.  This  simple 
gesture  has  always  succeeded ;  it  always  will  pay. 
Constable  merely  expressed  himself,  as  if  there  had 
never  been  a  painter  before  him  ;  he  merely  painted 
the  meadows  and  streams,  the  trees  and  the  cottages 
about  his  father's  mill.     He  refused  to  believe  that 
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nature  was  the  colour  of  an  old  Cremona  fiddle. 
Instead,  he  put  the  fiddle  upon  a  green  lawn,  laughed, 
and  went  on  his  way  painting  pictures  showing  that 
grass  may  be  green  and  skies  blue ;  that  the  sun  shines, 
rain  wets,  wind  blows,  leaves  quiver  ;  and  technically, 
he  was  one  of  the  innovators  (it  was  not  new  :  nothing 
is  new)  who  tried  to  represent  the  vibration  of  light 
with  spots  and  splashes  of  colour,  to  counterfeit  the 
sun  glitter.  His  laughing  friends  called  these  juxta- 
posed spots  of  prue  pigment,  "  Constable's  snow." 
Later,  in  the  days  of  Impressionism,  it  was  to  be  known 
as  Pointillism  or  Divisionism. 

His  art  growth  was  normal ;  simple  as  the  growth 
of  a  tree.  He  became  the  Constable  we  know  on  that 
day  in  1802  when  he  wrote  the  following  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  Dunthorne  :  "  For  the  last  two  years  I  have 
been  running  after  pictures,  and  seeking  the  truth 
at  second-hand.  ...  I  shaU  return  to  Bergholt,  where 
I  shall  endeavour  to  get  a  pure  and  unaffected  manner 
of  representing  the  scenes  that  may  employ  me.  .  .  . 
There  is  room  for  a  natural  painter." 

There  was.  There  always  will  be.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  be  individual,  and  still  more  difficult  to  pursue  the 
proper  definition  of  individuality — that  which  is  left 
after  the  individual  has  forgotten  all  about  himself. 

Constable  was  a  large-hearted,  simple-natured, 
generous  man.  Being  a  very  natural  painter,  he  can 
hardly  have  admired  Turner's  flights  into  dreamland, 
yet  Constable  could  say  this  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1828  :  *'*  Turner  has  some  golden  visions, 
glorious  and  beautiful.  They  are  only  visions,  but 
still  they  are  art,  and  one  could  live  and  die  with  such 
pictures." 

And  Constable,  having  a  sense  of  humour,  and  know- 
ing how  "  the  old  gang  "  (every  age  has  an  "  old 
gang ' '  :  you  and  I  are  graduating  for  it)  disliked  his 
"  weather  "  pictures,  must  have  been  amused  on  seeing 
Fuselli,  a  bad  painter,  but  a  good  joker,  enter  the 
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Royal  Academy  rooms  with  an  open  imibrella  over 
his  head. 

"  WTiat's  the  matter,  Fuselli  ?  Are  you  crazy  ?  " 
"  No,  I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  Constable's  pictures." 
Yet  this  natural  painter,  who  turned  his  broad  back 
on  classicism,  and  faced  the  light  of  day,  who  painted 
literally  what  his  eyes  saw,  and  strove  with  brush  and 
palette  knife,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  daring  tech- 
nique (daring  in  his  day)  to  express  the  movement, 
glitter  and  surging  life  of  nature — actual  nature — 
considered  that  the  four  most  memorable  works  in 
the  history  of  landscape  painting  are  Titian's  "  Peter 
Martyr "  (destroyed),  Poussin's  "  Deluge,"  Rubens' 
"  Rainbow,"  and  Rembrandt's  "  Mill." 

Perhaps  only  the  English  can  really  appreciate  the 
Enghsh  landscapes  of  John  Constable.  By  practice, 
he  made  himself  into  a  fine  craftsman,  and  he  painted 
nature  so  well  because  he  loved  her.  There  was  no 
art  jargon  about  honest  John.  He  was  a  prosaic  man 
of  genius.  When  Blake,  after  looking  at  a  drawing 
of  fir  trees  by  Constable,  said :  Why,  this  is  not 
drawing,  but  inspiration,"  the  artist  replied,  "  I  meant 
it  for  drawing." 

He  did  not  travel  far — perhaps  not  beyond  Paris. 
In  the  EngUsh  countryside  he  found  all  he  needed : 
so  essentially  English  is  he,  so  robust,  unemotional, 
and  straightforward  that  I  have  dared  to  say  that  only 
the  Enghsh  can  really  appreciate  him.  It  was  his 
handling  that  the  Frenchmen  leaped  at,  not  his 
subjects. 

(From  Landscape  Painting,  Vol.  II.     Constable  to 
the  Present  Day,  1924.) 


XLVII 
The  Future  of  Landscape  Painting 

What  of  the  future  of  the  art  of  Landscape  Painting  ? 

The  future,  I  think,  is  with  the  Lyric,  or  Song,  not 
with  the  Epic. 

There  is  a  99  per  cent.  pubUc  for  songs,  and  a  i 
per  cent.  pubHc,  if  we  exclude  the  pubhc  galleries, 
for  epics.  How  often,  on  a  tramp,  or  a  motor  ride, 
have  I  felt  and  seen  songs,  swift  sights  of  beauty  in 
form,  colour  and  line,  rare  moments  ;  and  when  I  see 
them  I  have  a  vision  of  those  water-colour  draughts- 
men and  painters,  rough,  stalwart  Englishmen,  who, 
when  spring  came,  strode  forth  with  knapsack, 
seeking  beauty,  and  making  a  swift  record  of  it  when 
found — delight  drawings,  joy  landscapes.  The  world 
of  small  householders  should  be  eager  for  these  lyrics, 
flashes  of  beauty  in  dim  rooms. 

Consider — ^what  are  pictures  for  ?  What  do  they 
do  for  us  ?  In  the  old  days,  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  they  were  mainly  religious,  and  their  purpose 
was  to  teach  and  edify  the  people.  That  has  all  passed. 
No  one  learns  anything  from  a  picture  nowadays. 
What  do  pictures  do,  then  ?  They  arouse  our  emotions, 
they  stimulate  our  minds,  they  recall  the  beauty  and 
wonder  of  the  world  which,  in  our  engrossment  in 
material  matters,  we  are  apt  to  forget.  And,  of  course, 
an  artist  being  one  who  sees  more  than  other  people 
see,  who  feels  more  than  other  people  feel,  and  who  is 
also  a  trained  observer  and  executant,  it  should  be  his 
mission  to  help  the  lay  world  to  be  happier  by  showing 
them  something  more  than  their  eyes,  hearts  and 
brains  have  experienced.    If  an  artist's  chief  aim  is  to 
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proclaim  his  own  cleverness  or  to  advance  himself, 
he  fails  in  his  mission.    Hidden  laws  see  to  that. 

Once  I  said  to  a  landscape  painter  :  "  What  is  the 
purpose  of  landscape  painting  ?  "  He  replied  :  '*  A 
landscape  painter  paints  because  he  finds  joy  in  doing 
it.  Nothing  comes  between  him  and  nature.  He 
paints  to  express  himself  reverently  before  the  beauty 
and  harmony  he  sees,  and  incidentally,  if  he  is  fortu- 
nate, he  may  make  a  living  by  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  all  that,  and  I  know 
that  one  shouldn't  paint  nature,  but  paint  the  effect 
of  light  and  atmosphere  on  nature  ;  what  I  want  to 
know  is — What  is  the  effect  of  landscape  painting 
upon  the  public,  for  after  all,  pictures  are  painted  for 
the  public,  else  why  are  they  exhibited  ?  I  should  say 
that,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  a  beautiful  land- 
scape painting  should  help  us  to  live,  should  add  some- 
thing of  glory  to  our  lives,  should  give  to  the  day  when 
we  see  it,  an  added  joy." 

"  That  sounds  well,"  said  my  companion,  "  but " 

I  continued :  "  Two  such  divergent  people  as 
Francis  Thompson  and  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
expressed,  inferentially,  the  purpose  of  landscape 
painting. 

In  an  article  in  the  Dublin  Review,  Francis  Thompson 
wrote :  "  The  function  of  poetry  (and  landscape 
painting)  is  to  see  and  restore  the  Divine  order  of 
things  freed  from  the  disfiguring  accidents  of  the 
Fall." 

Some  stanzas  from  Longfellow's  weU-known  and 
beautiful  The  Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Agassiz,  it  seems  to 
me,  state,  especially  in  the  last  stanza,  the  purpose 
of  landscape  painting  for  the  public  : 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying  :    "  Here  is  a  storybook 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 
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And  he  wandered  away  and  away. 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day. 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  wonderful  tale. 

In  this  plea  for  the  song  or  lyric,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  revolutionary.  Those  who  have  examined  the 
collections  in  the  Print  Rooms  of  the  various  museums 
of  the  world  know  that  the  Old  Masters  painted  songs 
in  abundance  ;  and  if  their  songs  could  be  displayed, 
I  think  it  would  be  found  that  these  songs  are  often 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  beauty,  and  more  closely  an 
expression  of  their  bright,  aesthetic  understanding, 
than  the  masterpieces  they  painted  for  fame  and  in 
rivalry. 

So  the  Landscape  Painter  of  the  Future  will  be  in 
the  great  tradition  when  he  utters  his  passing  songs 
to  a  new  world,  in  gratitude  for  the  beauty  of  the  old 
world. 

(From  Landscape  Painting,  Vol.  II.    Constable  to 
the  Present  Day,  1924.) 
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The  Listener 

Can  one  fall  in  love  with  a  marble  bust — a  bust  of  a 
woman,  stained  by  time,  and  polishing  to  a  lovely 
golden  patine  ? 

Kenyon  Cox  succumbed  to  the  adorable  "  Femme 
Inconnue  "  in  the  Louvre.  Do  you  remember  the 
poem  he  wrote  about  her  ?   It  begins  : 

She  lived  in  Florence  centuries  ago. 

That  lady  smiling  there. 

What  was  her  name  or  rank  I  do  not  know — 

I  know  that  she  was  fair. 

Can  one  fall  in  love  with  a  marble  bust  ? 

Let  Mr.  Clive  Bell  assist  me  to  an  answer.  He  deals 
unwittingly  with  my  trouble  in  Since  Cezanne,  a 
book  which  delights  me,  but  which  some  may  think 
too  Clivebellian.  In  the  Chapter  on  "The  Artistic 
Problem,"  he  says  : — 

"  An  artist,  I  imagine,  is  always  falling  in  love  with 
everything.  Always  he  is  being  thrown  into  a  '  state 
of  mind.'  The  sight  of  a  tree,  or  an  omnibus,  the 
screaming  of  whistles  or  the  whistling  of  birds,  the  smell 
of  roast  pig,  a  gesture,  a  look,  any  trivial  event  may 
provoke  a  crisis,  filling  him  with  an  intolerable  desire 
to  express  himself." 

Now  I  feel  happier. 

When  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  an  evening  party 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Davis  to  look 
at  pictures,  to  Usten  to  music,  and  to  witness  a  bright 
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French  comedy  in  one  act  performed  by  two  artistes 
from  Le  Vieux  Colombier,  Paris,  it  was  not  my  scheme 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  marble  bust.  The  miracle  just 
happened,  as  such  things  do. 

I  sat  in  the  music-room  listening,  and  thinking 
of  two  French  pictures  that  had  once  impressed  me, 
showing  the  different  effect  upon  audiences  of 
Beethoven  and  Bach.  Then  I  watched  this  audience. 
How  strange  is  the  effect  of  music  upon  people  ! 
Presently  my  eyes  roved  to  the  farther  wall,  where 
three  superb  pictures  hang,  a  Velasquez,  a  Gains- 
borough, and  a  Reynolds  :  then  to  a  Hogarth,  his 
witty,  crisp,  lyrical  "  Staymaker."  The  music  seemed 
to  complement  these  fine  things,  and  yet  I  was  troubled, 
a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  trouble,    What  was  it  ? 

I  felt  that  I  was  being  drawn  to  something  against 
my  will,  but  so  gently  that  the  persuasion  was 
harmonious.  I  gave  in.  I  let  her  have  her  way.  I 
rested  my  eyes  upon  that  marble  bust  of  a  woman, 
stained  by  time  and  pohshing  to  a  lovely  golden 
patine. 

She  stands  on  a  pedestal  between  two  of  the  tall  win- 
dows— a  Frenchwoman,  dainty,  dear.  Her  small  head 
(the  abundant  hair  drooping  to  her  neck)  turns  to  look. 
She  gazes  at  us  intimately,  with  a  smile,  and  her  face 
is  sad,  glad,  provoking,  mobile,  full  of  memories  and 
of  hope.  There  is  something  more  in  her  manner  that 
holds  me.     What  is  it  ? 

The  music  ceased.  We  withdrew  to  the  next  room 
for  the  play  ;  but  through  the  bright  dialogue  and  the 
finished  acting  I  still  watched  that  bust.    She  seemed 

to  be  leaning  forward,  to  be The  word  eluded 

me. 

When  the  play  was  over  I  returned  to  the  music- 
room,  and  there  found  an  artist  watching  her,  shivering 
with  pleasure. 

To  him  I  said  :  "  What  is  it  ?  Why  does  she  seem 
to  be  alive,  to  be  one  of  us  ?  " 
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He  answered  :  "  Don't  you  know  ?  She  is  listening  ! 
She  is  always  listening  !  " 

Houdon  made  her.  She  is  the  Comtesse  de  Sabran, 
the  rare  and  radiant,  lonely  and  longing  woman  of 
Revolutionary  times,  who  adored  that  rip,  the 
Chevalier  de  Boufflers.  For  twenty  years  she  waited 
for  him,  Ustening  to  the  beating  of  her  heart,  writing 
exquisite  love-letters,  and  then  ? 

She  still  listens,  especially  during  music. 

I  repeat  :  "  Can  one  fall  in  love  with  a  marble 
bust  ?  " 

(From  Life  and  I,  1924.) 


XLIX 

Echoes 

There  is  something  about  Shakespeare's  Tempest — 
magic  and  music — the  last  of  his  plays,  his  final  mes- 
sage, wherein  he  looks  out  upon  the  world  with  "  a 
lantern  of  wonder  "  in  his  hand,  that  moves  me  like, 
say,  the  miracle  of  Easter  flowers.  I  hear  the  echoes 
of  old  springs — magic  and  music — and  Past  and  Present 
seem  one. 

And  I  love  to  pass  from  the  traffic  and  bustle  of 
Westminster  streets,  through  Dean's  Yard,  into  the 
eloquent  silences  of  the  monastic  buildings,  hardly 
changed,  on  to  the  Little  Cloisters — gray  and  weathered 
— ^where  the  monastic  infirmary  once  stood.  In  the 
centre  is  a  fountain.  What  eyes  have  looked  upon 
it !  What  ears  have  listened  to  the  plash  of  water  ? 
Just  outside,  quite  close,  skystretching,  is  the  tower 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  peace  1  That  talk  ! 
And  all  the  voices  of  the  past  whispering  and  echoing 
thoughts  of  England  ;  here  where  London  began. 

So,  when  I  read  that  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  was  to 
lecture,  with  musical  illustrations,  in  the  great  hall 
of  Westminster  School  on  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  I  took 
some  pains  to  obtain  a  ticket.  Who  would  not  wish  to 
hear  in  that  place :  "  Come  Unto  These  Yellow  Sands," 
and  "  Full  Fathom  Five,"  with  those  haunting  lines  : — 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Those  songs  were  sung  ;  but  the  songs  that  held  me, 
and  that  have  become  the  memory  of  that  afternoon, 
were  two  with  which  I  was  unfamiliar.  Bannister's 
setting  to  "  Dry  Those  Eyes,"  and  his  Echo  song,  "  Go 
Thy  Way." 

This,  I  found,  was  not  a  musical  lecture  on  Shakes- 
peare's Tempest  as  it  is  played  to-day,  and  as  it  is  set 
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out,  with  such  deHcate  scholarship,  in  Sir  Arthur 
QuHler-Couch's  Cambridge  edition  of  Shakespeare  :  it 
was  a  lecture  on  Shadwell's  operatic  version  as  per- 
formed in  1674  at  the  old  Dorset  Garden  Theatre,  in 
Sahsbury  Square  (still  a  pleasant,  useful  place),  the 
music  by  Bannister  and  Humfrey,  and  two  of  the 
numbers  are  "  Dry  Those  Eyes  "  and  the  Echo  song, 
"  Go  Thy  Way." 

Pepys  found  the  music  "  mighty  pretty."  So  did 
I,  and  mighty  moving  I  found  the  Great  Hall  of  West- 
minster School,  and  mighty  pleasant  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge's  method  of  lecturing,  and  mighty  amusing  his 
repeated  remark,  "  Then  follows  more  dialogue,"  for 
with  him  the  music  is  the  thing  :  the  text  just  connects 
the  songs. 

My  ears  Hstened ;  my  eyes  read  the  names  of  old 
pupils  painted  upon  the  weathered  walls — a  Peter 
Smart,  1585  ;  nearly  twenty  Waterfields,  many  Philli- 
mores,  Salweys  ranging  from  1652  to  1918  ;  and  on  the 
panelled  wainscotting  were  coats-of-arms. 

"  Go  Thy  Way,"  sang  a  vocaUst  (he  was  a  Smart), 
and  then  came  the  echo  from  another  vocalist  (she 
had  slipped  away  through  the  low  door),  and  her  voice 
came  to  us  muffled,  as  if  from  a  past  century  ;  and 
she,  and  we,  and  the  names  of  those  boys  inscribed 
on  the  old  walls,  and  the  two  musicians  Bannister  and 
Humfrey,  who  are  buried  in  the  cloisters,  and  all  the 
others,  seemed  one — beats  in  the  great  heart  of  England 
ever  present,  ever  echoing. 

"  Go  Thy  Way,"  he  sang,  for  the  number  was  en- 
cored ;  "Go  Thy  Way,"  murmured  the  echo,  "  Go 
Thy  Way." 

And  I  went ;  but  not  into  busy  Westminster  streets. 
I  went  into  the  quiet,  meandering,  murmuring  cloisters, 
and  the  Past  seemed  the  Present.  It  echoed  up,  not 
sadly  ;  it  echoed  :  "Go  Thy  Way,"  "  Dry  Those 
Eyes,"  and  "  Come  Unto  These  Yellow  Sands." 

(From  Life  and  I,  1924.) 


L 

The  Moment  Eternal 

That  Sunday  morning  I  awoke  to  the  miracle  of 
spring.  It  had  approached  with  the  dawn.  I  felt  it 
in  the  room,  moving  warm  and  quiet,  through  the 
half-open  window.  I  flung  the  window  wide.  All  the 
trees  were  shimmering  with  green.  Even  the  old 
chestnut,  that  through  the  wdnter  seemed  dead,  had 
put  forth  shoots.  The  sun  was  shining,  birds  were 
singing,  the  world  was  young  again,  and  I  said  to 
myself :  "  There  is  no  Past,  and  no  Future.  There 
is  only  the  Present.  This  is  the  Moment  Eternal.  To 
keep  it,  to  Hve  in  it  through  all  time,  without  satiety, 
ah,  that  would  be  heaven." 

I  broke  the  spell  myself,  or  rather  an  opened  letter 
lying  on  the  bureau  broke  it.  I  sighed,  for  that  letter 
recalled  the  past.  The  spring  remained,  the  little 
leaves  shimmering  in  the  sunshine,  all  the  gladness 
of  a  new  world — intensely  aUve ;  but  the  Moment 
Eternal  was  no  longer  mine. 

It  was  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  reminding  me 

that  I  had  promised  to  attend  High  Mass  at  All  Saints', 

Margaret  Street.    Twice  had  I  refused.     Such  things 

are  not  for  me.    I  am  far  away,  by  ancestry  and  by 

choice,   from  the  methods  of  the  English  Catholics. 

He  insisted :    he  begged  me,  with  some  vehemence, 

to  accompany  him  to  All  Saints  and  write  about  the 

**  real  things."    I  replied  :   "  Reality  is  only  real  when 

it  is  real  to  the  individual.    Your  reality  is  not  mine. 

Incense,  ritual  and  symbolism  are  not  for  me."     He 

expostulated.    It  was  useless  to  argue.    He  repeated  : 

"  Come  and  write  about  the  real  things." 
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Because  of  his  importunity  I  consented.  I  would 
try  to  seek  a  meaning  in  what  he  had  found.  Did  not 
the  Master  say  :  "  Let  not  him  that  seeketh  cease 
from  his  search  until  he  has  found,  and  when  he  finds, 
he  shall  wonder,  wondering  he  shall  reach  the  kingdom, 
and  when  he  reaches  the  kingdom  he  shall  have 
rest  "  ? 

I  have  eyes,  ears  and  sensibility.  I  have  read  of 
the  emptiness  of  English  churches,  of  the  apathy  of 
congregations,  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
promote  zeal  in  the  thinning  flocks,  This  church  of 
All  Saints  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  I  should  not 
have  found  a  seat  unless  my  friend  had  beckoned  me 
to  one  that  he  had  reserved,  and  as  the  service  pro- 
ceeded, more  and  more  came  in,  and  those  who  could 
not  find  seats  knelt  on  the  flags  of  the  aisle  or  in  the 
vestibule. 

It  was  the  crowd  that  impressed  me  in  that  dim, 
incense-laden  church — the  numbers  and  their  fervour 
— their  intense  fervour.  The  men  and  women,  as 
many  men  as  women,  were  wrapped  in  devotion. 
This  was  not  the  Present,  it  was  the  Past ;  the  worship- 
pers were  absorbed  in  the  antiquity  of  dogma,  garbed 
in  symbolism.  The  painted  windows  obstructed  the 
spring.  The  air  was  heavy  with  ancient  priestly 
adjurations.  I  could  see  no  difference  between  these 
practices  and  the  Roman  ritual.  "  And  this  is  Eng- 
land," I  murmured.  "  Why,  the  Reformation  might 
never  have  been." 

When  it  was  over,  I  found  the  Present  again,  in  the 
bright,  crowded  streets  and  in  the  leafy  squares,  where 
the  trees  murmured  of  spring  and  a  washed  world. 
I  paused  on  the  kerb  of  a  busy  street  for  two  reasons — 
here  once,  in  the  closing  years  of  last  century,  I  had 
met,  by  chance,  that  Saint  without  a  creed — James 
Martineau,  and  we  had  spoken.  .  .  .  The  other  reason 
why  I  paused  on  the  kerb  was  because  the  traffic 
policeman  thrust  out  a  minatory  hand.     I,  pursuing 
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a  train  of  thought,  repeated,  I  am  afraid,  aloud,  the 
whispered  comment  that  I  had  made  in  the  church  : 
"  Why,  the  Reformation  might  never  have  been.  That 
crowd  !  "  To  which  the  kindly  but  inattentive  police- 
man responded  :  "  Crowds,  I  believe  you,  sir  !  They 
come  out  on  these  spring  mornings  Uke  flies." 

When  I  arrived  home,  I  took  from  a  shelf  The 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  by  WilUam  James, 
and,  placing  a  chair  on  the  grass  by  the  tulip  bed, 
began  to  read.  I  soon  closed  the  book,  for  the  birds 
were  singing  and  the  leaves  shimmering  in  the  sun- 
shine. I  was  immersed  in  spring,  in  the  re-birth  of  the 
world.  It  was  all  around — vocal.  There  was  no  Past, 
no  Future,  no  Symbols,  no  Forebodings,  no  Crowd, 
no  Incense,  only  the  Moment  Eternal,  and  I  in  it. 

(From  Life  and  I,  1924.) 


LI 

Julius  Caesar 

His  age  is  three,  his  Httle  face  is  like  a  flower,  and  I 
call  him  Julius  Caesar,  because  he  wins  victories — but 
by  love,  not  by  violence. 

He  seems  to  live  in  love.  A  frown,  a  slap  astonishes 
him.  The  slightest  anger  appears  to  shock  his 
sensibility. 

Beyond  his  extreme  sensibility,  which,  for  all  I  know, 
may  be  a  trait  of  all  children  who  still  keep  about 
them  wisps  of  the  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  he  is  not  at 
all  a  wonder-child.  But  he  has  one  gift.  He  listens 
to  music.  By  it  he  is  rapt  into  secret  memories.  It 
appeals  to  him  as  nothing  else  does.  He  can  repeat 
a  simple  tune  after  hearing  it  once.  I,  who  can  never 
get  an  air  right,  am  astonished  at  the  way  he  strikes 
the  right  note  each  time.  Julius  Caesar  teaches  me 
that  men  are  not  born  equal — the  inequality  is  in  the 
quality  of  the  gifts  we  receive.  He  was  born  with  music. 
Before  he  could  talk  he  would  hum  himself  to  sleep. 

Julius  Caesar  is  brought  to  my  room  each  morning, 
and  nestles  by  my  side  in  the  bed.  He  borrows  my 
newspaper  and  my  glasses,  makes  a  parade  of  reading, 
then  isays  :  "  'Ou  tell  me  the  news,"  One  Saturday 
morning  he  added  :    "  'Ou  are  sleepy  !  " 

"  Yes,  Julius  Caesar,"  I  replied,  "I  am  sleepy, 
because  last  night  I  attended  the  Architects'  Welcome 
Club  dinner,  in  connection  with  the  Building  Trades' 
Exhibition,  and  afterwards  I  was  present  at  the  fancy 
dress  ball  and  carnival,  held  in  the  Conference  Hall. 
It  was  a  cheerful  and  amusing  affair,  and  I  was  espec- 
ially struck  by  the  Futurist  decorations,  and  by  the 
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'  Brighter  Building  '  procession,  organised  by  students 
from  several  art  schools.  Fancy  dress  was  compulsory. 
Wearing  my  pearl  studs  and  my  new  open-work  silk 
socks,  and  carrying  an  opera  hat,  I  may  have  been 
taken  for  a  Prosperous  Builder." 

Julius  Caesar  nodded  his  small  head,  yawned,  and 
tried  to  repeat  the  words,  "  Prosperous  Builder." 

Here  I  may  remark  that  he  has  an  aptitude  for 
following  the  intonations  of  the  voice.  Sometimes  I 
rise  to  tenor  or  drop  to  bass,  just  to  see  the  fluctuations 
of  response  on  his  eager  little  face.  On  a  level  of 
prose  narration  his  attention  wanders,  but  when  I 
give  rhythmic  colour  to  a  word  he  is  alert  as  a  bird. 
So  I  proceeded  in  my  account  of  the  dinner  and  ball, 
sing-songing  phrases  like  "  chains  of  office,"  "  colour 
of  gold,"  and  the  full-sounding  names  of  architectural 
and  building  associations,  giving  them  as  near  a 
musical  suggestion  as  I  could. 

"  When  you  are  a  big,  big  man,  Julius  Caesar,"  I 
said,  "  you  will  learn  that  architecture  has  many 
important  industries  allied  to  it,  and  at  the  dinner 
last  night,  representatives  were  present  wearing  their 
chains  of  office,  the  colour  of  gold,  In  the  chair  was 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  he  was  supported  by  the  president  of  the 
Society  of  Architects,  the  president  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  the  president  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association,  the  master  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Plumbers,  and  the  president  of  the  Concrete  Institute. 
Listen,  Julius,  we  are  coming  to  the  music  now.  When 
the  chairman  had  proposed  the  toast  of  *  The  King,' 
the  band  played  *  God  Save  the  King,'  and  we  all 
sang  it." 

"  Music  ?  "  whispered  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  nestled 
closer,  and  his  eyes  grew  larger,  and  his  delicate  face 
one  large,  soft  interrogation  mark.  "  Music  ?  "  he 
repeated  in  an  awed  voice. 

**  Y-e-s,"    I    replied,    "  music.      Then,    when    the 
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chairman's  health  had  been  proposed  we  all  sang 
'  For  He's  a  JoUy  Good  FeUow.'  " 

"  Sing  it,"  he  said,  "  I  love  music." 

I  did,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  I  know  of  that 
complimentary  song.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
I  was  singing  it  rather  well,  for  I  was  inspired  by  the 
extraordinary  look  of  critical  attention  on  JuUus 
Caesar's  face.  He  watched  me.  He  judged  me.  The 
baby  had  passed  into  the  musician.  I  felt  exactly 
hke  a  schoolboy  in  the  head  master's  study. 

Julius  Caesar's  attention  never  wavered.  He  listened 
until  the  last  note  died  away.  Then  he  said  definitely, 
finally  ;    "  'Ou  can't  sing." 

(From  Life  and  I,  1924.) 


LII 

Cricketers 

They  saw  far  ofi  a  little  wood 

Stand  up  against  the  sky. 
Knee-deep  in  grass  a  great  tree  stood — • 

Some  lazy  cows  went  by.  .  .  . 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Weald  of  Kent — 
the  land  was  still  and  green.  I  was  pouring  water 
into  Elizabeth  II.,  repeating  these  lines  as  I  poured, 
and  thinking  :  "  As  we  go  round  the  village  cricket- 
fields  we  shall  find  the  place  where  I  can  finish  the 
quotation,  for  this  is  England." 

Is  it  because  I  have  been  so  long  away  from  the  sights 
of  England  that  I  find  village  cricket,  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  so  appealing  ?  I  am  not  especially  interested 
in  the  prowess  of  any  particular  village.  It  is  cricket 
I  want  to  see,  in  its  cradle,  as  it  were,  being  nursed 
on  these  village  greens,  white  figures  on  the  bright 
grass,  many  of  them  figures  of  youth,  and — ^who  knows? 
— one  here  and  there  may  shape  into  a  champion,  and 
play  for  his  county,  even  for  England. 

So  we  spend  our  Saturday  afternoons  in  Elizabeth  II. 
visiting  the  Kentish  villages,  seeking  cricket  matches, 
and  trying  to  detect  from  suppleness  of  wrist,  easy 
grace  of  action,  and  right  timing,  which  of  the  colts 
show  immature  signs  of  champion  form. 

Of  course,  Julius  Caesar,  aged  three,  accompanies 
us.  When  we  reach  a  village  green  he  clamours  to 
"  get  down,"  toddles  to  the  nearest  fieldsman,  and 
inquires  :  "Is  'ou  colt  or  champy  ?  "  I  recapture 
him,  and  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  the  friend  of  all  men, 
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protests,  and  addresses  to  me  his  favourite  question, 
"  Why  ?  " 

As  we  approach  a  village  we  are  excited,  uncertain 
if  we  shall  fuid  a  match  in  progress,  for  some  unhappy 
villages  have  no  club.  In  others  the  field  is  desolate  ; 
the  match  is  being  played  "  away."  Entering  a 
village  we  peer  through  trees,  seeking  the  white  figures 
on  the  bright  grass.  Sometimes  I  pick  a  possible 
champion,  and  foreshadow  him  batting  or  bowling 
his  victorious  way  to  Canterbury,  playing  for  his  county 
or  even,  wonder  of  wonders,  to  Lord's,  playing  for 
England.  And  I  see  (do  not  laugh)  by  the  great 
hedges  of  rhododendrons  overhanging  parks,  and  by 
the  roses  and  delphiniums  in  cottage  gardens,  I  see, 
as  in  a  dream,  with  moist  eyes,  the  great  army  of  dead 
and  gone  cricketers,  jolly  ghosts  in  beaver  hats  and 
peg-top  trousers,  gliding  round  the  village  greens  as 
we  are  doing,  for  this  is  England,  and  once  a  cricketer 
always  a  cricketer,  even  in  Paradise. 

Companioned  by  these  jolly  ghosts,  stiU  loving  the 
willow  and  the  ball,  we  came  to  a  village  that  seemed 
familiar.  There  was  a  little  wood  against  the  sky, 
rooks  sailed  overhead,  beyond  the  field  was  an  old 
gray  church,  and  just  then  shouts  went  up,  for  a  youth, 
the  squire's  under-gardener,  had  diiven  the  ball  to 
the  boundary. 

A  mighty  swipe  !  The  baU  leapt  the  fence  of  a 
cottage  garden.  Julius  Caesar  feU  out  of  the  car  in  his 
eagerness  to  fetch  it.  "That  is  not  cricket,"  I  said, 
and  to  soothe  his  sorrow,  carried  him  to  where  the 
ball  had  fallen  against  a  glory  of  yellow  ranunculi. 
His  mind  leapt  from  ball  to  flowers.  "  Those,"  I  said, 
"  were  once  little  buttercups.  They  have  been  trained 
and  trained  into  these  lovely  flowers,  just  as  a  cricketer 
on  a  village  green  may  be  trained  and  trained,  if  it 
is  in  him,  into  a  champion."  To  which  Julius  Caesar, 
after  reflection,  said  :    "  Why  ?  " 

I  took  his  small  hand.    The  umpire  called  :  "  Over  I" 
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Rhythmically  the  white  figures  moved  across  the  grass. 
The  church  beU  pealed.  And  then — a  lump  rose  in 
my  throat.  ...  I  know  that  I  have  quoted  this  poem 
before,  but,  as  long  as  I  live,  as  long  as  England  is 
England,  and  cricket  is  played  on  English  greens,  by 
English  boys  and  men,  beneath  English  skies,  I  shall 
go  on  quoting  the  song  about  "  Sportsmen  in  Paradise." 

There  were  some  rooks  sailed  overhead, 
And  once  a  church-bell  pealed. 
'*  God  !  but  it's  England,"  some  one  said, 
"  And  there's  a  cricket-field  !  " 

"  I  like  kwicketers,"  said  Julius  Caesar. 

(From  Life  and  I,  1924.) 


LIII 

Theology 

On  Saturday  mornings  we  go  marketing — ^Belinda, 
Julius  Caesar,  and  myself.  I  have  always  liked  market- 
ing on  Saturday  morning — in  the  country ;  there  is 
an  air  of  pause  between  the  work  of  the  week  and  the 
repose  of  Sunday,  the  faces  of  shoppers  and  shop- 
keepers smile,  and  the  flowers  and  the  vegetables  seem 
to  look  prettier  on  Saturday  morning. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  I  actually  do  the  shop- 
ping. I  look  on,  and  address  philosophical  questions 
to  the  pleasant  men  who  are  cutting  bacon  and  praising 
poultry  ;  or  I  stand  in  the  doorway  enjoying  the 
passing  life  and  the  busy  and  contented  air  of  the 
people. 

It  was  an  ancient  market-town  where  we  did  our 
shopping  that  Saturday,  a  town  with  some  fame  in 
history,  and  with  a  church  so  large,  old,  and  beautiful, 
that  the  residents,  some  of  them,  assume  the  decorous, 
all-right-with-the-world  air  that  cathedral  cities  foster. 
In  the  tower  of  the  church  is  a  famous  peal  of  bells, 
which  we  sometimes  hear  across  the  long  fields  at 
night.  Then  we  are  glad,  for  their  lively  changes 
banish  the  horrid  sound  of  the  stealthy  practice-guns 
at  Lydd. 

"  The  guns  again,"  whispers  Julius  Caesar,  awe- 
struck.    His  daddy  suffered  from  the  guns. 

Near  the  church  is  a  small  book-shop,  which  does 
an  excellent  trade  in  fancy  stationery,  and  you  may 
sometimes  see  a  curate  with  a  string-bag  (he  has 
been  shopping)  reading  the  titles  of  the  works  on 
theology  and  the  devotional  books  in  the  small  side- 
street  window.     When  I  look  at  them  and  murmur  : 
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"  I  wonder  if  they  would  do  me  any  good,"  Julius 
Caesar,  with  amused  wonder  in  his  eyes,  says  :  "  What 
'ou  talking  about  ?  Buy  me  a  biscuit.  I  have  a 
appletite." 

That  sunny  morning  there  were  several  purchases 
to  make,  including  two  old-fashioned  room  oil  lamps : 
for  our  new-style  lamps, — "all  the  rage,"  the  shopman 
told  us,  a  year  ago — ^have  gone  wrong,  have  refused 
to  be  normal,  and  have  been  discarded.  So  I  spent 
an  hour  and  a  half  driving  our  modest  motor  Elizabeth 
II.,  up  and  down  the  main  street  of  the  dignified  town, 
picking  up  the  parcels  in  Belinda's  wake.  Julius 
Caesar  sat  beside  me,  sounding  the  horn  too  often, 
and  greeting  passers-by  with  a  "  Hallo  !  Glad  to  have 
met  you.  Do  you  love  me  ?  "  He  does  not  talk  about 
the  brotherhood  of  man.    He  lives  it. 

And  I,  sitting  there  in  the  sunshine,  moving  the 
car  lazily,  here  and  there,  following  Belinda,  watching 
the  happy,  contented  people,  just  going  about  their 
duties,  regularly  and  efficiently,  with  home  in  the 
background,  and  the  church,  fixed  and  central,  felt 
— ah,  there  were  discords — those  flaming  newspaper 
placards  with  threatenings  of  more  war,  and  tales  of 
disaster  and  horror.  What  a  strange  piece  of  work  is 
man  !  I  am  sure  that  all  over  the  world,  in  every  part, 
there  are  villages,  towns  and  cities,  innumerable, 
countless,  wherein  the  peoples,  merely  with  geographi- 
cal differences  of  customs  and  wants,  are  living  quietly, 
going  about  their  work  decently  and  happily,  just  as 
we  were  doing,  that  Saturday  morning,  believing, 
without  fuss,  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  "  Why,  then,"  I  asked  myself, 
"  these  disharmonies  on  the  placards,  these  awful 
racial  vendettas  ?  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  world 
wants  to  be  at  peace.  The  hot-heads,  the  enemies  of 
humanity,  the  discordant  five  per  cent,  how  can  they 
be  brought  into  union  with  the  ninety-five  per 
cent.  ?  "- 
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"  'Ou  talking  to  yourself  again,"  said  Julius  Csesar, 
"  'ou  mustn't  !    Hark  !  " 

Suddenly  the  chimes  began,  one  of  those  plaintive, 
lingering  Scots  songs  that  seem  to  hold  all  the  longings 
and  laments  of  the  world.  Julius  Caesar  listened  like 
one  in  an  ecstasy.    "  Take  me  to  see  them,"  he  cried. 

I  lifted  him  from  the  car  (Belinda  was  not  in  sight), 
led  him  past  the  theological  book  window,  through 
the  churchyard,  into  the  church,  and  to  the  base  of 
the  tower. 

"  It's  beautiful,"  he  said,  peering  upward,  with 
finger  raised.  "  Does  the  Great  God  live  there  ?  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Great  God." 

"  What  would  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  should  teU  Great  God  I  love  Him.'* 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  He  loves  me." 

I  shall  not  buy  any  of  the  books  on  theology  in  the 
small,  side-street  window.  Julius  Caesar  gives  me  all 
knowledge,  and  his  knowledge  may  yet  save  the  world. 

(From  Life  and  I,  1924.) 
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LIV 

Mr.  Christopher 

The  Easter  chimes  awakened  me.  I  went  to  the  open 
window,  looked  out  upon  a  new  world,  and  listened. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  songs  of  birds  ;  a  finch  cocked 
his  head  inquiringly.  The  trees  were  in  bud  ;  the  top 
branches,  that  first  catch  the  sun,  were  in  blossom. 
It  was  Easter  morning. 

In  the  room,  gathered  at  sunset  the  day  before, 
were  daffodils,  bunches  of  pussy-willows  and  white- 
thorn (we  are  not  superstitious)  ;  and  on  the  table 
was  a  book.  I  opened  it  at  the  page  on  which  a  poem 
by  George  Herbert  is  printed  called  Easter,  which  I 
first  read  as  a  boy,  and  which  I  have  said  over  to  myself 
every  Easter  morning  since  : 

I  got  me  flowers  to  straw  Thy  way, 
I  got  me  boughs  off  many  a  tree  ; 

But  Thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day, 
And  brought'st  Thy  sweets  along  with  Thee. 

Then — ah  then  !  I  had  an  appointment,  a  "  sekwet  '* 
appointment,  very  important,  with  Julius  Caesar, 
which  had  been  made  under  the  big  moon  with  Orion 
watching  us.  It  was  that,  "as  soon  after  dawn  as 
pos'ble/'  I  should  creep  into  his  room,  pull  on  his 
rubber  boots,  put  on  his  "  weal  man's "  dressing- 
gown,  and  then  we  would  steal  out  of  the  house  and 
see  the  day  opening  on  Easter  morning,  when  the 
world  begins  anew. 

He  must  have  heard  me  moving  about,  for  when 
I  went  into  his  room  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  his  blue 
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eyes  dancing  with  fun  and  excitement ;  but  his  finger 
was  upon  his  Hps  as  he  whispered  :  "  Fse  'cited  ;  but 
we  ^must  be  very  'ticular  and  serious  wiv  our 
sekwet." 

That  tiptoe  down  the  garden  path — sunshine, 
blossom  and  the  song  of  birds — that  rim  through  the 
orchard,  all  the  Httle  plum  trees  in  blossom  ;  that 
scamper  through  the  lower  fields,  he  running  and 
doubling  like  a  wild  thing,  I  panting  ;  his  astonish- 
ment at  a  baby  lamb  ;  and  then,  wonder  of  wonders, 
a  plover's  nest  on  a  clayey  patch  in  the  dewy  grass, 
with  five  yellowy,  brown-speckled  eggs  in  it.  I  stooped 
to  take  three,  explaining  that  they  were  a  great  luxury, 
when  he  said  :  "  What  about  looking  at  them  and  not 
taking  them,  so  the  birdie  won't  cry."  .  .  .  Yes,  I 
shall  not  forget  our  scamper  that  sunny  Easter  morning 
when  the  world  was  young. 

It  was  a  day  of  vast  little  enterprises.  Julius  Caesar 
sees  no  difference  between  work  and  play.  His  play 
is  work,  his  work  is  play.  He  had  two  pick-a-backs 
round  the  garden  ("  pick-a-backs  is  good  for  me  "). 
He  helped  Belinda  to  weed  the  crazy  pavement,  to 
prune  roses,  and  to  pick  violets.  In  the  afternoon  he 
came  to  my  room — ("  May  I  work  wiv  you  a  likkle 
while  ?  ") — and  proceeded  to  cut  out  "  arkikles  "  for 
me.  Suddenly  his  attention  was  diverted  to  the 
photographs  of  ancient  pictures  that  littered  my  table. 
His  quick  eyes  fixed  upon  that  lovely  picture  by  Dirk 
Bouts  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  Child  Jesus 
across  the  river.  "  He's  doing  it  pick-a-back,"  cried 
delighted  Julius  Caesar.  Then  I  had  to  stop  work  and 
tell  a  solemn  little  boy  aU  about  St.  Christopher  and 
the  Child  Jesus. 

In  the  evening  we  took  him  to  church  ;  but  I  had 
to  withdraw  him  after  the  First  Lesson  because  he  said 
audibly  :  "  Why  does  that  man  talk  so  long  all  by  his 
lone  ?  " 

He  was  a  very  tired  little  boy  that  night ;  but  before 
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bread    and   milk    he    said    his    new    Grace    (Robert 
Herrick's)  : — 

Here  a  Httle  child  I  stand 
Heaving  up  my  either  hand ; 
Cold  as  paddocks  though  they  be, 
Here  I  lift  them  up  to  Thee, 
For  a  benison  to  fall 
On  our  meat  and  on  us  all. 

Although  half  asleep,  his  little  mind  was  still  active. 
"  What's— paddocks  ?  What's  benison  ?  Why  don't 
baa-lambs  say  grace  ?  " 

Suddenly  to  Belinda :  "  Cuddle  me,  I'se  tired." 
He  pretended  to  hide,  then  I  was  stormed — legs,  back, 
shoulders.  Thus  I  carried  him  to  bed,  up  the  old 
staircase,  along  the  creaking  corridor,  down  the  slope, 
where  this  Elizabethan  yeoman's  house  had  sagged ; 
so  to  bed,  hands  crossed  on  breast,  eyelids  drooping, 
and  a  tired  little  voice  saying,  as  I  kissed  him  :  "  You 
are  bery,  bery  good  to  me,  Mr.  Kwistifer." 

I  sat  before  the  wood  fire — dreaming.  A  vision 
came  of  a  time  when  Julius  Csesar,  aged  three,  will 
no  longer  need  his  Mr.  Christopher ;  and  I — ^well,  it 
happens  to  all — maybe  shall  still  be  conscious  of  him, 
and  shall  be  saying  :  **  Oh,  child  of  my  loving,  and 
is  it  well  with  you  ?  " 

(From  Life  and  I,  1924.) 


LV 

The  Parcel 

I  PACKED  the  parcel  myself — very  carefully,  and  when 
the  little  car  was  loaded  with  Us.  Books,  Blankets, 
and  Food  (I  place  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance) 
I  gave  the  bulky  parcel  into  the  keeping  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  whispered  confidentially  :  "  This  is  very 
precious.  Watch  over  it,  and  give  it  to  me  when  we 
reach  the  farm." 

"  Is  it  a  '  sekwet '  ?  "  he  asks  mysteriously.  I  nod, 
and  rest  my  forefinger  upon  my  lips.  He  clutches  the 
parcel,  hides  it  under  his  coat,  climbs  into  the  car,  and 
nestles  (he  knows  the  way)  between  Belinda's  knees. 
"  All  aboard  for  Island  Farm,"  I  shout.  "  AH  aboard." 
pipes  Julius  Caesar. 

"  Is  all  clear  ahead,  Mr.  Caesar  ?  "  I  cry.  "  Ay, 
ay,  sir,"  he  replies  ;  then  his  small  head  shoots  for- 
ward :  "  There's  two  peoples  and  a  milk-cart  in  the 
road,  sir.  You  must  be  'ticular."  "  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Caesar,  I'll  avoid  them,  if  possible."  Gu-r-rr !  We 
are  off  ! 

It  takes  me  three  hours,  lingering  in  beautiful  places, 
stopping  for  tea,  football  matches  and  punctures,  to 
reach  Island  Farm,  and  I  recommend  anybody  who 
is  inclined  to  worry  about  life,  or  himself,  or  to-morrow, 
to  drive  a  car,  shine  or  shower,  daylight  or  dark,  for 
three  hours  at  a  time,  winter  and  summer.  Every- 
thing is  concentrated  in  the  moment,  every  practical 
faculty  must  be  incessantly  alert.  Of  course  I  am  fortu- 
nate in  having  Julius  Caesar  to  help  me.  Strange  things 
happen.    Once  we  saw  a  string  of  camels  in  the  Old 
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Kent  Road,  and  once  a  flying-man  came  down  by  the 
Farningham  River,  the  Uttle  Darenth,  where  Mr. 
Phelps  went  fly-fishing. 

But  I  shall  soon  be  giving  up  the  Folkstone  Road, 
which  is  our  way  as  far  as  Maidstone,  because — ^well, 
in  precept  I  am  for  all  efficiency,  but  in  practice  give 
me  the  old,  silly,  loving  ways  of  reaching  the  journey's 
end.  When  I  first  travelled  the  Folkstone  Road  it 
was  by  the  narrow  lanes,  which  rarely  ran  straight 
to  the  next  town,  but  ambled  about,  curving  here  and 
there  through  hedgerows  to  take  in  sleepy  villages, 
with  old  gray  churches,  and  greens  where  champion 
cricketers  are  shaped.  But  now,  ah,  this  efiicient 
present  1  Between  Foots  Cray  and  Wrotham  Heath 
an  army  of  workmen  has  constructed  great  wide  roads, 
which  cut  through  hills,  bridge  valleys,  pierce  woods, 
and  leave,  without  a  sigh,  the  little  villages  to  their 
ancient  peace.  I  cannot  help  it,  but  when  this  new 
Folkstone  Road  is  opened  I  shall  go  to  Kent  by  the 
rambling  garden  way  through  Dulwich,  Bromley, 
Sevenoaks,  Tonbridge,  Goudhurst,  Sissinghurst,  Bid- 
denden,  and  then.  .  .  .  Brutus  II.  barked  a  welcome, 
and  while  the  car  was  being  unladen  I  stared  at  a  long 
line  of  four-year-old  Japanese  plum  trees,  now  in 
blossom,  all  a  delicate  rose  in  hue  ;  on  the  other  side 
a  row  of  anemones,  a  dazzle  of  colour,  and  beyond  a 
pond — the  Home  Pond,  we  call  it — where  the  first  of 
the  irises  had  peeped  into  flower. 

Julius  Caesar,  looking  broodingly  important,  watched 
me  stabling  the  little  car,  then  with  one  finger  on  his 
lips  he  withdrew  the  parcel  from  beneath  his  coat  and 
whispered :    **  Here  him  is,    I  kep'  our  sekwet  safe." 

Late  that  evening,  when  the  doors  were  bolted, 
the  wood  fire  glowing,  Belinda  deep  in  Old  English 
Herbals  and  planning  her  Stillroom,  I  opened  the 
parcel  and  read  the  letters  it  contained,  a  big  pile 
of  them,  all  about  Julius  Caesar,  aged  three,  some 
written  to  him,  some  to  me  about  him,  showing,  to 
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quote  his  own  words  :  **  how  kind  peoples  in  the  world 
is." 

Among  them  I  had  placed  three  parodies,  one  from 
Punch,  two  from  the  Daily  Express,  of  my  style  in 
writing  the  Julius  Caesar  Life  and  I  articles.  Re- 
reading them  I  reflected.  "  It's  an  odd  thing  being 
parodied.  It's  like  walking  down  Bond  Street  in  shirt 
sleeves."  I  further  reflected :  "I  think  my  sterner 
self  could  parody  my  sentimental  self  even  better  than 
these  jolly  and  amusing  parodists." 

Presently  (the  house  was  very  still)  I  withdrew  from 
a  bureau  a  small  box  made  of  good  Kentish  oak.  Into 
it  I  put  the  pile  of  letters  and  the  three  parodies  ; 
then  I  re-read  the  card  that  I  had  nailed  to  the  top 
of  the  box  :  "  To  await  additions.  Then  to  be  closed. 
Not  to  be  opened  until  the  day  when  Julius  Caesar  is 
married,  or  when  his  first  picture  is  exhibited,  or  his 
first  book  or  musical  composition  is  published." 

It  is  signed  :  "  Mr.  Christopher,  who  carried  him 
when  he  was  a  httle  boy." 

(From  Life  and  I,  1924.) 
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